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ORIGINS   OF  DESIGNS   ON  OLD 
CHELSEA  PORCELAIN 

By  DR.   BELLAMY  GARDNER 


No.  II. — MEDAL  STRUCK  IN  1746 
AFTER  THE  DUKE  OF  CUMBER- 
LAND'S VICTORY  AT  CULLODEN 


A CONTINUAL  entertainment  has  been  afforded  to  me  and 
members  of  the  English  Ceramic  Circle  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  by  research  into  the  greatly  varied  sources  from  which 
Nicholas  Sprimont  gathered  the  designs  for  the  models  and  paintings 
upon  the  Chelsea  Porcelain  during  his  directorship  of  that  factory. 

Mr.  William  King,  of  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  opened  the  subject  in  1927  in  a  lecture,  a  resume  of  which 
appeared,  in  The  Transactions  of  the  English  Porcelain  Circle  (as  it  was 
then  called) ,  Part  1 , 1 928,  p.  j  4.  In  this  he  said  that  'by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  English  figures  and  groups  are  original  creations  and  as 
such  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  their  anonymous  modellers.'  Lady 
Charlotte  Schreiber,  who  gave  a  very  large  and  representative  col- 
lection of  English  Porcelain  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 

1884,  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  and  attributed  various  models  and  paintings  on 

Chelsea  Porcelain  to  engravings  after  Boucher, 
Vanloo,  Teniers  and  other  artists  as  their  source, 
and  since  then  these  have  been  verified  and 
added  to  by  successive  keepers  of  that  depart- 
ment, and  may  be  found  described  in  Mr. 
Bernard  Rackham's  latest  edition  of  The  Cata- 
logue of  the  Schreiber  Collection,  IQ28. 

No.  i  shows  a  bust  of  William  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  King  George  II, 
patron  of  the  Chelsea  factory  (b.  ij2i,d.  1 765) , 
which  is  in  the  author's  possession.  The  Duke  is 
wearing  a  breast  plate  and  the  Ribbon  of  an 
Order  (height  \\  inches).  It  was  made  about 
1750.  I  have  discovered  this  bust  to  have  been 
copied  directly  from  a  medal  struck  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  at  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
1746,  shown  above  in  No.  ii.  Verses  extolling 
his  achievement  appeared  to  this  effect: 
'Since  the  Duke's  victorious  blows 

The  lily,  thistle  and  the  rose 
All  droop  and  fade,  and  die  away 
Sweet  William  only  rules  the  day.' 

A  grant  of  £25,000  a  year  was  settled  upon 
him  by  Parliament. 

No.  iii,  one  of  a  set  of  sixteen  Chelsea  figures  of 
the  Italian  Comedy,  produced  during  the  Gold 
Anchor  period,  representing  a  girl  lifting  a  veil 
from  her  face,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  picture  byMurillo  which  was  sold  at  Christie's 


No.  I.— A  CHELSEA  WHITE  GLAZED  BUST  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
CUMBERLAND  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION   :  CIRCA  1750 
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in  1928  for  £5,600,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  China  modeller 
had  not  seen  the  picture  shown  here 
(No.  iv)  and  used  it  as  his  inspira- 
tion. Murillo,  the  Spanish  painter, 
was  born  at  Seville  in  161 8.  As  a 
youth  he  met  with  encouragement 
and  help  from  his  countryman  Vel- 
azquez, and  was  greatly  celebrated 
for  a  sweetness  of  colouring  which 
distinguished  him  from  all  his  rivals. 
Many  famous  religious  pictures 
emanated  from  his  brush,  and  it  was 


No.  III. — CHELSEA  FIGURE  OF  A  GIRL  FROM  THE 
ITALIAN  COMEDY  :  GOLD  ANCHOR  MARK  :  CIRCA  1765 


No.  IV.— A  PAINTING  BY  MURILLO  OF  A  GIRL  LIFTING  HER  VEIL  :  CIRCA  lfiHO 

whilst  painting  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins  at 
Cadiz  with  The  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  that  he  fell 
from  the  scaffolding  and  died  from  the  effects  of  his 
injuries  in  1682. 

No.  v  represents  one  of  a  pair  of  the  largest  Chelsea 
vases  ever  made  at  the  factory.  It  is  24  inches  high  and 
is  mentioned  in  Nicholas  Sprimont's  Catalogue  of  1 755, 
described  in  the  sixteen  days'  sale,  March  27th,  Lot 
56,  thus:  'A  most  beautiful  high  jarr  enamelled  with 
flowers  (in  relief)  and  richly  gilt  marked  with  a  red 
anchor'  (William  King,  Chelsea  Porcelain ;  Benn  Brothers, 
1922,  p.  128).  In  order  to  show  clearly  the  great  dif- 
ference caused  by  colouring  the  whole  of  such  vases 
with  a  ground  of  mazarine  blue,  the  next  illustration 
(No.  vi)  depicts  a  pair  from  the  same  mould  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  later,  with  finely  finished  gold  birds  as 
the  main  decoration  upon  the  surface  of  this  dark  blue 
background,  marked  with  a  gold  anchor.  (See  Chelsea 
Auction  Catalogue,  Lot  36,  in  Major  Tapp's  collection. 
See  also  a  coloured  illustration,  Plate  1 1 1 ,  in  Mr. 
Frank  Hurlbutt's  Chelsea  Porcelain,  Hodder  &  Stough- 
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ton,  1937,  painted  by  him  from  the  vase  in 
his  own  collection.) 

I  have  pleasure  now  in  showing  some 
photographs  of  a  pair  of  gold  anchor  Chelsea 
vases  decorated  in  colour  on  their  side  panels 
with  the  fantastic  figures,  most  probably  from 
the  drawings  by  Jacques  Callot,  of  the  Italian 
comedy  characters  called  Balli  di  Sfessania, 
1722  (Nos.  vii  and  viii).  (See  The  Italian 
Comedy,  by  P.  L.  Duchartre.  Translated  by 
R.  T.  Weaver  in  1929.) 

Jacques  Callot,  born  at  Nancy  in  1 592,  when 
a  boy  of  twelvejoined  a  band  of  gipsies  so  that 
he  could  travel  to  Florence  to  study  art. 
Thence,  a  gentleman,  recognizing  his  talent 
as  an  inventive  draughtsman,  sent  him  to 
Rome,  and  there  in  161 2  he  became  Thom- 
assin's  pupil  in  drawing  and  engraving.  After- 
wards in  Florence  he  gained,  by  his  num- 
erous spirited  etchings,  a  famous  reputation. 
Les  Fantasies  de  Noble  J.  Callot,  Paris,  1635, 
contained  the  original  etchings  from  which 
two  curious  dwarfs  were  modelled,  one  at 


Chelsea,  and  both  together  in  later  years  at 
the  Derby  factory.  These  have  been  repeated 
for  a  great  many  years  at  the  latter,  and  have 
been  notorious  to  collectors  as  the  Derby 
Dwarfs.  The  Chelsea  model,  which  has  a  high 
conical  hat,  is  in  the  Schreiber  Collection, 
Catalogue  No.  131,  and  is  described  by  Lady 
Schreiber  as  forming  a  great  addition  to  her 
collection.  This  figure,  when  repeated  at 
Derby,  had  newspapers  stuck  upon  his  hat, 
and  was  supposed,  until  the  discovery  of 
Callot's  etching,  to  have  represented  a  well- 
known  living  dwarf  who  sold  pamphlets  out- 
side the  Mansion  House  in  London,  but  this 
now  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  error. 

The  last  picture  (No.  ix)  is  an  etching  by  J. 
Callot  from  his  work  Balli  di  Sfessania,  Flor- 
ence, 1630,  in  the  British  Museum,  giving  an 
example  of  a  number  of  fantastic  figures  from 
which  no  doubt  those  upon  the  Chelsea  vases 
were  derived.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  selec- 
tions from  a  long  research  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  immense  industry  and  great 
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Nos.  VII  AND  VIII.— A  PAIR  OF  CHELSEA  VASES  SHOWING  BOTH 


variety  which  Nicholas  Sprimont  brought  to 
bear  in  order  to  attain  so  great  a  choice  for  the 
designs  in  which  his  production  excelled. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  states  {Old  English  Porce- 
lain, G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1928)  that  the  distinction 
of  first  employing  glazed  porcelain  in  Europe 
for  small  works  of  sculpture  belongs  to  the 


No.  IX.— RICUILINA  AND  METZETIN  :  ETCHING  FROM  THE  BALLI 
DI  SFESSANIA  :  BY  JACQUES  CALLOT  OF  LORRAINE,  1592-1635 


SIDES   DECORATED  WITH   FIGURES  FROM  THE    ITALIAN  COMEDY 


Meissen  factory,  and  in  particular  to  the  mod- 
eller Johann  Joachim  Kaendler  (i 706-1 775), 
to  whom  can  be  traced  most  of  the  styles 
seen  in  mid-eighteenth-century  chain  figures. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  Nicholas 
Sprimont  went  far  afield  for  his  subjects,  and 
venture  to  think  that  in  the  rare  instances 
when  he  found  something  of  this  kind  that  he 
admired  sufficiently  to  adopt  it,  he  improved 
upon  the  original  both  in  grouping  and  the 
general  softness  of  its  aspect.  Besides  this,  he 
produced  many  life-sized  models  of  animals; 
such  as  a  rabbit  for  a  tureen,  a  hen  and  chick- 
ens, a  full-sized  carp,  a  pair  of  eels,  and 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  the  most  natural  and 
realistic  colours.  These  are  a  delight  to  the  eye 
and  were  not  taken  from  any  other  factory. 
There  is  much  still  to  be  done  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  fascinating  hobby,  and  if  this  article  has 
stimulated  another  collector  to  use  his  imag- 
ination at  the  picture  galleries  and  amongst 
his  old  books  and  prints,  he  will  perhaps  derive 
a  new  keenness  and  satisfaction  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  numerous  treasures. 
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MEDIAEVAL    HERALDIC  GLASS 
IN  SURREY  CHURCHES— I 


By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 

THE  story  of  the  ancient  heraldic 
glass  in  the  county  of  Surrey  is 
a  sad  one:  for,  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  more  coats-of-arms  in  glass 
indexed  in  Ancient  Stained  and  Painted 
Glass  in  Surrey  Churches  (Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  1930),  to  which  I  after- 
wards refer  as  the  S.A.S.  book,  as  having 
been  noted  by  various  authors  from  the 
Seventeenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 
in  the  churches  of  Surrey,  there  remain 
to-day  less  than  thirty  which  are  earlier 
in  date  than  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
of  the  rest  of  these  indexed  coats  a  large 
number  have  disappeared.  This  being 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
editor  of  the  S.A.S.  book  expresses  the 
opinion  that  'in  heraldic  glass  Surrey  is 
amazingly  rich.'  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  conceded,  as  our  illustrations 
prove,  that  the  county  can  show  a  few 
examples  of  mediaeval  heraldic  glass  of 
outstanding  interest. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  confine  my- 
self to  the  strictly  mediaeval  panels  to 
which  I  have  referred  premising  that  I      No' I  -_ST-  george  :  church  of  our  lady,  wimbledon  :  date  c.  1360 

exclude  shields  made  up  principally  of 

fragments,  though  they  may  contain  some  pieces  of  mediaeval  heraldic  glass.  I  wish,  also,  to 
explain  my  reason  for  going  again  over  the  ground  already  covered  by  the  late  Dr.  Peatling, 
a  large  collection  of  whose  drawings  of  ancient  stained  glass  in  Surrey  churches  is  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum.  These  drawings,  beautiful  and  most  useful  for  some  purposes  as 
they  are,  can  hardly  be  called  replicas,  so  far  as  design  is  concerned,  of  their  originals,  which 
is  what  copies  of  old  painted  glass  should  be.  The  only  way  to  secure  that  end  is  to  make  an 
accurate  pencil  tracing  direct  from  the  glass,  noting  colour  as  tracing  proceeds.  The  result 
should  be  a  replica  of  the  design;  while  as  to  colour,  it  is  impossible  to  capture,  as  Dr.  Peat- 
ling  appears  to  have  tried  to  do,  the  varying  tints  which  coloured  glass  may  assume  under 
different  atmospheric  conditions,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  an  experienced  student  of  old  glass  to 
note  the  colours,  trusting  to  his  notes  and  to  his  knowledge  of  the  colour-types  of  different 
periods,  to  reproduce  them  correctly  in  his  finished  drawing  which  is  made  on  a  sheet  of 
tracing  paper  stretched  over  the  original  tracing  mounted  on  a  white  surface.  This  is  the 
process  which  I  invariably  adopt,  while  Dr.  Peatling,  in  his  laudable  desire  to  secure  accuracy, 
appears  to  have  followed  the  cumbersome  system  of  making  his  finished  drawing  through  the 
thickness  and  opacity  of  ordinary  drawing  paper  and  finishing  up  the  outline  so  obtained  in 
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No.  II. — FIGURE  OF  SIR  JAMES  BERNERS  KNEELING  :  CHURCH  OF 
OUR  LADY,  WEST  HORSLEY,  NEAR  GUILDFORD  :  DATE  CIRCA  1405 

front  of  the  glass  itself,  thus  making  what  is, 
really,  a  view-point  drawing  of  the  glass  in- 
stead of  a  minutely  accurate  tracing.  So,  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  make  my  own  tracings 
from  the  original  glass  for  illustration  of  this 
article.  Nevertheless,  all  concerned  with  old 
stained  glass  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Peatling  for  his  untiring  labours  and,  also, 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  Eeles,  F.S.A.,  the  editor  of  the 
S.A.S.  book. 

wimbledon  (our  lady)  .  In  the  south  wall 
of  the  Cecil  Chapel  is  a  figure  of  St.  George 
(No.  i)  in  plate  armour  with  shield  bearing  his 
red  cross,  with  a  lance  and  pennon  attached 
on  which  the  Cross  is  rendered  in  yellow  stain. 
The  figure,  which  stands  on  a  mound,  white 
heightened  with  yellow  stain,  is  set  in  a 
quatrefoil,  which  was  originally  a  tracery 
light,  against  a  blue  diapered  background  en- 
closed by  a  white  and  yellow  border  orna- 
mented with  small  quatrefoils  scratched  out  of 
a  band  of  brown  enamel.  Having  regard  to 
the  scaly  type  of  the  shading  of  the  mound,  it 


seems  just  possible  that  this  feature  of  the  pic- 
ture may  be  intended  to  represent  the  dragon. 
The  date  of  this  glass,  which  is  in  good  con- 
dition, though  the  brown  enamel  is  decayed 
here  and  there  and  there  are  some  lead  re- 
pairs, is  about  1360,  a  time  when  the  cult  of 
St.  George  was  displacing  that  of  St.  Edward 
in  the  matter  of  the  Patronage  of  England. 

merton  (our  lady).  This  church  can  show 
one  of  the  very  few  surviving  examples  of 
mediaeval  monastic  heraldry  in  glass;  indeed, 
it  is  the  only  one  left  in  Surrey.  This  shield  is 
set  in  one  of  three  modern  trefoil  lights  high 
up  in  the  East  wall  of  the  North  aisle.  It  bears 
the  arms  of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  Merton 
— or  fretty  azure  an  eagle  displayed  argent  on  each 
crossing  of  the  fret.  In  the  adjoining  trefoil  is  a 
shield  of  France  and  England  quarterly  of 
about  the  same  date  as  the  Priory  shield- 


No.  III.  —ARMS  OF  NEWDIGATE  :  NEWDIGATE  CHURCH  :  LATE  XIV C 
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mid-Fifteenth  Century.  Dr.  Peatling  appears 
to  have  failed  to  notice  the  eagles  on  the  fret 
in  the  Priory  arms,  for,  in  his  drawing  of  the 
shield  they  are  omitted,  thus  making  the  arms 
those  of  Willoughby — or,  fretty  azure. 

Both  these  shields  were  originally  in  the  East 
window  of  the  Chancel. 

west  horsley  (our  lady).  The  church  at 
West  Horsley,  five  miles  from  Guildford  to- 
wards London,  contains  a  kneeling  figure  in 
stained  glass  of  one  of  the  fourteenth-century 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  West  Horsley — Sir  James 
Berners,  one  of  those  favourites  of  Richard  II 
who  were  charged  with  treason  by  the  con- 
federated Lords  in  the  Merciless  Parliament  of 
1388.  Sir  James  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  ones 
and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  While  on 
the  subject  of  the  Berners  family,  one  may  re- 
member that  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Prioress 
of  Sopwell  in  Hertfordshire,  authoress  of  The 
Boke  of  St.  Albari 's,  is  said,  though  doubtfully, 
to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Berners. 
Another  interesting  point  is  that  John  Bour- 
chier,  second  Lord  Berners 
— the  Berners  estates,  in- 
cluding West  Horsley,  hav- 
ing passed  to  the  Bourchiers 
by  marriage  with  the  Bern- 
ers heiress — who  lived  at 
West  Horsley  Place,  was 
distinguished  as  the  first 
translator  into  English  of 
Froissart's  Chronicles.  The 
window  which  contains  Sir 
James  Berners'  figure  (No. 
ii)  is  in  the  North  wall  of 
the  Chancel.  The  quarries 
in  which  it  is  set  have  no 
original  connexion  with  it 
and  come  from  a  tracery 
light.  It  is  probable  that 
the  figure  belongs  to  the 
donor  class  and  was  origin- 
ally at  the  foot  of  a  win- 
dow light  before  a  prayer 
desk.  The  date  of  this  glass 
is  about  1405,  seventeen 
years  after  Sir  James's  exe- 
cution, a  lapse  of  time  ex- 
plainable by  the  fact  that 
his  son  and  heir  Richard 


No.  V.— SYMBOL  OF  THE  BLESSED  TRINITY,  WALTON-ON-THAMES 


did  not  succeed  to  the  Manor  until  the 


No.  IV. 

NEVVDIGATE 


BORDER  OF THE 
WINDOW 


No.  VI.  -INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  PASSION  :  WALTON-ON-THAMES 
THIS  AND  THE  ABOVE  SHIELD  ARE  OF  THE  MID-XIV  CENTURY 


(Continued  on  page  18) 


SHAKESPEARE'S  CHAIR? 


By   FRED   ROE,   R.I.   and  F.   GORDON  ROE 


OF  the  various 
chairs  attribu- 
ted to  England's 
greatest  bard,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  in  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial 
at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  On  its  back  is  a 
brass  plate  engraved : 
'  "Shakespeare's  Chair." 
Formerly  the  property 
of  the  late  John  Shake- 
speare  Manton  Be- 
queathed by  him  to  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial 
191 1.'  This  constitutes 
a  challenge  to  antiquar- 
ies, which  has  scarcely 
received  its  due  share  of 
attention. 

The  chair's  dimen- 
sions are:  height  (ex- 
cluding modern  cas- 
tors), from  the  floor  to 
the  top  of  the  arms,  29  inches;  to  the  top  of 
the  back,  5  inches  more  ;  width  across  arms, 
20  inches.  The  main  fabric  is  of  oak,  wain- 
scot-fashion, with  a  drawer  under  the  seat 
(No.  i).  Two  large  panels,  one  above  the 
other,  are  in  each  side,  and  two  smaller  panels, 
but  side  by  side,  at  the  back  of  the  seat.  The 
drawer-front  is  carved  with  a  decorative 
dragon  or  dolphin.  Some  dovetailing  is  seen 
in  the  drawer,  which  has  grooves  sunk  in  its 
sides  to  accommodate  runners. 

The  existing  chair-back  is  an  afterthought. 
It  is  of  padded  leather  on  two  leather-covered 
uprights,  set  inside  the  arms,  the  leather  being 
secured  by  brass-headed  nails.  A  re-used 
fragment,  it  originally  belonged  to  a  chair  of 
a  type  loosely  known  as  'Cromwellian,'  com- 
mon about  the  middle  and  second  half  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (No.  ii). 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  main  fabric 
of  the  'Manton  Chair'  existed  in  William 


No.  I. — THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  '  MANTON  CHAIR  ' 
SAID  TO  HAVE  BELONGED  TO  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 
THE  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL,  STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Shakespeare's  lifetime. 
It  was  made  as  a  chair- 
table,  with  a  movable 
top.  This  ingeniously 
adaptable  type  of  furni- 
ture is  known  to  have 
been  in  use  from  late 
Gothic  times  well  into 
the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. In  the  present  case, 
remains  of  the  holes  for 
the  turning  pins  survive 
at  the  back  of  the  arms, 
though  the  rear  ends  of 
those  members  have 
been  cut  away.  Towards 
the  front  of  the  arms  are 
holes  for  the  securing 
pegs,  which  held  the  top 
steady  when  the  piece 
was  in  use  as  a  table. 
The  top  has  vanished, 
but  restored  as  sug- 
gested in  No.  iii  would 
present  us  with  a  chair-table  consistent  with 
a  Shakespearean  setting. 

The  table-top  having  gone  astray,  and 
some  tragedy  befallen  the  'Cromwellian' 
chair  (No.  ii),  the  latter's  leathern  back  was 
commandeered  to  supply  an  obvious  want. 
That  this  is  no  recent  innovation  is  estab- 
lished by  a  wood  engraving  of  the  'Manton 
Chair'  as  exhibited  in  1858  (No.  iv).  This  also 
shows  that  the  chair's  upper  side  panels  were 
then  defective. 

It  is  antiquarianly  possible  for  the  poet  to 
have  used  the  chair  (in  its  original  form). 
Does  documentary  evidence  support  the  pos- 
sibility? Here,  the  position  is  less  satisfactory. 

The  last  private  owner  of  the  chair  was  the 
late  Mr.  John  Shakespeare  Manton,  of  Beau- 
fort Road,  Edgbaston,  who  (said  the  Birming- 
ham Daily  Post,  August  1st,  191 1,  p.  6)  was 
born  in  February  1820.  In  1858,  he  lent  the 
chair  to  Aston  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  Queen 
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Victoria's  visit  to  Birmingham.  In  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Official  Guide  to  Aston  Hall .  .  .  and 
its  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  .  .  .  inaugurated  by  .  .  . 
the  Queen,  Tuesday  15th  June  1858  (by  W.  C. 
Aitken),  we  find  in  the  vestibule: 

'3.  Carved  oak  chair,  formerly  the  property 
of  the  Shakespeare  family.  John  Shakespeare 
Manton.' 

An  illustration  (No.  iv)  and  notice  of  the 
chair  appeared  in  The  Illustrated  News  of  the 
World,  August  28th,  1858,  p.  140: 

'OLD  CHAIR — RELIC  OF  THE  SHAKESPEARE 
FAMILY. 

'In  the  Possession  of  John  Shakespeare 
Manton,  Esq. 

'The  above  engraving  represents  an  old 
chair,  which,  on  the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's 
visit  to  Warwickshire  was  exhibited  in  Aston- 
hall.  It  belonged  originally  to  one  of  the 
Shakespeares,  who  lost  his  estates,  &c,  be- 
cause he  would  not  register  his  children  in 
the  Church  of  England,  he  being  a  Roman 
Catholic.  After  various  changes  of  ownership 
it  has  come  into  the  possession  of  John  Shake- 
speare Manton,  whose  property  it  now  is.' 

These,  the  earliest  published  references  to 
the  chair  known  to  us,  embody  no  specific 
allusion  to  the  poet.  However,  in  W.  Salt 
Brassington's  Shakespeare's  Homeland  (1903, 
pp.  143-144)  were  discussed  some  chairs  attri- 
buted to  the  bard.  Of  the  'Manton  Chair,'  Mr. 
Brassington  observed  that  it  was  'owned  by 
Mr.  Manton  of  Birmingham,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Shakespeare  family 
formerly  living  near  Wootton  Wawen.  Accord- 
ing to  family  tradition,  it  was  given  to  an  ancestor  of 
the  present  owner  by  Gilbert  Shakespeare,  the  Poet's 
brother.''  (Our  italics.) 

This  imparts  a  different  turn  to  the  story. 
Were  it  not  ascribed  to  'family  tradition,'  we 
might  have  supposed  it  to  be  theoretical. 
Application  to  Mr.  Brassington  for  further 
particulars  was  frustrated  by  his  death  on 
Good  Friday,  1939.  We  assume  he  had  access 
to  material  which  we  have  failed  to  locate, 
though  there  is  nothing  at  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial,  of  which  Mr.  Brassington  was 
librarian  from  1895  to  19 14,  tending  to  estab- 
lish the  reputed  gift  by  Gilbert  Shakespeare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Memorial  possesses 
two  statements  concerning  the  chair.  These 


were  drawn  up  in  1907  by  individuals  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Manton.  One  specifically  denies 
the  existence  of  any  evidence  associating  the 
chair  with  the  poet's  'household  furniture'; 
the  other,  repudiating  any  'Shakespeare 
Tradition'  in  connexion  with  the  piece,  can  be 
similarly  construed.  Yet,  in  his  will,  Mr. 
Manton  (who  died  on  July  26th,  191 1)  left  to 
the  Shakespeare  Memorial  his  'oak  chair, 
usually  known  as  "Shakespeare's  Chair"  ' 
[Times,  August  30th,  191 1,  p.  6;  see  also 
Birmingham  Daily  Post,  same  date,  p.  10). 

The  two  previously  mentioned  statements, 
in  the  Memorial,  differ  slightly  in  detail,  but 
collation  yields  a  general  agreement  with  the 
story  as  told,  not  in  1903,  but  in  1858.  By 
tradition,  there  was  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury a  well-to-do  family  named  Shakespeare 
living  near  Warwick,  and  said  to  have  had 
land  'around  Middleton  Hall,'  which  is,  how- 
ever, near  Tamworth.  This  family  belonged 
to  the  Roman  obedience.  In  the  manner  al- 
ready indicated,  one  of  its  members  refused  to 
ensure  the  transmission  of  his  landed  property 
to  his  descendants  by  even  a  formal  compli- 


No.  II.— DIAGRAM  SHOWING  A  '  CROMWELLIAN '  CHAIR 
THIS  TYPE  SUPPLIED  THE  MANTON  CHAIR'S  EXISTING  BACK 
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ance  with  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church. 
No  suggestion  is  made  that  this  Shakespeare 
was  related  to  the  Poet,  but  the  problem  of  the 
latter's  religion  lends  interest  to  the  tale.  The 
cause  of  John  Shakespeare's  recusancy,  and 
the  old  tradition  that  his  illustrious  son  'dyed 
a  papist,'  cannot  be  argued  here.  But  one  of 
the  latest  contributions  to  Shakespearean 
literature,  Mr.  G.  B.  Harrison's  Introducing 
Shakespeare  (1939),  reverts  to  the  notion, 
crystallized  much  earlier  in  Gillow's  English 
Catholics,  that  'William  was  brought  up  in  the 
Old  Faith.' 

Mr.  Manton's  descent  from  a  recusant 
Shakespeare  near  Warwick  would  not  seem 
to  have  been  established.  Three  orphans- 
brothers  and  sister — who  next  come  on  our 
stage,  are  suggested  to  have  been  the  recus- 
ant's children  or  grandchildren.  Living  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  these  orphans  were  be- 
friended by  Roman  Catholic  families  in  the 
Warwick  district.  And  one  of  the  Lords  Dorm- 
er, of  Grove  Park,  is  said  to  have  benefacted 
the  trio.  The  three  children  are  described  as : 
(1)  William.  Shakespeare,  boot  and  shoemaker, 
who  settled  at  Wootton  Wawen,  where  he 


died  unmarried ;  (2)  John  Shakespeare,  comb- 
maker  at  Kenilworth,  whose  daughter  died 
without  issue;  (3)  Mary  Shakespeare,  married 

 Manton,  from  which  marriage  Mr.  John 

Shakespeare  Manton  descended.  (One  state- 
ment describes  him  as  son  of  John  Manton 
( 1 790-1844),  and  grandson  of  the  above  Mary 
(Shakespeare)  Manton.) 

William  Shakespeare,  the  shoemaker  of 
Wootton  Wawen,  is  said  to  have  owned  the 
chair,  which  passed  at  his  death  to  his  nephew 
John  Manton,  and  thence  to  Mr.  John 
Shakespeare  Manton.  This  alone  might  cause 
the  piece  to  be  known  as  'Shakespeare's 
Chair' ;  but  we  cannot  leave  the  matter  there. 
This  William  Shakespeare  has  been  perplex- 
ingly  described  as  a  'chairman'  or  'one  of  the 
chairmen'  of  the  Shakespeare  Jubilee  at 
Stratford  in  1 769.  We  have  not  encountered 
his  name  in  connexion  with  that  event,  so  can- 
not determine  the  significance  of  'chairman' 
as  here  applied.  But  real  or  reputed  relics  of 
the  bard  were  much  in  demand  about  the  time 
of  the  Jubilee,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the 
chair  might  then  have  come  under  notice.  If 
so,  we  have  failed  to  trace  any  allusion  to  it. 

{Concluded  on  page  ig) 
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CHARDIN    YESTERDAY  AND 

TO-DAY 


By    HERBERT  FURST 


THAT  the  Traditionalists  should 
admire  Chardin  is  only  natur- 
al ;  he  was  one  himself.  He  con- 
tinued in  France,  after  Oudry  and 
Desportes,  his  elder  contemporaries, 
what  Bizet,  Baugin,  Louise  Moillon 
and  other  little-known  French  still- 
life  painters  had  begun,  but  for  which 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  such  as 
Maes,  Metsu,  Dou,  de  Heem,  Kalf, 
Fyt  were  famous.  In  point  of  fact, 
Chardin  owed  his  prompt  and  early 
reception  by  the  Academie  Royale  to 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  pictures 
he  had  submitted  were  the  work  d'un 
bon  peintre  flamand,  and  not  by  the 
actual  candidate. 

That  the  Impressionists  should  look 
on  him  with  favour  and  admiration 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  his 
technique  looks  anti-academic,  and 
actually  does,  in  some  respects,  an- 
ticipate certain  poi,:tilliste  theories; 
though  if  impressionism  means  paint- 
ing a  premier  coup,  Chardin's  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

That  Modernists  should  also  have 
taken  him  to  their  bosom  seems  more 
strange,  for  anyone  less  'revolution- 
ary' than  Chardin  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine. Beginning  as  a  frank  imitator 
of  the  ecole  JIamande,  his  aim  never  radical- 
ly changed,  though  his  style  and  technique 
matured.  Moreover,  as  M.  Wildenstein  has 
pertinently  stressed,  Chardin  was  an  homme 
pratique,  a  shrewd  tradesman.  He  preferred  to 
prosper  as  a  conscientious  artisan  rather  than 
to  take  risks  by  excursions  into  the  regions  of 
'historical  painting,'  then  considered  every- 
where as  'high  art,'  but  for  which  he  did  not, 
confessedly,  consider  himself  qualified.  Deem- 
ing himself  thus  unworthy  of  the  highest  art, 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  CHARDIN  A  L' A  BAT-JOUR  :  PASTEL  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF 
THE   LOUVRE   :   PAINTED   IN   1775  AND   EXHIBITED  AT  THE   PARIS  SALON 


his  claims  upon  the  favours  of  the  Modernists 
rest,  as  we  shall  see,  on  other  grounds. 

Chardin,  in  fact,  reached  the  higher  regions 
of  art  as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  and  by  the 
road  trodden  by  all  his  predecessors,  but  one 
that  most  of  his  admirers  of  to-day  would 
scorn.  The  artist  of  to-day  has  lost  his  con- 
nexion with  the  artisan;  he  serves  no  ap- 
prenticeship ;  he  undergoes  no  tests  of  his  skill. 
He  is  at  best  a  professional  student  who  how- 
ever need  pass  no  examination;  he  becomes 

[Photographs  acknowledged  on  page  36) 
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an  artist  on  his  ipse  dixit.  His  profession,  more- 
over, has  become  an  intellectual  affair  like 
mathematics,  a  matter  of  'wrangling'  about 
theory,  not  a  question  of  practice. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  certain  it  is  that 
Chardin's  art  is  the  result  of  practice,  of  tricks 
which  he  discovered  for  himself  and  anxiously 
kept  to  himself.  Diderot  remarks  that  he 
would  never  allow  anyone  to  see  him  at  work. 
The  inquisitive  were  curious  about  his  palette 
and  fatuously  attributed  the  qualities  of  his 
paint  to  his  use  of  the  thumb,  which  is  quite 
probable;  an  artist  will  use  any  and  every 
means  to  get  what  he  wants.  Chardin's  art, 


that  extraordinarily  mov- 
ing quality  which  all  his 
paintings,  some  of  his  por- 
traits perhaps  excepted, 
possess  grew  entirely  out 
of  practice,  not  out  of 
theory,  and  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  others 
on  that  basis. 

Yet  see  how  abstruse 
and  transcendental  amat- 
ter  it  becomes  to  the  mind 
of  the  'wrangling'  analyst. 
This  is  how  one  of  them, 
Roger  Fry,*  approaches 
Chardin's  art. 

'When  one  day,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago,' 
he  says,  'Monsieur  Char- 
din  went  into  the  kitchen 
of  a  certain  house  in  Paris, 
he  saw  a  saucepan  lying 
on  a  kitchen  table.  That 
is  a  fact  which  is  recorded 
in  a  particular  picture  and 
it  is  one  that  science 
might  conceivably  find 
useful;  but  when  we  look 
at  the  picture  we  pay  no 
attention  to  that  fact: 
what  we  care  about  is  the 
exact  and  unique  quality 
of  Chardin's  experience, 
what  state  of  mind  the 
sight  of  the  saucepan  put 
him  into,  how  it  affected 
him,  what  was  in  the  situ- 
ation that  made  him  take  immense  trouble  to 
tell  us  about  it.  And  those  persons  who  have 
the  power  to  apprehend  what  Chardin  ex- 
pressed find  it  to  be  an  experience  of  very 
great  significance,  one  that  far  transcends 
anything  usually  conveyed  to  us  by  actual 
saucepans,  one  that  takes  us  into  the  remoter 
regions  of  the  imaginative  world.' 

All  this  sounds,  to  use  a  frequent  term  of 
Fry's,  'frightfully  difficult,'  almost  mystical. 
And  of  course  all  'reflections'  are,  whether 
they  are  on,  say,  the  Rights  of  Man,  or  on  the 

*  See  'Art  History  as  an  academic  study',  in  Last  Lectures 
by  Roger  Fry,  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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lights  on  a  saucepan.  So 
far,  however,  as  Fry's  're- 
flections' purport  to  have 
any  bearing  on  Chardin's 
or  our  own  processes  of 
mind,  we  must  dispute 
their  relevance. 

Chardin  almost  certain- 
ly did  not  'one  day'  see 
that  saucepan;  it  was  an 
every-day  experience;  it 
did  not  come  to  him  as  a 
sudden  revelation  about 
saucepans  in  general  or 
this  one  in  particular.  It 
was  part  and  parcel  of  a 
gradual  revelation  about 
the  look  of  all  things  when 
he  was  thinking  of  paint- 
ing and  not,  of  course,  of 
cooking,  though  a  poulet  en 
casserole  is  a  not  unpleas- 
ing  sight  in  itself.  Chardin 
may  in  the  first  place  have 
wanted  to  paint  sauce- 
pans, amongst  other  sub- 
jects of  still  life,  because  it 
was  easier  to  get  them  to 
'sit'  for  him  than  his 
mother  or  a  camarade.  Sim- 
ilar reasons  made  Cezanne 
prefer  pommes  to  per  sons. 
Afterwards  Chardin  may 
have  wanted  to  introduce 
saucepans  because  they 
also  occur  in  the  paintings 
of  the  ecole  flamande ;  or  the 
particular  saucepan  Fry  referred  to  may  have 
been  introduced  because  it  went  well  with  other 
things,  such  as  herrings  or  cabbages  or  cucum- 
bers which  will  not  keep  quite  so  still  indefi- 
nitely and  to  the  forms  of  which  and  the  col- 
ours of  which  it  made  a  harmonious  contrast. 
If  Chardin's  saucepans  provide  an  experience 
'that  far  transcends  anything  usually  con- 
veyed to  us  by  actual  saucepans,'  the  reason  is 
a  simple  one:  they  are  not  saucepans  but 
paint.  If  they  are  to  be  compared  with  other 
saucepans  they  should  be  compared  with 
those  of  Teniers,  say,  or  of  Manet,  or  any 
other  painter  of  kitchen  utensils.  And  thus 
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compared  there  is  some  reason  for  Roger 
Fry's  praise.  Chardin's  still  lifes  are  not  so 
much  actualities  as  their  quintessential  ab- 
straction rendered  in  paint. 

And  all  this,  we  submit,  far  from  being  a 
transcendental  excursion  into  'remote  regions 
of  the  imaginative  world'  was  his  scientious 
and  conscientious  way  of  doing  a  decent  job  of 
work  for  which  he  could  honestly  demand  to 
be  decently  remunerated.  It  was  that,  and, 
we  maintain,  nothing  else,  that  'was  in  the 
situation  that  made  him  take  immense 
trouble  to  tell  us  about  it.' 

It  is  all  perfectly  simple;  or,  at  all  events,  as 
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simple  as  any  other  problem  in  this  complex 
and  perplexing  world.  If  one  must  seek  an 
answer  to  the  question,  Why  did  Chardin 
paint  like  Chardin?  one  might  first  attempt 
an  answer  to  such  a  problem  as:  Why  do 
daisies  grow  like  daisies  and  why  do  child- 
ren pick  them? 

No;  such  an  approach  to  art  and  artists  is 
altogether  too  transcendental.  The  eight- 
eenth-century admirers  of  Chardinpreserved 
a  more  rational  attitude  to  his  qualities.  For 
example  :  the  Mercure  de  France  of  October 
1 746,  says :  ''La  Benedicite  *  de  M.  Chardin,  est 
comme  tout  ce  qu'on  a  vu  de  lui,  marque  au  coin 
d'ingenuite  et  de  verite  qu'  appartient  qu'd  lui.' 

And  here,  a  profound  observation  on 
Chardin's  art  by  the  famous  Diderot: 

'Pour  regarder  les  tableaux  des  autres,  il  semble 
que  faie  besoin  de  me  faire  des  yeux;  pour  voir 
ceux  de  Chardin,  je  rial  qu'd  garder  ceux  que  la 
nature  m'a  donnes  et  m'en  bien  servir.'  That  he 
did  make  good  use  of  the  eyes  which  nature 

*  The  original,  now  in  the  Louvre. 


had  given  him  is  made  clear  in  many  other 
of  his  critical  remarks.  For  example,  he 
speaks  of  Chardin's  ' 'couches  epaisses  de  couleurs 
appliquees  les  un  sur  les  autres  et  dont  I'effet  trans- 
pire de  dessous  en  dessus' — 'the  thick  coats  of 
paint,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  so  that,  in 
effect,  the  lower  one  passes  through  the 
higher' ;  and  he  remarks  on  'what  seems  like 
a  vapour  blown  on  to  the  canvas '  [vapeur 
qu'on  a  soufflee  sur  la  toile) ,  by  which  he  means 
the  atmospheric  unity  of  Chardin's  pictures. 
And  so  he  deals,  in  innumerable  other  pithy 
comments,  with  the  concrete  means  and  the 
optical  effects  of  Chardin's  magic.  His  ap- 
proach is  rational,  not  metaphysical.  It 
also,  unfortunately,  sometimes  gets  mixed 
up  with  ethics — but  that  is  another  aspect 
which  does  not  concern  us  here,  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  paint. 

Chardin  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in 
an  age  in  which  artists  were  still  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  organism;  as  servants  of 
High  Society,  in  fact.  Chardin's  patrons, 
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from  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Kings  of 
France  to  the  nobility  and  the  financial  gentry, 
liked  his  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  the  sim- 
ple, but  not  coarse,  people,  as  a  way  of  escape 
from  their  own  perplexities,  even  more  than 
complexity.  They  most  certainly  did  not  think 
of  him  as  a  great  artist,  as  he  himself  did  not, 
because  he  had  no  pretensions  to  classical  erudi- 
tion; but  they  did  appreciate  him  as  the  su- 
preme painter  he  was. 

And  he  was  a. painter  not  a  draughtsman.  Very 
few  of  his  drawings  are  extant,  and  from  what 
we  know  of  his  methods  he  had  no  need  for 
them.  His  contemporaries,  though  invariably 
stressing  his  exact  imitation  of  nature,  never- 
theless praised  even  more  the  quality  of  his 
paint,  in  other  words,  the  manipulation  of  it; 
they  admired  his  textures  and  his  effects  of  light 
and,  above  all,  the  atmospheric  harmony  of 
his  colours.  What  they  perhaps  did  not  appre- 
ciate quite  as  much  as  we  do  to-day  was  the 
cunning  of  his  design  or  what  our  modernists 
call  the  'architectonics'  of  his  pictures.  We  are 
perhaps  more  aware  than  his  contemporaries 
of  the  way  in  which  he  places  his  'shapes,'  bal- 


PORTRAIT  OF  MME  CHARDIN  IN  PASTEL  :  SIGNED  AND  DATED 
1776   :   IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  M.  FORSYTH  VVYCKES,  PARIS 


STILL  LIFE  OF  PIPES  AND  DRINKING  VESSELS  ON  A  STONE  TABLE  :  MUSEUM  OF  THE  LOUVRE 


ances  his  cones  with 
his  cylinders,  his 
spheres  with  hiscubes, 
links  horizontals  by 
diagonals  with  verti- 
cals, and  builds  this 
architecture  of  his 
within  the  compass  of 
his  frame.  Nothing 
new  in  practice  per- 
haps, but  something 
new  in  its  conscious 
deliberateness  which 
makes  his  still  lifes  so 
conspicuously  satisfy- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  the 
more  so  because  he 
placed  the  right 
shapes  in  the  right 
places  as  if  by  accident. 

Chardin  is  perhaps 
the  one  master  with 
whom  the  what  is 
done  and  the  how  it  is 
done  are  inseparable ; 
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and  it  is  because  of  this  complete  integration 
and  identification  of  subject  with  execution 
that  he  has  pleased  the  discriminating  in  the 
past,  does  so  in  the  present,  and  will  continue 
to  do  as  long  as  his  pictures  last. 

MEDIAEVAL  HERALDIC  GLASS 

(Continued  from  page  q) 

death  of  his  mother  in  1403,  she,  despite  the 
confiscation  of  her  husband's  estates  on  his 
attainder,  having  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  the  Manor  of  West  Horsley.  One 
may  note  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Berners 


arms — quarterly  or  and 
vert — combined  with 
the  perished  condition 
of  the  green  quarters 
in  the  surcoat  of  the 
figure,  have  misled 
some,  including  the 
editor  of  the  S.A.S. 
book,  to  ignore  the 
heraldic  character  of 
the  surcoat  and  to 
treat  it  as  stained  and 
decorated  with  a  con- 
ventional leaf  pattern. 
In  this  connexion  I 
should  mention  that, 
in  my  drawing,  I  have 
restored  the  lower  part 
of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  surcoat — lost  in  the 
original  and  there  re- 
presented at  present  by 
a  piece  of  white  glass. 

NEWDIGATE  (ST. 

peter)  .  A  run  of  about 
thirteen  miles  south- 
eastward from  West 
Horsley  will  bring  one 
to  Newdigate  Church, 
where,  in  the  middle- 
window  of  the  North 
wall,  is  a  shield  with 
the  arms  of  Newdigate 
— gules  three  lions'1  legs 
erect  and  erased  argent 
(No.  iii)  —  a  family 
which,  though  of  con- 
siderable rank  and  importance,  never  held  the 
manor  of  Newdigate.  Theshield  and  itssettings 
are  all  pot-metal  and  in  good  preservation,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  lost  two  sections  of  its  border— 
the  semi-circular  piece  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
sinister  side  and  the  corresponding  piece  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  dexter  side.  These,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  have  been  supplied  in  the 
illustration.  The  shield  is  set  in  a  geometrical 
panel  composed  of  a  quatrefoil  and  a  lozenge 
with  a  yellow  ornamented  border  and  blue 
fillings-in:  both  the  field  of  the  shield  and  the 
fillings-in  are  diapered.  The  panel  is  leaded 
into  a  background  of  quarries  which  bear 
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conventional  floral  designs  and  are  bordered 
yellow  on  their  upper  sides.  Unfortunately 
the  shield,  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  panel,  has 
been  reglazed  inside  out,  thus  turning  the 
lions'  legs  to  the  sinister  when  they  should  face 
the  dexter,  as  in  the  arms  of  Serjeant  Richard 
Newdigate  in  the  bay  window  of  Gray's  Inn 
Hall,  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  for 
July  1938.  Shield,  settings  and  quarries  are 
late  Fourteenth  Century,  though  the  border  of 
the  light — grapes  and  vine  leaves  (No.  iv) — is 
earlier  in  the  same  century. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES    (OUR   LADY) .    In  the 

tracery  of  the  East  window  of  the  Chancel  of 
this  church  are  two  panels  of  mid-fourteenth- 
century  glass — very  fine  examples  of  their 
subjects,  though  it  is  right  to  say  that  they  con- 
tain some  restorations.  They  are  in  the  two 
lower  of  the  three  octofoils,  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  tracery,  and  show,  in  the  dexter 
octofoil,  a  shield  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (No. 
v)  and,  in  the  sinister,  a  shield  of  the  Instru- 
ments of  the  Passion  (No.  vi).  The  design  and 
colour  of  the  shields  and  accessories  are  alike 
in  both,  though  details  necessarily  differ.  The 
shields,  hung  from  oak  branches,  the  white 
and  yellow  leafage  of  which  is  disposed 
around  them,  are  red,  the  cross  is  green  and 
the  Instruments  of  the  Passion  white  and 
yellow :  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity  is  entirely 
in  grisaille. 


SHAKESPEARE'S  CHAIR? 

{Continued from  page  12) 

For  argument's  sake,  let  us  guess.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  chair  was  already  an  old 
family  possession  of  these  Shakespeares.  They 
are  said  to  have  come  from  near  Warwick. 
Certainly  there  were  Shakespeares  there- 
abouts in  the  later  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries.  Some  of  them  may  have  descended 
from  Thomas  Shaxper,  a  Warwick  'shu- 
maker,'  who  died  in  1577.  He  conceivably  be- 
longed to  the  family  at  Mousley  End,  Rowing- 
ton  (Sir  E.  K.  Chambers:  William  Shakespeare: 
A  Study  oj Facts  and  Problems  (1930),  II,  p.  365). 
This  Thomas's  son,  John,  is  believed  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Stratford  'shumaker' 
who  was  formerly  confused  with  the  poet's 
father,  but  was  quite  possibly  a  kinsman  of  his. 


Now  the  poet's  grandfather  was  almost  cer- 
tainly Richard  Shakespeare  of  Snitterficld, 
between  Stratford  and  Warwick.  He  may 
have  been  earlier  at  Hampton  Corley  in  Bud- 
brooke,  less  than  two  miles  north-west  of 
Warwick  (Chambers:  op  cit.,  I,  p.  28,  et  al.). 
Though  the  poet's  earlier  ancestry  is  entirely 
conjectural,  the  possibility  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  Shakespeares  of  Rowington 
and/or  Wroxall  cannot  be  ignored.  Could  it  be 
shown  that  a  remote  kinship  existed  between 
the  poet  and  Mr.  Manton's  Warwick  recusant, 
the  story  of  the  chair  as  given  by  Brassington 
might  receive  incidental  support. 

(Thanks,  for  information,  are  due  to  Mr. 
Paul  Morgan,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 
Shakespeare  Memorial,  Stratford-upon- 
Avon;  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Cashmore,  F.L.A.,  the 
Birmingham  City  Librarian;  and,  for  per- 
mission to  photograph  the  wood  engraving, 
No.  iv,  to  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum.) 
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BOXES  IN  PRESSED  HORN  AND 

TORTOISESHELL 


By  CHARLES  A.  EDINGS 


No.  I. — HORN  SNUFF-BOX  MADE  BY  OBRISSET  FOR  JOHN  CATER 
OF  ST.  MARTINS  LE  GRAND  :  C.  1720  :  GREG  COLL.,  MANCHESTER 


A  PART  from  the  late  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips' 
L\  study  of  John  Obrisset  and  his  pro- 
2  ductions,  and  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Hercules  Read's  treatise  in  the  Portfolio 
Monographs  for  1894,  work  in  pressed  horn 
and  tortoiseshell  has  met  with  very  little 
notice  from  either  collectors  or  students.  Yet 
it  more  than  merits  appreciative  attention. 
The  tops  of  the  earlier  boxes  were  'struck' 
from  dies  which  were  the  work  of  medallists  of 
distinction,  and  though  those  of  a  later  date 
are  not  of  the  same  high  quality,  they  are 
equally  interesting  in  that  they  reflect  the 
manners,  tastes  and  aspirations  of  their  users, 
and  at  the  same  time  record  the  political  up- 
heavals, the  national  tragedies  and  victories 
through  which  they  passed.  Moreover — a 
matter  of  moment  in  these  times — a  represen- 
tative collection  in  every  way  satisfying  to  the 
student  can  be  brought  together  for  a  very 
reasonable  outlay.  The  best  of  Obrisset's  boxes 


may  perhaps  realize  as  much  as  £10,  but 
those  by  other  and  unnamed  artists  can  be 
purchased  for  two  or  three  pounds  apiece. 

Though  pressed  horn  was  known  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  its  enlarged  used  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  logical  outcome  of  the  latest  tech- 
nique employed  by  the  French  gainiers,  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century  began 
to  make  use  of  metal  matrices  to  impress  pat- 
terns upon  objects  made  of  cuir  bouilli.  The 
substitution  of  horn  for  treated  leather  was 
due  to  the  greater  toughness  and  to  aesthetic 
considerations  arising  from  its  translucence. 
The  principal  Continental  centre  of  this  ar- 
tistic craft  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  was 
Dieppe.  Marshal  de  Vauban  in  1694  noted 
the  then  very  large  trade  carried  on  by  the 
cometiers  or  tabletiers  en  comes  of  Dieppe — 'Les 
ouvrages  d'ivoire,  ceux  de  corne  sculptes  et 
mises  en  oeuvres  montent  a  plus  de  trois  cens 
mille  livres'  (Les  Projets  de  M.  le  Marechal  de 
Vauban,  edit.  Jules  Thieury,  1864,  p.  14).  Ac- 
cording to  Diderot,  Dieppe  and  Rouen  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  craft  in  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  Paris  having  only 
three  or  four  practitioners  (Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences,  vol.  IV  (1753),  p.  253).  Spain,  too, 
produced  many  characteristic  boxes  in  pressed 
horn  during  this  later  period,  but  nothing 
appears  to  be  known  either  of  the  artists 
responsible  or  the  location  of  the  industry. 

At  the  outset  the  would-be  collector  may 
abandon  any  hope  of  acquiring  an  example  of 
the  very  rare  portrait  plaquettes  of  John  Os- 
born  (?  1 584-?  1634),  the  Worcestershire-born 
artist,  who  with  his  brother  Richard  was  es- 
tablished at  Amsterdam  during  the  first  third 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  work  of  Sam- 
uel Lambelet  (1663-1 727),  a  native  of  Claus- 
thal  but  of  Swiss  descent,  is  almost  equally 
rare.  He  is  best  known  as  a  medallist  in  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Brunswick-Liine- 
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No.  II. — TORTOISESHELL  SNUFFBOX  PRESSED  WITH  ENGINE-TURNING,  MOUNTED  IN  GOLD  :  ENGLISH  CIRCA  1740 
No.  III. — HORN  SNUFF-BOX,  WITH  FIGURES  EMBLEMATIC  OF  FRUITFULNESS  :  FRENCH  CA.  1730  :  IN  LADY  BEARD'S  COLL. 


burg,  but  it  is  on  record  that  he  produced 
pressed  horn  boxes  in  imitation  of  one  at  least 
of  the  designs  of  John  Obrisset,  signing  them 
S.L.FC.  The  names  of  one  or  two  English 
craftsmen  alone  are  known.  John  Obrisset  or 
Aubrisset  (_/?.  1 706-1 728)  was  actually  a 
Huguenot  refugee  from  Dieppe.  A  second 
artist,  who  signed  a  version  of  Obrisset's 
famous  'Drake  box'  with  his  initials  LP.  was 
identified  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Trapnell  as  a 
certain  Isaac  Pratt.  The  initials  J.  W.  were 


noticed  by  Sir  Charles  Hercules  Read  upon 
some  horn  knife  handles  of  the  early  Nine- 
teenth Century.  The  name  W.  Wilson  was 
found  on  a  circular  box,  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  March  191 2.  And  lastly  F. 
Baker  was  responsible  for  a  tobacco-box  bear- 
ing a  fictitious  coat  of  arms,  now  in  the 
Plaquette  Room  at  the  British  Museum. 

Obrisset's  work  forms  a  subject  by  itself, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  has  recorded  almost  every- 
thing that  will  ever  be  known  of  this  man  and 


No.  IV.— GOLDEN  COLOURED  HORN  BOX  WITH  AMOROUS  EMBLEMS 
SNUFF-BOX    IMPRESSED    WITH    CLASSICAL   EMBLEMS    AND  FLOWERS 


SPANISH  XVIIITH  CENT.  No.  V.— TORTOISESHELL 
:    ENGLISH   C.    1750   :   LADY   BEARD'S  COLLECTION 
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No.  VI.— GILDED  COPPER  SNUFF-BOX  INSET  WITH  CRYSTALS 
ENGLISH,  EARLY  XVIIITH  CENT.  :  IN  LADY  BEARD'S  COLLECTION 

his  productions.  But  when  recently  examining 
the  Thomas  Tylston  Greg  collection,  belong- 
ing to  the  Manchester  Corporation,  I  found 
an  unrecorded  variety  of  Obrisset's  Negro- 
head  snuff-box  (No.  i).  All  the  three  types  of 
this  box  hitherto  noticed  are  uninscribed.  The 
Greg  example,  signed  O.B.,  is  circumscribed : 
'John  Cater,  Snuff  Maker  in  St.  Martins  le 
Grand,  sells  wholesale  at  ye  lowest  prices,'  a 
circumstance  that  proves  beyond  question 
that  these  shallow  often  loose-lidded  boxes 
were  actually  used  for  snuff,  a  fact  that  has 
sometimes  been  doubted. 

Pressed  horn  boxes  of  English  origin  with 
heraldic  embellishments  are  rare.  The  best 
known  example  is  of  course  Obrisset's  'Drake 
box'  produced  in  1712,  of  which  a  number  of 


versions  exist.  But  the  box  by  F.  Baker  in  the 
British  Museum  is  unique;  at  least  no  other 
impression  has  so  far  been  found,  though  it 
must  have  been  made  in  large  numbers.  The 
coat-of-arms  on  it  may  be  read  as — a  punch- 
bowl between  in  chief  a  crescent  and  a  star  and  in 
base  a  lantern.  C.  an  owl  perched  on  a  beer-barrel.  M. 
In  node  laetamur.  Sir  Charles  Hercules  Read 
referred  to  these  arms  as  those  of 'some  society 
of  topers,'  and  assigned  the  box  to  the  early 
Nineteenth  Century.  Actually  they  are  those 
assumed  by  the  once  well-known  Lumber 
Troop,  self-styled  Ancient  and  Honourable, 
a  convivial  association  that  could  number 
among  its  one-time  members  both  King 
George  II  when  Prince  of  Wales,*  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  Queen  Anne. 
According  to  a  seemingly  well-informed 
writer  in  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  for  April 
1 786  (p.  30 1 ) ,  the  tobacco  papers  used  by  one 
John  Harrison,  a  Trooper  and  a  tobacconist 
of  Bell-Yard,  Temple-Bar,  who  supplied  his 
brother  members  with  'Troop-Sand,'  that  is, 
tobacco  and  snuff,  were  printed  with  these 
pseudo-arms,  completed  by  supporters  in  the 
likenesses  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  He  adds  that 
the  arms  had  been  designed  by  William 
Hogarth,  himself  a  Trooper  about  1730/35. 
Judged  by  its  style  the  box  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  about  1730- 1740,  and  I  can  see 

*  The  Attic  Miscellany,  April  1781;  James  Grant  in  his 
Sketches  in  London,  1838  (edit.  1850,  p.  93),  says,  'William  the 
Fourth's  grandfather,'  that  is  Frederick  Lewis  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  mistake  for  'great  grandfather.' 
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No.  VII. — SNUFF-BOX  OF  TORTOISESHELL,  WOOD  AND  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  :  CIRCA  1780.  No.  VIII.— COMPOSITION  BOX  :  EARLY 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY.   No.   IX.— SILVER  -  STUDDED    HORN   SNUFF  BOX    :   CIRCA    1780    :   IN   THE    COLLECTION   OF   LADY  BEARD 
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No.  X. — SNUFFBOX  OF  HORN,  WOOD  AND  BONF.  :  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.  No.  XI.— SNUFF-MULL  :  SCOTTISH  EARLY 
NINETEENTH  CENT.  No.  XII. — COMPOSITION  BOX  :  MID-NINETEENTH  CENTURY  :  WITH  DEBASED  ORNAMENT  :  LADY  BEARD'S  COLL. 


nothing  improbable  in  Hogarth's  suggested 
authorship.  He  certainly  did  heraldic  work, 
and  the  bacchic  flavour  of  the  arms  is  exactly 
what  one  would  expect  from  him  in  the 
circumstances. 

Continental  heraldic  boxes  are  nearly  as 
rare  as  those  of  English  origin,  and  the  events 
that  occasioned  their  production  are  more 
often  than  not  undeducible.  A  charming 
French  example  bears  the  arms  of  a  Dauphin 
of  France.  On  general  grounds  one  must  pro- 
nounce this  box  to  be  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  personage 
commemorated  may  therefore  be  either  Louis, 
Grand-Dauphin  de  France,  son  of  Louis  XIV, 
who  died  in  171 1,  or  Louis,  Dauphin  de 
France,  son  of  Louis  XV,  who  was  born  in 
1729.  Personally  I  incline  to  the  latter.  A  box 
in  Lady  Beard's  collection  (No.  iii),  probably 
the  work  of  the  same  craftsman  and  of  about 
the  same  date,  shows  a  figure  seemingly  em- 
blematical of  Fruitfulness,  her  attributes  be- 
ing a  wr  eath  of  grapes,  Cupid  and  a  sheaf  of 
corn,  a  bird,  a  rabbit  and  vines. 

Spain  too  produced  a  considerable  number 
of  somewhat  similar  boxes  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century.  They  are  much  coarser  in 
execution,  but  what  they  lack  in  this  direction 
is  compensated  for  by  the  brilliant  natural 
colour  of  the  horn.  Generally  it  is  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow  and  almost  transparent.  Oc- 
casionally the  horn  is  marked  with  bright  red 
streaks,  and  rarely  I  have  met  with  examples 
of  a  light  jadt  green,  very  different  from  the 
rather  soapy  colour  of  the  French  horn.  The 
scheme  of  ornament  usually  follows  one  pat- 


tern, the  principal  motifs  being  two  flaming 
hearts  bound  by  a  chain  upon  an  altar, 
clasped  hands  and  pairs  of  doves.  The  sur- 
rounding legends  bear  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  undying  devotion  of  the  donor  to  the 
recipient  of  his  gift  (No.  iv). 

A  not  unusual  feature  of  English  horn 
snuff-boxes  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century 
is  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  lid, 
filled  with  a  facetted  lenticular  crystal.  It 
serves  no  purpose  other  than  an  ornamental 
one,  but  it  would  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  lens  frequently  inserted  in  the  lids  of 
tobacco-boxes  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Edmund  Gay  ton,  in  his 
Pleasant  Motes  upon  Don  Quixot,  1654  (Bk.  Ill, 
cp.  V,  p.  100),  makes  mention  of  'a  Tobacco 
box  with  a  Burning  Glasse'  stolen  with  other 
objects — 'a  Case  of  Pipes,  two  rotten  Nut- 
megs, and  a  pick-Tooth' — by  Sancho  Panza 
from  Alonzo  Lopez,  ordinary  to  the  fraternity 
of  Nova  Prisona.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary 


No.  XIII.— HORN  SNUFF-BOX  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  NAPOLEON'S 
PETIT  CHAPEAU,  THE  COCKADE  INLAID  IN  BONE  :  C.  1810-1820 
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to  say  that  Cervantes'  text  has  nothing  of 
these  matters.  The  object  of  this  lens  was  two- 
fold. Samuel  Bragg  had  in  his  collection  two 
late  eighteenth-century  tobacco  boxes  of 
japanned  tin  with  burning  glasses  in  the  lids, 
surrounded  by  the  lines — 

'Bright  Sol  through  this  your  Pipe  will  light, 
And  help  old  age  to  read  and  write.' 

When  'tobacco  drinking'  was  ousted  as  a 
fashionable  vice  by  snuff  taking  the  makers 
of  early  snuff-boxes  merely  copied  tobacco 
boxes  but  made  them  of  a  lesser  capacity  to 
contain  the  tobacco  in  its  second  form,  and 
what  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  one  was 
reproduced  as  an  ornament  in  the  other.  An 
interesting  early  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
Brescian  steel  snuff-box  illustrated  in  the  June 
number  of  The  Connoisseur.  A  later  example 
of  the  use  of  this  central  crystal  is  illustrated  in 
No.  vi.  It  is  of  gilt  copper  inlaid  with  tortoise- 
shell  and  mother  o'  pearl,  Sheffield  work,  I 
believe,  of  about  1 720.  The  central  crystal  in 
the  latter  is,  as  is  often  the  case,  heraldically 
ornamented,  here  with  a  rampant  lion. 

Obrisset  produced  a  number  of  classically 
inspired  and  vigorous  designs  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  his  boxes.  His  well-known  Triumph  of 
Bacchus  was  sufficiently  popular  to  be  copied 
by  his  contemporaries,  including  Samuel 
Lambelet.  Other  artists  followed  his  lead. 
Similarly  inspired  subjects  of  the  middle  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  are  in  their  insipidity 
characteristic  of  their  period — Cupid  among  the 
Roses,  or  as  in  No.  v  an  oval  shield  with  a  bow 
and  a  quiver  of  arrows  surrounded  by  a  spray 
of  flowers.  Diapered  patterns,  engine- turning 


No  XIV.— THE  BACK  OF  NO.  XIII,  IMPRESSED  WITH  DAVID'S 
'NAPOLEON  AU  MONT  ST.  BERNARD'  :  LADY  BEARD'S  COLLECTION 


and  basket-work  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
No.  ii,  a  tortoiseshell  box  with  a  gold  hinge, 
has  the  lid  impressed  with  an  engine-turned 
'rose,'  obviously  derived  from  a  form  of  en- 
richment very  usual  upon  lignum  vitae  tobacco 
boxes  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  body  of 
the  box  is  covered  with  basket-work. 

Many  of  these  mechanical  space-filling 
ornaments  remained  popular  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  were  reproduced  upon  the  compo- 
sition boxes  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century 
(Nos.  viii  and  x).  Some  few  of  the  early  dies 
seem  to  have  survived  until  a  late  date,  for  the 
'vine-tendril'  border  of  No.  viii  duplicates  leaf 
for  leaf  that  on  a  horn  box  with  a  crystal 
centre  of  about  1 720  which  I  recently  handled. 

The  French  Revolution,  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire  produced  a  great  number  of  boxes  x 
of  an  historical  character,  but  none  possesses 
greater  appeal  than  those  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Le  retour  du  prin temps  et  de  la  violette,  and 
to  commemorate  the  shattering  of  the  great  , 
idol  at  Waterloo.  Most  treasured  of  all  by  , 
collectors  of  Napoleonic  relics  are  the  tabati- 
eres  au  Petit-chapeau,  similar  to  Nos.  xiii  and 
xiv.  Made  in  copper,  brass,  tortoiseshell  and  1 
horn  they  were  carried  by  anciens  militaires,  \ 
veterans  of  the  Grande  Armee.  Under  the  Re- 
storation  they  were  forbidden,  until  the  death  1 
of  the  Emperor  in  1821  removed  all  danger  of 
a  second  Hundred  Days.  They  were,  however, 
made  and  sold  clandestinely,  and  during  the 
Terreur  blanche  it  was  most  dangerous  to  use 
one  in  public,  or  even  in  private  when  stran-  i 
gers  were  present.  Usually  the  back  of  the  hat 
was  plain,  but  many  examples  are  impressed 
with  reproductions  of  famous  portraits  of  the 
Emperor.  In  the  present  instance  the  back 
bears  David's  Napoleon  au  Mont  St.  Bernard 
painted  in  1805. 

A  collection  of  horn  and  tortoiseshell 
tobacco  and  snuff-boxes  should  include  some 
examples  of  the  composite  boxes  popular  at 
the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Typical 
specimens  are  illustrated  in  Nos.vii  and  x,  both 
having  tops  and  bottoms  of  horn  and  wood,  in 
the  one  case  mounted  in  Sheffield  plate  and 
the  other  in  bone.  Again,  the  presence  of  a 
horn  snuff-mull  (No.  xi)  adds  interest,  and 
the  plainer  boxes  of  the  middle  of  the  century 
similar  to  No.  ix  should  not  be  omitted. 
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IN  these  tragic  days,  when  destruction 
stalks  abroad  and  the  very  existence  of  art 
is  in  peril,  the  work  of  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  takes  on  an  immensely  en- 
hanced importance.  Its  functions,  as  its  name 
implies,  are  to  acquire  and  preserve  works  of  art 
for  our  national  collections,  so  that  they  may 
become  for  all  time  the  common  property  of 
our  people,  and  to  encourage  an  interest  in  our 
heritage.  This  work  is  undertaken  by  know- 
ledgable  experts,  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 


SALLET  AND  BEVOR,  SOUTH  GERMAN  :  THE  SALLET,  CIRCA  1480  :  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
FITZUTLLIAM   MUSEUM  WITH   THE   AID   OF  THE  NATIONAL    ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 


is  carried  out  with  wise  discrimination.  Not 
only  are  the  objects  approved  works  of  distinc- 
tion in  themselves,  but  are  purchased  with  an 
eye  to  their  appropriate  destinations.  In  many 
cases  gifts  are  made  which  restore  objects  of 
art  to  their  original  venue  or  to  the  place 
where  they  rightly  belong,  either  by  associa- 
tion or  by  birthright. 

The  Fund  is  dependent  entirely  upon  pri- 
vate donations,  none  being  provided  by  the 
State  as  such,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
State  has  little  money  to 
spare  for  works  of  art.  All  the 
more  does  it  become  the  duty 
of  every  public-spirited  citi- 
zen and  of  all  those  who  have 
the  welfare  of  art  and  culture 
at  heart  to  support  the  Fund 
by  such  subscriptions  and 
donations  as  they  can  afford. 
In  order  to  enlist  as  wide  a 
circle  of  members  as  possible, 
the  minimum  annual  sub- 
scription has  been  fixed  at  the 
low  level  of  one  guinea,  but 
the  Committee  lay  stress  on 
the  importance  of  further 
financial  assistance  being 
given  by  members  and  by 
other  interested  persons. 
When,  for  instance,  certain 
objects  of  exceptional  artis- 
tic value  become  available, 
special  contributions  are  soli- 
cited, and  are  almost  invari- 
ably forthcoming.  Further, 
legacies  may  be  bequeathed 
either  in  the  form  of  money 
or  of  works  of  art.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Committee  has  many  op- 
portunities to  acquire,  on 
specially  favourable  terms,. 
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covetable  works  of  high  value  which  are  fre- 
quently offered  to  the  Society  at  much  lower 
prices  than  would  be  accepted  from  any  other 
purchasers,  but  for  lack  of  means  these  gener- 
ous offers  have  too  often  had  to  be  declined. 

The  members,  of  which  the  Society  boasts 
about  ten  thousand,  have  many  privileges, 
which  more  than  set  off  the  cost  of  their  sub- 
scriptions. Invitations  to  inspect  famous  pri- 
vate collections  and  loan  exhibitions  are  freely 
issued,  cards  entitling  to  free  admission  to  the 
State  libraries  and  art  galleries  may  be  ob- 
tained, besides  other  advantages,  all  of  which 
are  set  out  in  the  Fund's  thirty-sixth  annual 
report  just  issued. 

The  past  year's  acquisitions  bring  the  total 
of  gifts,  many  of  them  multifold,  up  to  the 
number  of  1,190,  and  include  pictures,  draw- 
ings, prints,  sculptures,  armour,  furniture, 
porcelain,  glass,  textiles,  metal-work,  silver 
and  jewellery,  and  these  are  now  as  widely 
distributed  as  they  are  various. 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  Greenwich  har- 
ness (c.  1 550)  from  the  Wilton  Armoury  which 
was  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann  and  fully 
illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  of  July  1939. 
After  having  been  in  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst's  col- 
lection in  America,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Fund  and  presented  to  the  Tower  Armouries. 
The  notes  in  the  Fund's  current  report  tell  us 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Wilton  sale  its  Green- 
wich provenience  was  detected  only  by  the 
late  S.  J.  Whawell,  who  purchased  it.  I  have 
been  assured,  however,  that  several  other  ex- 
perts in  armour  were  aware  of  its  origin. 
Among  these  were  certainly  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann, 
Mr.  Cripps-Day,  Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  and  Mr.  F. 
M.  Kelly,  all  of  whom  recognized  the  au- 
thentic Greenwich  outlines.  This  harness,  the 
Negroli  helmet  purchased  the  previous  year 
for  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  and  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  in  The  Connoisseur,  June 
1938,  and  the  sallet  and  bevor  from  Major  H. 
D.  Barnes's  collection  here  illustrated,  are,  we 
believe,  the  first  purchases  of  armour  made  or 
assisted  by  the  N.A.-C.  Fund.  The  two  latter 
pieces  are  not  homogeneous  and  to  us  appear 
ill-assorted.  Nevertheless,  both  are  important, 
and  are  a  welcome  acquisition  to  the  Fitz- 
william Museum. 

Of  the  more  important  pictures  we  illustrate 


A  NIGERIAN  BRONZE  HEAD  EROM  IEE  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
BRITISH  ML'SEl'M     THE  NATIONAL  AKT  COLLEl  HONS  MM) 


a  fine  work  by  Gerard  van  Honthorst  en- 
titled Veritas — Vanitas,  which  has  gone  to  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  and  towards  which  the 
Fund  contributed  the  sum  of  £100  out  of 
£250.  Another  purchase  which  the  Fund 
helped  generously  is  an  excellent  painting  by 
Zoffany  depicting  Charles  Towneley  and  his 
friends  seated  among  the  famous  collection  of 
antique  statuary  associated  with  his  name  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  picture  has 
been  returned  to  its  ancestral  home  at 
Burnley,  now  the  city  art  gallery  and  museum. 

Space  forbids  mention  of  more  than  a  very 
few  gifts  made  possible  by  the  Fund,  but  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland 
has  been  enriched  by  the  important  and  his- 
torically interesting  Renaissance  gold  pen- 
dant, the  work  of  a  sixteenth-century  French 
goldsmith,  once  belonging  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  It  bears  the  arms  of  Scotland,  set 
behind  a  crystal,  with  the  legend  in  defens,. 
and  the  cypher  M.R.  of  the  Queen. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


FORTY  BRITISH  PORTRAITS 

THREE  centuries  of  British  portraits,  from  Isaac 
Oliver  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  were  splendidly 
represented  in  the  exhibition  held  by  Duveen 
Brothers  in  April.  All  of  the  subjects,  save  two,  were 
from  the  Duveen  collection.  As  the  majority  of  them 
were  life-size  and  full-length,  the  presence  of  so  great  a 
number  of  the  highest  quality  and  importance  gave  the 
exhibition  the  function  of  a  review  represented  by 
examples  of  historic  lineage  little  known  to  the  public. 
The  stately  portrayal  of  Lord  Dundas,  by  Raeburn, 
which  belongs  to  Lord  Michelham,  is  here  illustrated. 
Master  Simpson,  by  Devis,  a  charming  portrait  of  a  little 


HENRY  MELVILLE,  VISCOUNT  DUNDAS,  BY  SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN 
I  ENT  BY  LORD  MICHELHAM  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FORTY 
BRITISH   PORTRAITS   HELD  AT  DUVEEN  BROTHERS   IN  APRIL 


boy  and  his  terrier,  is  remembered  among  the  English 
subjects  at  the  Old  Master  exhibition  at  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  last  summer,  but  the  majority  have  not 
been  shown  since  their  arrival  in  America. 

The  exhibition  presented  only  ten  painters,  allotting 
six  subjects  each  to  Gainsborough  and  Hoppner,  three 
to  Raeburn  and  Reynolds,  thirteen  to  Romney,  two 
to  Beechey,  and  single  examples  to  Isaac  Oliver,  Devis 
and  Lawrence.  The  remaining  four  were  from  the  hand 
of  Van  Dyck,  from  whose  brush  came  the  most  distin- 
guished of  seventeenth-century  British  subjects.  This 
concentration  on  the  most  brilliant  figures  in  British 
portrait  painting  offered  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
the  range  and  depth  and  the  consistent  excellence, 
found  in  the  art  of  the  leading  portrait  painters  of 
England. 

The  earliest  subject,  though  by  a  great  miniaturist, 
is  a  large  canvas,  in  which  Isaac  Oliver  portrays  the  son 
of  James  I,  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
friend,  Lord  Harrington,  on  their  return  from  the  hunt 
with  a  deer  as  trophy.  It  is  handsomely  constructed  in 
design,  with  a  definite  formality  in  the  luxuriant  land- 
scape setting  into  which  are  introduced  a  horse  and 
dog  and  fallen  deer,  while  the  painting  of  the  lace  and 
embroidery  of  the  costumes  and  the  sword  which  the 
prince  is  returning  to  its  sheath,  displays  a  consummate 
perfection. 

The  motif  of  the  group  portrait,  so  ably  treated  here, 
recurs  again  in  the  exhibition,  the  next  instance  being 
Van  Dyck's  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Newport  and  Lord 
Goring,  seen  at  half  length  with  a  partial  view  of  land- 
scape. Gainsborough's  Cruttenden  Sisters  presents  them 
in  an  interior,  one  seated  at  a  table,  the  other  holding  a 
stringed  instrument;  a  triangular  composition,  not 
arbitrarily  enforced,  with  a  suggestion  of  accidental 
arrangement.  The  delicacy  with  which  the  figures,  in 
their  beruffled,  lacy  gowns,  are  painted  against  a  dark 
background  shows  the  utmost  refinement  and  sensi- 
tivity, the  heights  of  which,  in  English  portraiture,  were 
scaled  by  this  particular  master.  An  interesting  com- 
parison is  with  another  portrait  group  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, Raeburn's  James  Harrower  of  Inzievar  with  his  Wife 
and  Son,  the  three  figures  side  by  side,  the  three  heads 
at  almost  the  same  level,  a  forthright  painting  which 
eschews  grace  as  though  by  intention,  and  stakes  its 
success  on  simple  veracity. 

Raeburn,  whose  art  is  vigorous  and  unassuming, 
could  rise  to  the  demands  of  official  portraiture  without 
lessening  the  vitality  of  his  presentation.  The  full- 
length  portrait  of  Henry  Melville,  Lord  Dundas,  shows 
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him  in  robes  of  state,  but  the  painter  dis- 
poses of  them  masterfully  and  summar- 
ily, and  concentrates  on  the  forceful 
bearing  and  intent  gaze  of  his  subject. 
Lord  Dundas,  who  was  created  viscount 
in  1802,  represented  Edinburgh  in 
Parliament  and  governed  Scotland 
under  Pitt. 

Among  the  Hoppners  is  a  pleasing 
child  portrait,  the  Bo-Peep  of  Miss  Har- 
riet Ann  Seale,  while  one  of  his  early 
masterpieces  is  the  Lady  Louisa  Manners, 
Countess  of  Dysart,  a  three-quarter  length, 
having  the  especially  gentle  and  tender 
quality  which,  without  affectation,  is 
found  in  his  best  work.  This  portrait, 
which  remained  in  the  family  until  the 
present  century,  was  once  owned  by 
Charles  Wertheimer  and  later  was  in  the 
Michelham  collection. 

The  group  of  Romneys,  the  largest  in 
the  exhibition,  has  five  subjects  inspired 
by  Lady  Hamilton  in  which  she  is  twice 
shown  as  a  Bacchante,  as  Mirth,  and  in  the 
surprising  role  of  Medea.  Most  pleasing  is  the  Ambas- 
sadress portrait,  showing  her  seated  on  a  sofa,  in  a  white 
dress  with  a  blue  sash,  painted  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  Sir  William  Hamilton.  A  view  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  background  is  suggested  by  his  diplomatic 
appointment  to  Naples.  The  portrait  has  a  disarming 
naivete  and  simplicity,  although  obviously  an  idealiza- 
tion of  beauty. 

Subjects  by  Reynolds  include  the  full-length  of 
James  Boyd,  Earl  of  Errol,  a  painting  of  great  dignity 
which  inherits  something  of  the  grand  manner  of 
Renaissance  portraiture,  before  the  development  of  the 
Baroque,  modified  by  eighteenth-century  grace  and 
the  intimacy  with  which  the  British  portrait  painter  of 
this  period  presents  his  subject. 


MANET'S  CHE 
TO  THE  EXH1 


MIX  DE  FER  :  ON  LOAN  FROM  THE  HORACE  HAVEMEYER  COLLECTION 
BITION  AT  DURAND-RUEL'S  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FRIENDS  OF  FRANCE 


FOUR  GREAT  IMPRESSIONISTS 

AMONG  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  spring,  men- 
l  tion  must  be  made  of  the  exhibition  at  the  gallery 
of  Durand-Ruel  of  the  work  of  Manet,  Renoir,  Degas 
and  Cezanne  under  the  designation  of  The  Four  Great 
Impressionists.  This  was  a  loan  exhibition,  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  Friends  of  France,  an  organiza- 
tion of  which  Miss  Anne  Morgan  is  president.  It  was 
registered  in  Washington  in  September  1939,  and  has 
grown  out  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  which  was  active  until  1922.  The  exhibition 
consisted  chiefly  of  loans  from  anonymous  sources,  and 
from  the  collections  of  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  David  M.  Levy,  Mrs.  Charles  c  Payson,  the 


Phillips  Memorial  Gallery  in  Washington,  and  the 
private  collection  of  Durand-Ruel. 

Although  other  painters  of  the  Impressionist  move- 
ment may  stand  together  in  closer  outer  relationship, 
these  four  made  the  greatest  individual  attainment, 
and  as  a  retrospective  view  tends  to  bring  those  to- 
gether who  have  reached  a  certain  level,  it  is  inevitable 
that  artists  so  unlike  as  Manet  and  Cezanne  should 
share  recognition  in  common.  Actually,  Degas,  Renoir 
and  Cezanne  were  all  members  of  the  initial  society  of 
1874,  which  was  formed  to  protest  against  the  jury  of 
the  Salon  and  later  called  itself  the  Peinlres  Impression- 
istes.  With  them  were  about  thirty  more,  including 
Monet,  Pissarro,  Sisley,  Boudin  and  Berthe  Morisot, 
any  of  whom  might  be  said  typically  to  represent  the 
Impressionist  school  while  it  can  be  said  of  none  of  the 
four.  Manet  was  not  a  member  of  the  society,  although 
he  was  in  sympathy,  and,  as  an  older  man,  played  a 
fatherly  role.  He  had  fought  the  Salon  since  1859,  and 
membership  of  the  group  in  his  case  was  unimportant. 
These  four  independent  spirits,  who  were  least  influ- 
enced by  others,  come  together  now  by  right  of  their 
superlative  attainments,  and,  together,  they  offer  all 
that  is  essential  to  a  view  of  French  painting  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Five  canvases  representing  Manet  begin  with  the 
Dame  au  Gant  of  i860  which  is  austerely  beautiful, 
severe  yet  sensitive,  bold  in  its  massing  of  light  and 
dark.  Two  portraits  of  Marguerite  de  Conflans,  painted 
two  years  apart,  represent  a  later  and  freer  manner, 
fusing  light  and  shadow  instead  of  presenting  them  in 
opposition.  The  Chemin  de  Fer  of  the  Havemeyer  collec- 
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VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM  THE  NORTH  WEST  :  RARE  PROOF  FROM  THE  'ATLANTIC  NEPTUNE'  OF  DES 
BARRES,  1774-1782,  WHICH  BELONGED  TO  EUGENE  BEAUHARNAIS  :  COURTESY  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SCHAB 


from  the  Durand-Ruel 
collection  and  a  Cerises 
et  Peches  belonging  to 
Dr.  Levy,  were  shown. 
In  these  works  of  the 
years  1877  to  1882,  he 
is  seen  as  the  successor, 
but  not  the  imitator, 
of  Chardin.  Necessari- 
ly a  landscape  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Cezanne 
group,  the  one  chosen 
being  a  subject  from 
Auvers  which  revealed 
the  constructional 
strength  that  makes 
him  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  French 
landscape  painting. 


tion,  which  is  reproduced,  is  one  of  the  outdoor  sub- 
jects which  at  the  time  (1874)  seemed  violently  revolu- 
tionary in  method  and  trivial  in  subject-matter  to  the 
Salon  public,  although  to  us  it  appears  a  marvel  of 
technique  and  imbued  with  the  greatest  possible 
charm.  The  painting  of  his  garden  in  1881,  two  years 
before  Manet's  death,  is  done  with  the  Impressionists' 
palette,  and  is  a  plein  air  performance  of  particularly 
brilliant  character. 

Renoir,  who  is  represented  by  anonymous  loans,  was 
seen  in  the  early  Femme  a  VEventail,  1881,  a  painting 
resplendent  in  colour  with  a  mysterious  gleam  of  sur- 
face of  which  Renoir  kept  the  secret,  for  in  this  quality 
he  is  inimitable.  There  was  also  a  still-life  of  onions, 
painted  in  Naples  in  the  same  year,  whose  humble 
subject-matter  is  transfigured  by  its  quality  of  light. 
Three  nudes,  1885,  1891  and  1907  present  as  many 
aspects  of  his  figure  painting,  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
successive  steps  toward  a  final  development,  but  as 
distinct  phases,  each  a  goal  in  itself. 

The  ballet  dancers,  laundresses  and  modistes  of  Degas 
are  familiar  in  subject,  but  the  selection  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  unhackneyed.  The  anonymously  contri- 
buted pastel  Chez  la  Modiste  is  a  rare  descriptive  piece  in 
which  the  commonplace  discloses  a  hidden  charm. 

Cezanne's  self-portrait  of  1877  from  the  Phillips 
collection  belongs  to  the  period  when  the  painter  was 
still  associated  with  the  Impressionists,  by  whom  he 
was  never  very  much  appreciated,  however.  His 
recognition  was  to  come  years  later,  after  he  had  won 
the  interest  of  Ambroise  Vollard,  and  among  those 
who  were  rebels  against  the  tenets  of  the  Impression- 
ists. In  the  interval,  which  was  lacking  in  almost  all 
support  save  that  of  his  early  admirer,  Chocquet,  he 
was  painting  some  of  the  great  still-lifes,  of  which  two 


RARE  VIEW  OF  NEW  YORK 
FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  NEPTUNE 

IN  a  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  recently 
brought  over  from  Europe,  William  H.  Schab,  w  ho 
is  associated  with  Gilhofer  and  Ranschburg  of  Lucerne, 
is  showing  an  especially  fine  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Neptune. 
Coming  from  the  library  of  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  viceroy  of  Italy  and  son  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  it  was  included  in  the  library  of  the 
Duke's  castle,  Seon  in  Bavaria.  As  it  was  apparently 
never  in  actual  use  on  ships  for  which  it  was  intended, 
it  is  in  excellently  preserved  state.  This  work,  which 
was  executed  by  Joseph  F.  W.  Des  Barres  under  commis- 
sion from  the  Admiralty,  and  printed  by  Bodoni  of 
Parma,  1 774-1 782,  was  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish Navy  and  contained  maps,  plans,  charts  and  views 
of  the  coast,  harbours  and  cities  of  North  America. 

Reproduced  here  is  the  View  of  New  York  from  the 
North  West,  or  the  Wooded  Heights  View,  an  imprint  be- 
fore letters  of  a  rare  plate  which  does  not  appear  in  all 
of  the  copies  and  of  which  not  more  than  twelve  im- 
pressions are  known.  According  to  the  description  of 
this  view  in  Stokes'  Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island, 
Des  Barres  must  have  made  his  drawing  some  time 
between  1 763,  the  year  in  which  he  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  production  of  the  Atlantic  Neptune,  and  1  773, 
when  the  governor's  house  at  the  Fort,  which  appears 
in  the  view,  was  burned.  Although  the  rise  of  the  bluff 
on  which  Trinity  Church  stands  appears  somewhat 
steeper  than  complete  accuracy  would  allow,  the  for- 
mation of  the  land  is  shown  more  correctly  than  in 
other  early  views.  Stokes  identifies  the  settlement  at  the 
left  as  that  around  the  Paulus  Hook  Ferry,  the  houses 
being  on  Crown  Street  (now-  Liberty),  Little  Queen 
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(Cedar)  and  Stone  (Thames).  Kings'  Wharf  is  the  cen- 
tral of  the  three  wharves.  Of  the  buildings  that  line  the 
crest  of  the  bluff,  the  Free  English  School  is  to  the  right 
of  Trinity  Church,  which  is  the  most  commanding 
edifice  in  the  view.  A  small  steeple  in  the  background 
to  the  right  is  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  next  is  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church,  while  the  slender  spire  adjoin- 
ing it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  Back  of  the 
last  is  the  French  Church  du  St.  Esprit  on  King  (Pine) 
Street  and  a  little  farther  to  the  right  is  the  City  Hall 
with  flag  flying.  Next  to  City  Hall,  on  the  south,  is  the 
South  Dutch  Church.  The  Fort  occupies  the  eminence 
at  the  right,  and  below  it  is  a  line  of  posts  which  mark 
the  remains  of  an  outer  defence  and  were  in  position 
until  1 784  when  they  were  given  to  the  poor  for  fire- 
wood. When  the  Atlantic  Neptune  was  published  a  state- 
ment in  L 'esprit  des  Journeaux,  Paris,  1 784,  said  that  it 
had  cost  the  English  Government  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  addition  to  Des  Barres' 
own  expenses.  In  a  suit  against  the  Government  for  re- 
imbursement he  states  that  he  executed  257  charts  and 
views  while  preparing  this  work.  Two  copies  of  the 
Atlantic  Neptune  are  in  the  Admiralty  archives  and 
others  are  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Two  are  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  eight  in  the  Congressional  Library  in  Washington, 
and  single  examples  in  the  libraries  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Yet  another  is  in  the  private  collection  of  I.  N. 
Phelps  Stokes. 

The  Atlantic  Neptune  appeared  in  two  forms,  a  folio 
which  is  the  full  size  of  the  plates  (with  margin,  the 
present  subject  is  25  X  33^  inches)  and  a  narrow  folio 
which  has  the  plates  folded  vertically.  Plate  109  of  the 
Beauharnais  copy,  a  chai  t  of  New  York  harbour,  has 
attached  a  rare  printed  leaf — 'Nautical  Directions  to 
sail  into  the  Harbour  of  New  York.'  Another  plate  not 
found  in  most  copies  is  No.  158,  Utility  of  the  Atlantic 
Neptune,  with  an  aquatint  inset  showing  three  ships  in  a 
storm.  This  plate,  which  first  appeared  as  a  prospectus 
of  the  work,  states  that  because  the  North  American 
harbours  were  imperfectly  known,  several  ships  could 
not  find  their  way  and  were  lost. 

SCULPTURE  FROM  THE 
DAVID-WEILL  COLLECTION 

EIGHTEENTH -CENTURY  French  sculpture 
from  the  David-Weill  collection,  exhibited  at 
Wildenstein's,  follows  the  presentation  by  this  gallery 
in  former  years  of  paintings  and  drawings  from  the 
same  source.  As  in  these  other  fields,  the  sculpture  bears 
witness  to  the  distinguished  taste  which  has  brought 
together  an  unmatched  representation  of  French  art  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  There  are  fifty-six  examples, 


from  twenty-seven  sculptors,  the  earliest  of  whom 
began  their  careers  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Of 
these  were  Coysevox,  Coustou  and  Jean  Louis 
Lemoyne,  but  the  two  latter  are  represented  by  dated 
works  after  1 700.  Antoine  Coysevox  is  seen  in  the 
bronze  of  Robert  de  Cotte,  brother-in-law  of  the  archi- 
tect Mansart,  a  work  which  has  exceptional  vigour  and 
is  far  from  being  the  conventional,  grandiose  portrait 
of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  This  exceptional  work  was 
formerly  in  the  Cooper  collection  in  London.  La  Crainte 
distraite  par  V Amour,  by  Jean  Louis  Lemoyne,  in  terra 
cotta,  is  the  model  for  a  marble  group  from  the  garden 
of  the  Chateau  de  Menars  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny, 
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to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Louis  XV.  A  later  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Lemoyne  family  of  sculptors,  Jean 
Baptiste,  is  seen  in  his  portraits  of  women  which,  like 
the  paintings  of  Nattier,  contrive  to  suggest  excellent 
likenesses  while  endowing  the  subjects  with  unfailing 
grace  and  beauty.  La  Comtesse  de  Feuquieres  presents  the 
daughter  of  the  painter  Mignard,  and  Madame  de  Roissy 
the  daughter  of  the  lawyer  Gerbier  and  friend  of  Mme 
Vigee-Lebrun  the  painter. 

Guillaume  Coustou,  who  was  not  so  enslaved  by 
classicism  as  Nicolas,  is  represented  by  his  portrait  of 
Louis  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de  Pontchartrain,  which 
was  seen  here  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  exhibi- 
tion of  French  art  in  1 935.  This  bronze,  which  is  signed 
and  dated  1727,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquise  d'Havrincourt. 

The  sparkle  and  gaiety  of  French  sculpture,  its  in- 
ventiveness and  distinction,  flowered  in  manifold  ex- 
pression as  the  century  advanced.  The  art  was  carried 
forward  not  solely  by  a  few  great  sculptors,  but  was 
shared  by  a  number  of  lesser  known  men  whose  works 
deserve  inclusion  here.  Such  are  the  Jeune  fille  of  Joseph 
Rosset  ( 1 706-1 786),  the  charming  young  girls  in  terra 
cotta  or  marble  of  Louis  Claude  Vasse  (171 6—  1 772) 
and  the  marble  Fillette  of  Jacques  Francois  Joseph  Saly 
(171 7—1 776) ,  of  which  the  terra  cotta  is  in  the  Louvre. 
In  portraiture  there  is  a  marble  of  Francois  Morel  de 
Rambion  by  Perrache,  and  the  terra  cotta  of  Marie 
Anne  Botot  d'Angeville,  comedienne  at  the  Theatre 
Francais,  by  Defernex,  while  allegorical  subjects,  al- 
ways handled  imaginatively  in  French  art,  are  seen  in 
Tassaert's  La  Peinture  et  la  Sculpture,  which  belonged  to 
the  Abbe  Cecroy  du  Terray  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  La  Source  of  Pierre  Julien  (1 731-1804). 

Pigalle  is  represented  by  the  portrait  of  the  engineer 
Jean  Rodolphe  Perronet,  builder  of  the  Concorde 
Bridge  and  Burgundy  Canal,  a  sculpture  which  was  in 
the  Salon  of  1 785  and  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
the  Baronne  de  Boivanbin.  Falconet's  terra  cotta  Le 
Baiser  de  V Amour  belonged  to  Alphonse  Kann  before 
entering  the  David- Weill  collection,  and  other  long- 
recorded  subjects  are  the  Hebe,  in  which  Pajou  gives  us 
a  portrait  of  Mme  du  Barry,  shown  in  the  Salon  of  1 771 
and  once  in  the  Francois  Flameng  collection,  and  his 
portrait  of  the  poet  and  academician,  Michel  Jean 
Sedaine,  which  comes  from  the  collection  of  the 
Marquis  de  Brisay. 

Classicism  found  its  most  sympathetic  French  inter- 
pretation in  Clodion's  vestals.  Of  the  two  in  the  collec- 
tion, one  belonged  to  Prince  Potemkin  and  is  dated, 
Rome,  1 770.  The  other  is  documented  as  far  back  as  the 
de  Julienne  sale  of  1 767  and  was  owned  at  one  time  by 
Francois  Boucher.  A  pair  of  terra  cotta  groups,  La 
Poesie  et  la  musique,  with  delightful  putti  enacting  the  al- 
legory, belonged  to  the  Abbe  Cecroy  du  Terray  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  published  in  Paris  in  1 778. 


Houdon  is  seen  in  the  marble  of  Charles  Francois 
Fontaine  de  Bire,  who  was  Administrator  of  the  Public 
Treasury  from  1788  to  1 79 1 .  This  bust,  which  was  in 
the  Salon  of  1785,  is  a  noteworthy  one.  Houdon  may 
have  had  more  eminent  subjects,  but  his  art  attains  its 
height  here  in  bringing  marble  to  life,  in  making  it 
appear  to  be  the  most  pliant  and  flexible  of  substances. 

The  exhibition  ends  with  artists  whose  careers  ex- 
tended into  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Joseph  Chinard, 
Joseph  Charles  Marin  and  David  d'Angers.  By  the  last 
named  is  the  plaster  statuette  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  il- 
lustrated here  by  courtesy  of  the  Frick  Art  Reference 
Library.  Both  Chinard  and  David,  the  latter  with  the 
designation  'd'Angers'  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
painter,  broke  with  the  neo-classic  tradition.  Chinard 
was  a  courageous  student  of  nature  and  his  portraits — 
those  of  women  being  best  known — -have  a  living  grace, 
such  as  the  Empress  Josephine  in  this  collection. 

In  the  field  of  masculine  portraiture,  David  d'Angers 
is  an  exceptional  figure.  With  Rude,  he  aided  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  classical  fetters  and  attempted  to 
create  a  national  style,  with  subjects  taken  from  con- 
temporary public  life.  Famous  men  of  the  day,  national 
figures  of  the  past,  were  his  favourite  subjects.  He 
seldom  showed  them  in  classic  dress,  although  an  ex- 
ception is  his  Racine  at  La  Ferte-Milon.  He  executed  a 
monument  to  Corneille  at  Rouen,  and  one  to  Drouot 
at  Nancy.  For  his  figure  of  Jefferson  in  bronze  at  the 
Capitol  in  Washington,  this  plaster  with  bronze  patina, 
sixteen  inches  in  height,  is  a  study.  Jefferson  stands 
with  pen  in  hand  holding  the  roll  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  figure  having  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness which  introduce  a  new  note  in  commemorative 
sculpture  at  this  period.  This  unique  piece  has 
especial  interest  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  enter 
a  public  collection. 

CANALETTO'S  VIEW  OF 
OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

WHAT  appears  to  be  an  early  example  among 
the  several  views  of  Old  Somerset  House  by 
Canaletto  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Arts.  It  has  the  fresh  luminosity  of  the 
views  painted  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  in  1  746, 
and  it  appears  that  memories  of  Venice  are  still  upper- 
most, for  the  boats  and  boatmen  seem  to  be  those  of  the 
canals  of  his  native  city  rather  than  of  the  Thames. 
This  view  naturally  had  an  appeal  for  the  Italian 
painter,  whose  renderings  of  Venetian  buildings  are 
framed  by  water,  and  he  knew  the  value  of  its  colour 
and  its  play  of  light  in  giving  animation  to  his  scenes. 
Canaletto,  like  Gentile  Bellini,  had  painted  the  aspect 
of  Venice  with  reverence  for  the  architectural  elements 
of  his  theme,  yet  the  coldness  of  the  technical  draughts- 
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man  is  not  uppermost.  Buildings  become  humanized, 
if  that  is  possible,  and  wear  a  mellow  aspect  imparted 
by  the  life  about  them.  Guardi,  his  pupil,  is  more  fasci- 
nated by  the  spectacle  of  Venetian  life,  and  buildings 
become  a  background.  With  Canaletto,  the  buildings 
are  themselves  the  subject,  and  the  human  figures, 
vivacious  though  they  are,  are  merely  there  to  make 
the  impression  complete. 

At  the  time  of  Canaletto's  London  period  between 
1746  and  1754,  Old  Somerset  House  was  used  by 
foreign  ambassadors;  the  last  to  be  lodged  there  was 
the  Venetian  ambassador  in  1 763.  Not  long  after,  this 
fine  Renaissance  edifice  was  torn  down  and  the  present 
building  erected.  Begun  about  1549  for  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  architect  is  unknown,  but  according  to 
tradition  was  an  Italian.  After  reverting  to  the  crown 
in  1552,  it  was  used  as  a  residence  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
before  her  accession. 

Canaletto's  visit  to  London  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  acquaintance  with  an  English  consul  in 
Venice,  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  responsible  for  a  num- 
ber of  Canaletto's  paintings  reaching  England.  It  was 
doubtless  unavoidable  that  his  English  views  did  not 
rise  to  the  heights  of  his  great  Venetian  subjects,  for  the 
latter  are  born  of  devotion  to  his  native  city.  Of  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  the  earlier  are  better,  for  much  of  his 
characteristic  spontaneity  is  lacking  in  the  later  pro- 
ductions, yet  his  contribution  to  topographical  paint- 
ing in  England  is  conspicuous,  and  in  such  a  view  as 
the  present  one  he  easily  outdistances  such  artists  as 
Samuel  Scott,  who  made  the  London  scene  peculiarly 
his  own.  Of  Canaletto's 
views  of  Old  Somerset 
House,  two  are  in  the 
Royal  collection,  and 
there  are  others  in 
private  ownership  in 
England. 


ORIENTAL  ART 
AT  PHILADEL- 
PHIA MUSEUM 

THE  opening  a  few 
months  ago  of  the 
new  Oriental  wing  of 
the  Philadelphia  Muse- 
um of  Art  has  disclosed 
collections  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  is  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  fur- 
ther installations  of  still 
unexhibited  treasures 
are  already  in  plan. The 
Persian,  Indian  and 


Chinese  collections  which  form  this  initial  presentation 
contain  not  only  a  great  number  of  individual  wor  ks  of 
the  highest  quality  but  include  four  notable  architec- 
tural features.  As  one  enters  the  new  wing,  the  first  of 
these  to  be  seen  is  a  stucco  bay  from  the  arcaded  portico 
of  a  Sasanian  palace  at  Damgham  which  was  excavated 
in  1 93 1 .  The  great  pillars  and  round  arches  are  treated 
with  a  design  in  low  relief,  floral  and  geometric,  which 
has  the  vigorous  character  of  a  youthful,  but  not  primi- 
tive, art  and  dates  probably  from  about  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury. No  use  is  made  of  colour  here,  although  the  archi- 
tectural background  of  white  made  an  effective  setting 
for  colourful  murals  in  the  palaces  of  the  period.  Glazed 
earthenware  as  part  of  the  wall  is  found  on  the  next  in- 
terior, which  is  from  a  sixteenth-century  Sunni  monas- 
tery at  Isfahan,  in  which  glazed  tiles  of  turquoise  and 
peacock  blue  and  black  show  that  incorporation  of 
colour  into  architecture  itself  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  Islamic  period. 

Another  important  object  in  the  Persian  section  is 
the  stucco  wall  from  Veramin,  consisting  of  panels  in 
relief  showing  hunting  scenes,  a  Sasanian  work,  which 
inherits  much  from  its  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  prede- 
cessors, although  the  style  has  taken  on  a  richer  plastic 
feeling,  and  a  new  naturalism.  Quite  another  spirit  is 
found  in  the  early  Islamic  wall  from  Rayy,  which  with 
the  units  already  mentioned,  makes  the  Museum's  Per- 
sian collection  outstanding.  The  last  is  of  the  late 
Twelfth  Century,  and  shows  a  monarch  enthroned 
surrounded  by  his  court.  A  calligraphic  style,  perhaps 
derived  from  the  decoration  of  pottery,  is  evident. 
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THE  WAR  AND  THE  ARTS 

JUNE  10. — It  would  be  impossible  at  this  fateful 
hour  not  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  noble  and  self-sac- 
rificing defence  our  gallant  French  allies  are  put- 
ting up  against  the  mechanized  hordes  of  barbar- 
ism. Every  horror  that  the  diabolic  invention  of  man 
can  conceive  has  been  hurled  against  them  and  con- 
tinues without  cessation.  Civilization  trembles  in  the 
balance.  The  world's  highest  manifestations  of  culture 
are  in  peril  of  being  blasted  into  nothingness.  The  loss 
to  mankind  already  is  incalculable.  But  as  we  have  our 
hearts,  our  wills  and  minds  unshaken,  though  we  sacri- 
fice all  else,  so  shall  we  endure,  conquer  and  rebuild. 
France  still  holds  the  line.  It  must  have  entered  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  who  care  about  such  things  and  whose 
lives  are  consecrated  to  them  to  wonder  and  fear  for 
the  safety  of  the  countless  works  of  art  that  were  in  the 
path  of  the  destroyer.  Much  has  already  been  overrun, 
looted  or  obliterated.  And  now  at  this  very  moment  a 
one-time  friendly  nation  and  ally  has  provoked  by  her 
treachery  and  her  desire  for  plunder  a  universal 
cataclysm,  a  holocaust  of  the  civilized  arts  of  which  she 
has  been  mother-in-chief.  For  the  moment  we  must 
have  patience,  as  we  have  to  think  of  other  things — and 
act  as  the  situation  demands.  Our  friends  and  all 
readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  understand  that, 
without  staff,  with  paper  and  other  restrictions  crowd- 
ing upon  us,  with  galleries  closed,  most  art  enterprises 
damped  down  and  lack  of  contact  with  Continental 
centres  we  are  having  a  difficult  task,  but  we  have 
taken  suitable  measures,  and  our  efforts  shall  be  as 
unceasing  as  those  who  are  fighting  for  our  cause. 

NEW  PAINTINGS  AT  TOOTH'S 

AT  155,  New  Bond  Street,  thirty-eight  new  paint- 
*L  \  ings  by  nine  artists  of  high  reputation  and  varied 
talents  have,  so  to  speak,  cut  their  teeth.  It  is  a  gather- 
ing that  commands  respect,  whether  we  like  all  the  ex- 
hibits or  not.  That  is  another  matter.  Each  artist  and 
each  spectator  has  his  own  outlook.  The  marked  differ- 
ences in  the  outlook  of  each  artist  is  yet  a  bond  between 
them  all.  That  bond  is  individuality.  Hence  the  inter- 
est we  feel  in  them.  We  personally  do  not  care  over- 
much for  Mr.  Paul  Nash's  dry  and  arid  manner  of 
handling  water-colour  with  hardly  any  water  at  all. 
Nor  do  we  like  his  colour,  which  is  restrained  and  sub- 
dued almost  to  harshness;  but  he  does  indicate  defi- 


nitely the  trend  of  his  thoughts.  His  present  themes  are 
drawn  from  Bayswater  and  the  Hyde  Park  railings. 
They  are  the  driest,  one  might  say  most  shrivelled  ab- 
stractions, that  suggest  landscapes  of  the  moon  or  at 
best  a  bloodless  and  anaemic  world — which  this  is  likely 
soon  to  become.  He  seems  to  eschew  every  pleasant 
tone  and  line,  just  as  an  ascetic,  who,  castigating  both 
soul  and  body,  would  deny  himself  every  luxury  of  the 
flesh  and  suppress  every  mental  image  of  delight. 

There  is  more  variety  of  mood  in  Mr.  Stanley 
Spencer.  He  ranges  from  the  almost  literal  realism  of 
The  Duck  Pond,  a  delightf  ul  work  this,  and  the  flowered 
plot  of  his  Cottage  Garden  to  the  sportive  Tiger  Rug  upon 
which  a  male  and  female  contortionist  appear  to  be  en- 
gaging in  unseemly  antics.  He  has  another  contortionist 
picture,  done  with  pre-Raphaelite  meticulousness,  The 
Wool  Shop,  and  a  curious,  over-life-size,  female  Portrait. 
Queer  visions  also  haunt  Mr.  Tristram  Hillier.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  paint  with  hard  edges  wrecks, 
jetsam  and  objects  of  the  foreshore,  battered  into  skele- 
tons, as  if  to  show  the  futility  of  man's  struggle  against 
the  everlasting  sea.  These  works  have  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, though  their  general  airlessness  tends  to  reduce  all 
the  objects  to  the  dioramic  scale.  Of  the  much-admired 
Matthew  Smith's  full-blooded  efforts,  the  lush  Pears  and 
Pomegranates  is  a  little  less  unified  and  well-knit  than  his 
still-life,  Jugs  and  Apples,  and  the  still  better  Peaches. 
Nada  Benois'  more  modestly  priced  works,  scenes  in 
French  market  places  and  flower  pieces,  are  extremely 
attractive  and  personal,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
Eve  Kirk's  Weymouth.  The  'high  spot'  of  the  exhibition 
at  Messrs.  Tooth's  is  Mr.  Augustus  John's  Self-Portrait 
in  Straw  Hat,  painted  in  a  high  key  and  with  the  well- 
known  'farouche'  expression  which  he  sports  occasion- 
ally. It  is  the  best  portrait  we  have  had  of  him  so  far. 

PAINTINGS  BY  VICTOR  PASMORE 

A FASHION  of  recent  years  is  for  certain  artists  to 
adopt  some  particular  locality  and  'group'  them- 
selves under  its  place-name.  Hence  we  have  the  Cam- 
den Town  Group,  the  East  End  Group,  the  Fitzroy 
Group,  the  Cumberland  Market  Group,  etc.,  and  now 
we  hear  of  the  'Euston  Road  Group.'  When  we  asked 
for  information  of  Mr.  Victor  Pasmore,  whose  paint- 
ings in  oil  were  being  shown  by  Messrs.  Wildenstein  at 
147,  New  Bond  Street,  we  were  told  with  an  air,  obvi- 
ously intended  to  impress  us  mightily,  that  he  was  the 
'  "leader"  of  the  Euston  Road  Group.'  That  was  all. 
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SOME  TOPICS  OF 

After  that  we  suppose  we  should  have  taken  ofFour  hat 
and  held  our  breath.  To  us,  this  kind  of  thing  savours  of 
cliquism,  if  not  snobbishness. 

We  wonder  what  particular  virtue  lies  in  the  spot 
upon  which  this  new  species  of  the  genus  has  chosen  to 
settle. The  Euston  Road  is  a  long  thoroughfare,  and  one 
end  differs  from  the  other  as  chalk  from  cheese.  Perhaps 
the  shadow  of  Hardwick's  Doric  arch  may  be  a  breed- 
ing-ground of  genius.  Maybe  the  prospect  of  escape  to 
the  open  country  beyond  it  when  the  perfect  imago 
emerges  is  an  inspiration.  Or  perhaps  studios  are  ex- 
ceptionally cheap  there.  Anyhow,  the  reason  for  the 
appellation  remains  as  vague  as  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. But  great  is  the  power  of  the  word. 

Our  duty,  fortunately,  is  solely  to  the  pictures  them- 
selves and  not  to  this  by  no  means  singular  phenome- 
non. Mr.  Victor  Pasmore's  'adumbrations' — for  they 
have  little  more  substance  than  shadows — do  promise 
agreeable  things,  however,  and  have  genuine  qualities. 
That  he  is  a  sensitive  colourist  with  a  light  and  nervous 
touch  is  obvious  enough.  These  things  tip  the  balance 
in  his  favour,  but  he  evades  the  issue  of  drawing.  This 
also  is  evident — see  Still-Life  with  Casts,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  his  several  figure  essays.  Mr.  Pasmore  is  fond  of 
roses,  and  very  successfully  steals  the  colour  and  the 
bloom  from  their  cheeks.  Like  Cezanne,  he  will  paint, 
besides  real  flowers,  artificial  ones.  In  spite  of  the  general 
bodilessnessof  his  effects,  it  is  curious  that  in  painting  a 
thing  so  fluid  as  The  Waves,  Mr.  Pasmore  has  managed 
to  impart  more  solidity  to  them  than  to  almost  any- 
thing else  on  the  walls,  except  perhaps  the  earlier 
Church  in  Spring.  It  is  a  fine,  arresting  picture,  which 
hovers  in  its  allegiance  between  Courbet  and  Whistler 
(though  at  some  removes) ;  and  let  no  one  suppose  that 
these  two  masters  have  nothing  in  common.  Whistler 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Courbet's  art.  Other 
things  worthy  of  remark  are  Dying  Flowers,  which 
evokes  a  sad,  almost  morbid,  fancy,  the  portrait  of 
John  Dodgson  and  the  Cafe  scenes,  which  seem  to 
echo  a  mood  of  Mr.  Sickert. 

SOME  JUNE-JULY  EXHIBITIONS 

MESSRS.  P.  &  D.  COLNAGHI  &  CO.,  LTD.,  at 
15,  Old  Bond  Street,  are  showing  for  about  a 
month  from  June  14th  a  number  of  drawings  of  figures, 
including  nudes,  and  landscapes  by  William  L.  Clause. 
This  artist's  paintings  in  oil  have  been  for  some  years 
much  appreciated,  his  reputation  dating  from  certain 
pointillistic  works  shown  at  the  New  Chenil  Galleries 
and  notable  for  their  remarkable  stereoscopic  effects. 

Another  exhibition  that  should  create  much  interest 
is  that  announced  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  Ltd.,  148, 
New  Bond  Street.  That  fine  painter  and  classic  stylist, 
Mr.  Bertram  Nicholls,  P.R.B.A.,  will  be  placing  on 
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view,  from  June  igth,  a  series  of  recently  executed 
water-colour  drawings  and  paintings.  This  exhibition 
is  also  scheduled  to  remain  open  for  a  month. 

143  YEARS  OF  ART  TRADING 

A HIGHLY  creditable  record  in  the  art  world  is 
held  by  the  Cooling  Galleries,  whose  London 
headquarters  are  at  92,  New  Bond  Street.  Through  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  their  directors  many  helpful 
innovations  in  salesmanship  and  in  methods  of  exhibit- 
ing have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  artists,  which 
have  been  copied  all  over  the  world.  This  firm,  which 
was  established  as  far  back  as  1 797,  has  counted  among 
its  owner-managers  successfully  practising  artists,  one 
of  them  as  a  student  having  accounted  for  over  thirty 
prizes  and  the  coveted  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal. 
On  entering  the  business  this  particular  member  of  the 
firm  found  himself  admirably  equipped  for  the  work  of 
restoration  and  repair,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  was 
able  thus  to  deal  with  about  a  thousand  canvases  a 
year.  The  Cooling  Galleries  were,  until  recently,  the 
home  of  the  London  Artists'  Association  and  the 
London  Group.  The  former,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  sponsored  and  its  expenses  guaranteed  by  the  late 
Samuel  Courtauld  and  Mr.  Maynard  Keynes,  with 
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w  hom  was  associated  his  wife,  Mme  Lopokova.  The 
gallery  in  which  their  works  were  shown  and  which 
cost  over  £3,000  to  modernize  was  decorated  by  Dun- 
can Grant  and  Vanessa  Bell.  Owing  to  the  war,  this 
room  and  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor  with  its  two- 
hundred-year-old  panelling  is  for  the  present  closed, 
but  some  of  the  well-stocked  galleries  remain  open,  and 
the  enterprising  chief  of  Cooling's  has  shown  a  bold 
example  by  opening  up  others  in  the  same  street.  A 
very  extensive  business  is  carried  on  by  this  house  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  at  Toronto,  Canada,  where  they  have 
magnificently  equipped  galleries. 

A  SILVER-GILT  TOILET  SET  OF  1729 

ON  a  visit  a  day  or  two  ago  to  22,  Old  Bond  Street, 
we  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Crichton  Bros.,  among 
other  important  recent  acquisitions,  a  most  beautiful 
silver-gilt  toilet  service  of  seventeen  pieces,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration.  It  was  made  in  London  in  1 729  by 
John  White.  The  photograph  fails,  however,  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  flat-chased  orna- 
ment with  which  some  of  the  pieces  are  decorated. 
Each  piece  is  heavily  made  and  well  designed  with  bold 
moulded  borders  of  admirable  proportions.  The  fire 
gilding  is  still  in  perfect  condition,  two  centuries  of  wear 
having  merely  improved  the  colour  and  given  to  it  that 
so  charming  pale  lemon  shade  which  distinguishes  the 
old  from  the  hot  tone  of  modern  gilding.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  illustration  that  this  service  comprises 
chiefly  articles  of  modern  utility  and  is  not  encumbered 
with  pieces  for  which  the  present  age  has  little  but 
decorative  use.  Each  piece  bears  either  the  full  arms  or 
crest  of  Charles  Noel,  4th  Duke  of  Beaufort,  impaling 


those  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Berkeley 
of  Stoke  Gifford. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OVER  fifty  members  of  the  B.A.D.A.  met  at 
Grosvenor  House  for  an  informal  luncheon  on 
Wednesday,  May  22nd.  Mr.  Leonard  Knight  (Vii  <  - 
President}  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  Royal  Toasts 
had  been  honoured,  Mr.  Frank  Partridge  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Chairman,  who  thanked  members  for  the 
generous  support  accorded  to  him  as  Acting  President. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  held  immediately 
after  the  luncheon,  the  following  officers  were  elected : 
Mr.  Leonard  Knight  (President),  Messrs.  Philip  Blair- 
man,  H.  M.  Lee,  Junr.,  and  S.  W.  Wolsey  (Vice-Presi- 
dents), Mr.  Alfred  W.  R.  Thomas  (Hon.  Treasurer). 
The  following  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
Council  to  fill  vacancies:  Messrs.  Alfred  Bullard,  John 
J.  Hodges  (Director  of  the  Goldsmiths  &  Silversmiths 
Co.,  Ltd.),  T.  E.  Starling  (Manager,  Antique  Depart- 
ment", Harrods,  Ltd.)  and  Malcolm  R.  Webster. 

Acknowledgments  for  the  use  of  photographs  illus- 
trating the  article  Chardin  Yesterday  and  To-day,  by 
Herbert  Furst,  pp.  1 3  1 8,  must  be  made  to  M. 
Georges  Wildenstein,  who  kindly  lent  them  for  the 
purpose.  We  also  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
galleries  and  the  private  owners  to  whom  they  severally 
belong,  and  with  whom  we  are  unable  to  get  into  touch. 

The  silver  dishes  advertised  by  Holmes  Ltd.,  June 
issue,  page  xii,  measure  14^  inches  over  all. 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ORIENTAL 
CERAMIC  SOCIETY,  1 938-1 939 

(London:  The  Shenval  Press  (250  copies)) 

IT  may  surprise  younger  students  of  Chinese  Art  to 
learn  that  the  pioneers  of  research  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge  are  men  of  our  own  time,  some  of 
them  still  active  among  the  living.  Since  the  days  of 
Franks  and  Bushell,  a  mere  fifty  years  ago,  astonishing 
progress  has  been  made  in  our  comprehension  of  the 
arts  and  the  archaeological  science  of  China.  Of  her 
wares,  at  the  date  we  have  indicated,  pieces  of  the  pre- 
Han  dynasty  were  regarded  as  non-existent — mythical 
even — as  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  puts  it,  in  his  paper,  Chinese 
Ceramics:  A  Retrospect,  read  last  October  at  Lancaster 
House  on  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Oriental 
Ceramic  Society.  The  wonder  of  students  will  increase 
when  they  hear  that  earlier  Western  scholars  were  mis- 
led by  the  Chinese  themselves.  Their  ascriptions  were 
often  fanciful  and  the  reverse  of  reliable.  The  Chinese 
nature  is  prone  to  repetitions,  and  the  Chinese,  both 
artists  and  writers,  are  born  copyists  and  apt  to  rely  on 
oral  tradition.  We  cannot  now  accept  the  once  sac- 
rosanct T'ao  Shu,  though  it  appears  that  Dr.  Bushell's 
translation  of  1910  did  set  scholars  questing  after 
further  knowledge  and  acted  as  a  powerful  stimulus, 
both  in  research  and  towards  collecting.  The  Franks 
catalogue  (of  the  British  Museum  Collection),  pub- 
lished in  1897,  was,  however,  the  starting-point.  Mr. 
Hobson  reminds  us  that  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Chinese  Art  at  Burlington  House  (1935 -36)  enabled 
scholars  to  look  over  and  take  stock  of  their  gains  in 
knowledge  and  certainly  that  remarkable  manifesta- 
tion opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  richness  and 
extent  of  it.  But,  says  Mr.  Hobson,  our  knowledge  of 
Chinese  Ceramics  has  progressed  since  then,  and  is  still 
progressing.  Since  that  moment,  many  of  the  newer 
collections  both  in  England  and  America  have  been 
steadily  improving  and  some  of  them  have  attained 
real  importance. 

Re-examination  of  our  possessions  in  the  light  of 
specimens  actually  found  by  excavation  on  the  sites  of 
old  potteries  and  in  burial  grounds  has  done  much  to 
enlighten  us.  'Theory,'  says  Mr.  Hobson,  'is  now  giving 
place  to  spade  work.'  On  this  point  Mr.  A.  D.  Brank- 
ston's  paper  An  Excursion  to  Ching-  Te-Chen  and  Chi-An- 
Fu  in  Kiangsi,  provides  us  with  much  practical  informa- 
tion. Mr.  Brankston's  object  was  to  visit  the  existing 
porcelain  factories  and  to  search  for  ancient  kiln  sites. 
His  researches  will  prove  to  be  of  far-reaching  value, 
and  we  may  couple  with  them  those  made  by  Mr. 
Farley  in  South  Fukien,  which  have  resulted  in  his 


having  identified  many  local  wares.  An  account  of  Mr. 
Farley's  experiences  is  eagerly  being  looked  forward  to 
by  the  Society. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Plenderleith,  head  of 
the  British  Museum  Research  Laboratory,  bridges  the 
gap  between  the  scientific  or  technical  study  of  Chinese 
bronzes  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  appreciative  con- 
noisseur. He  describes  the  various  tests  applied  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  genuine- 
ness or  age  of  a  bronze  object  and  incidentally  discusses 
methods  of  preservation.  The  text,  together  with  the 
illustrations,  deserves  the  closest  attention  of  all  who 
collect  such  specimens.  This  issue  of  the  Transactions 
closes  with  a  description  by  Mr.  Brankston  of  Chinese 
objects  of  art  shown  at  the  Society's  meetings,  with 
illustrations. — H.G.F. 


A  WORLD  HISTORY  OF  ART 
By  Sheldon  Cheney 
London:  The  Art  Book  Club.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THE  vast  and  varied  field  of  art  is  so  rich  and  em- 
braces so  much  of  humanity's  best  thought  and 
endeavour  that  it  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  any 
single  writer  to  do  the  subject  justice,  though  such  a 
compilation  has  often  been  attempted.  Here  is  one, 
between  the  limits  of  two  covers.  It  is  a  brave  effort  and 
it  calls  for  admiration,  since  the  author  is  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  has  not  flinched  from  them.  Tirelessness 
must  be  one  attribute;  complete  understanding,  wise 
judgment,  sustained  enthusiasm,  powers  of  analysis 
and  universal  sympathy  are  all  essential.  Yet  granted 
all  these  things,  preferences  are  bound  to  assert  them- 
selves. As  soon  as  we  read,  we  find  out  the  author's  pre- 
dilections so  surely  as  we  do  his  antipathies,  whether  in 
regard  to  principle  or  to  performance.  Human  nature 
is  like  that,  and  the  most  human  of  us  have  the 
strongest  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  literature  of  art  is  so  colossal  and  still  grows 
apace,  so  that  it  is  like  to  swamp  what  it  set  out  to  save. 
The  commentators  are  burying  it  fathoms  deep  under 
the  deluge  of  their  verbosity.  After  all,  the  true  study  of 
ait  is  art  itself.  It  is  better  to  look  at  a  single  work  of  art 
than  to  read  a  whole  volume  about  it.  We  are  convinced 
that  art  appreciation  cannot  be  taught,  as  some  are 
trying  to  teach  it.  It  must  be  'felt,'  and  only  a  modest 
percentage  of  the  peoples  arrive  at  a  full  understanding 
of  it.  Rightly  says  Mr.  Cheney:  'The  picture  or  statue 
carries  its  own  justification.  It  bestows  its  own  blessing.' 
We  cannot  like  or  comprehend  a  picture  or  a  statue 
better  because  Mr.  So-and-So  tells  us  what  we  ought  to 
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see  in  it  or  what  he  sees  in  it.  Each  and  all  must  find  out 
for  themselves.  It  is  the  artist  who  makes  the  appeal 
and  who  alone  can  open  the  eyes  of  others. 

Mr.  Cheney  hopes  to  lead  his  readers  and  to  stimu- 
late their  interest  by  the  methods  not  so  much  of  data 
or  documents,  but  through  his  own  sensibilities  and 
convictions.  But  here  comes  the  stumbling-block  to 
which  we  have  already  pointed.  His  views  can  be  mere- 
ly his  own,  however  they  may  correspond  with  those  of 
others,  or  even  if  they  be  confirmed  by  the  general  con- 
sensus of  current  opinion — as  they  often  are.  When  he 
asserts  a  thing  to  be  this  or  that,  to  be  insipid  or  unsculp- 
tural  (p.  499)  with  an  air  of  final  authority  he  is  mere- 
ly expressing  his  own  convictions.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  the  truth  that  taste  and  fashion  change  and  will 
continue  to  change  till  the  end  of  time.  Despised  artists 
are  being  resuscitated  to-day  and  gods  of  yesterday  rel- 
egated to  the  twilight.  We  read  the  other  day  in  a  book 
by  a  much  bemedalled  sculptor  of  a  generation  ago  that 
Verocchio's  Colleone  was  a  preposterous  piece  of  work. 
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Mr.  Cheney's  book,  nevertheless,  is  an 
eminently  readable  one.  Those  who  return 
to  browse  upon  it  frequently,  will  find  not 
only  mental  nourishment,  but  matter  upon 
which  to  sharpen  their  wits.  They  can  'use 
great  argument — about  it  and  about.'  And 
this  is  how  such  books  should  be  used.  The 
950  pages  cannot  be  swallowed  whole,  even 
by  a  bookish  anaconda.  Often  I  agree  with 
the  author  and  then  again  I  disagree.  Here 
is  a  statement  that  just  won't  do:  'Pollaiuolo 
completes  the  destruction  of  truly  sculptural 
value  in  free-standing  statues,  adding  melo- 
dramatic stress  and  strain  to  observed  an- 
atomical realism.'  What  precious  nonsense! 

But  we  must  give  Mr.  Cheney  credit  lor 
his  wide  learning  and  his  industry.  The 
cheapness  of  the  book  is  worth  remarking, 
as  the  497  illustrations  alone,  which  range 
from  the  Willendorf  Venus  to  the  New  Archi- 
tecture, would  alone  make  it  a  valuable! 
source  of  reference.  The  portrait,  by  the  way, 
which  he  gives  on  p.  552  as  possibly  a  self- 
portrait  of  Michelangelo,  is  believed  to  be  a 
work  by  Marcello  Venusti,  based  upon  the 
portrait  by  Jacopo  del  Conte  mentioned  by 
Condivi  in  his  Lifeof  Michelangelo. — H.O.F. 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
SURVEY  OF  LONDON 

Vol.  XX:  Trafalgar  Square  and  its 
Neighbourhood 

(Published  by  The  London  County  Council, 
County  Hall,  S.E.  1  .£1  is.  ;postfree,,£i  is.gd.) 

THE  present  volume,  one  of  an  extremely  valuable 
series,  was  prepared  for  press  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  is  likely  to  be  the  last  until  hostilities  cease. 
The  section  dealt  with  is  one  of  the  best-know  n  parts  of 
London,  a  centre  which  houses  the  National  Gallery 
and  which  radiates  in  all  directions.  Its  western  bound- 
ary is  the  Haymarket,  extending  further  south  to  take 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace;  from  Coventry  Street  to 
Long  Acre  is  its  northern  limit,  thence  turning  south- 
ward to  the  Strand  and  to  Spring  Gardens,  w  here  the 
L.C.C.  had  its  first  offices.  That  is  the  area  described 
and  depicted  by  Sir  George  Gater,  Clerk  of  the  Council 
and  his  able  collaborator,  Mr.  F.  R.  Hiorns,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.  Part  of  Nash's  extensive  rebuilding  plan  of 
the  Regency  period  is  here  revealed,  though  so  much  of 
it  was  destroyed  in  the  rebuilding  of  Regent  Street.  The 
latter,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  w  ith  in  the  sur- 
vey before  us.  We  still  have  Carlton  House  Terrace  and 
Gardens,  Suffolk  Street  and  parts  of  King  William 
Street  as  planned  by  Nash  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
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these  are  fully  detailed  and  illustrated.  One  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  book  is  the  well-illustrated 
and  detailed  description  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  perhaps  the  most  complete  documentation 
of  Gibbs'  masterpiece  at  present  available.  The  Coun- 
cil's rich  and  varied  collection  of  prints  and  drawings 
has  been  extensively  tapped  to  provide  the  illustra- 
tions, and  there  are  four  nineteenth-century  water- 
colour  views  reproduced  in  colours.  Photographs,  maps 
and  measured  drawings  further  enrich  this  fine 
volume. — E.C. 


LAST  LECTURES 

By  Roger  Fry.  320  Illustrations.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 

(Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  21s.  net) 

RARELY  has  the  futility  of  the  professional  art 
*  critic  been  so  completely  exposed  as  in  these  last 
lectures  of  the  late  Slade  Professor  at  Cambridge. 
Works  of  art  make  their  appeal  to  different  natures  in 
differing  ways — according  to  the  inclination  or  receptiv- 
ity of  the  observer.  We  all  get  something  different  out 
of  them.  Taste  is  a  matter  of  personal  idiosyncrasy.  The 
author  himself  admits  that  an  objective  standard  of 
values  is  unattainable  and  tells  us  that  'we  must  aban- 
don all  hope  of  making  aesthetic  judgments  of  universal 
validity.'  Why  then  attempt  to 
impose  his  own  preferences  (by 
specious  argument  or  by  any 
other  means)  upon  those  equal- 
ly capable  of  forming  opinions? 
Answer — because  the  sole  aim 
and  business  of  the  critic  is  to 
compel  his  own  point  of  view.  It 
is  a  common  species  of  vanity, 
and  in  reading  a  book  like  this  it 
exposes  itself  again  and  again  in 
absurdities  and  contradictions. 

These  lectures,  which  are 
here  sponsored  by  Sir  Kenneth 
Clark,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  subject-matter,  may  have  im- 
pressed the  raw  undergradu- 
ates to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  author  has  'put 
it  over'  Sir  Kenneth.  But  it  is 
hardly  fair  for  the  latter  to  say 
to  the  readers  of  them  in  book 
form  that  'we  accept  out  of 
inertia  judgments  which  are  in- 
consistent with  our  real  feel- 
ings.'We  most  certainly  do  not.  „„ 

,T&  ,  1         r    r        •  THE  CRUCIFIXION  :  BY 

JNo  one  capable  01   forming       lustra no     from' las 


judgments  does  so.  And,  speaking  for  ourselves  only, 
we  certainly  do  not  accept  Mr.  Fry's.  It  is  significant 
that  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  remarks  that  'he  possessed 
an  art  in  which  he  was  supreme,  the  art  of  persuasion.' 
Here  perhaps  is  the  secret  of  the  hypnosis  Roger  Fry 
seems  to  have  exerted  over  his  disciples.  We  would 
not  say  that  Fry  was  insincere,  but  this  gift,  by  implica- 
tion, includes  the  art  of 'kidding  'em.'  It  is  an  example 
of  the  power  of  propaganda,  of  which  we  have  had  so 
many  recent  evidences.  Whatever  Fry's  charm  as  a  lec- 
turer may  have  been  we  have  yet  to  find  a  single  work- 
ing artist  who  will  agree  with  the  introducer's  state- 
ment that  'he  was  the  best  living  English  writer  on  art' 
— a  pleasing  fiction  upheld  only  by  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. But  still  more  unfortunately  he  took  to  paint- 
ing, and  his  practice  completely  stultified  his  own  pro- 
nouncements. For  his  paintings  prove  him  to  have 
been  an  incompetent  technician,  a  bungling  draughts- 
man, and  completely  insensitive  to  colour.  Though  he 
worked  at  painting  assiduously  for  years,  his  perform- 
ance grew  steadily  worse  and  worse. 

As  an  example  of  his  contradictions  and  confusion  of 
thought,  we  read  a  good  deal  in  one  place  about 
'symmetry' — that  it  is  '  too  uninteresting  "so  that 
painters  avoid  it"  ' — 'it  is  too  simple  and  self-evident  to 
give  the  specific  intellectual  pleasure  of  a  work  of  art,' 
etc.,  yet  when  he  comes  to  compare  and  discuss  two 
such  pictures  as  Griinewald's  Crucifixion  and  the  same 
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subject  by  Castagno,  he  recants  in  favour  of  the  perfectly 
symmetrical  composition  by  the  latter,  and  explains 
his  disfavour  of  the  former  on  the  ground  that  he 'is  one 
of  those  cussed  people  who  tend,  when  they  are  asked  to 
feel  such  and  such  emotions,  to  feel  nothing  at  all.' 
That  exactly  expresses  our  feelings,  and  the  reasons 
for  our  feelings,  toward  Mr.  Fry's  lectures. — H.G.F. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  HERALDRY 
By  E.  E.  Reynolds 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  6s.  6d.  net) 

MR.  REYNOLDS'  quite  unpretentious  little 
book  is  not  an  introduction  to  heraldry  at  large, 
even  to  that  of  the  British  Isles,  but  to  English  armoury 
alone.  It  should  provide  the  would-be  pursuivant-of- 
arms  with  a  reliable  framework  of  the  subject  which  he 
can  build  out  if  he  is  moved  to  continue  the  study.  He 
will  learn  how  the  science  developed  from  its  begin- 
nings in  the  twelfth  century,  the  meanings  of  blazon  and 
trick,  the  difference  between  a  banner  and  a  standard, 
and  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  'bar 
sinister.'  The  author  condemns — as  what  antiquary 
does  not? — the  slipshod  jargon  of  the  novelists,  whose 
knowledge  of  armoury  is  generally  little  better  than 
that  displayed  by  Mark  Twain's  immortal  'Tom 
Sawyer  ' — 'a  saltire  murrey  in  the  fess,  and  two  gules 
for  supporters.' 

The  author's  standpoint  is  the  academic  one.  But 
heraldry  in  the  past  was  a  science  only  in  the  cloistral 
calm  of  the  Courts  of  the  Kings  of  Arms  and  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Heralds;  in  the  world  outside  it  was  a  practical 
'job,'  and  every  rule  was  broken  with  regularity  by 
gentlemen  of  coat-armour  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  absorb  the  rules  of 
armoury;  but  no  recent  writer  has  made  a  study  of 
their  application,  interpretation  and  transgression  at 
various  periods.  And  it  is  this  facet  of  the  subject  which 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties  to  the  student,  who  has 
no  expectation  and  probably  no  desire  to  achieve  a 
tabard.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  heraldry  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  expert  in  the  world  of 
antiques,  but  the  rules  that  the  heralds  of  antiquity  laid 
down  are  of  very  little  weight  compared  with  the  inter- 
pretations of  those  same  rules  by  artists,  engravers  and 
metal-workers.  The  student  should  be  told  what  liber- 
ties craftsmen,  either  by  accident  or  design,  look  at 
different  periods ;  he  should  be  shown  where  to  expect 
variations  in  charges,  resulting  from  the  changes  in  the 
significance  of  a  word,  or  the  alteration  in  form  of  an 
object  in  everyday  use  employed  as  a  charge,  from  the 
transformation  of  an  animal  to  a  fish  or  of  a  natural 
phenomenon  to  a  beast,  and  from  the  confusion  of  one 
monster  with  another.  Marshalling  and  cadency,  full  of 
pitfalls  for  the  unwary,  are  matters  that  should  be  dealt 


with  generously ;  and  in  any  survey  of  English  heraldry 
it  is  improper  to  omit  all  notice  of  Scottish  practice. 

The  use  of  crests  and  badges  both  in  the  past  and  at 
the  present  time  presents  the  student  with  many  prob- 
lems. Academically,  of  course,  their  purposes  and  func- 
tions were  and  are  distinct,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  writes  of 
them  as  if  this  view,  even  to  the  acceptance  of  rules  ( 
governing  their  transmission  or  not,  has  always  been 
admitted  and  observed,  save  by  novelists  and  the 
makers  of  livery  buttons.  Actually  this  was  not  so. 
Badges,  the  well-known  ones  of  great  feudal  houses, 
were  as  prized  and  as  hereditable  as  crests,  for  the  good 
reason  that  their  owners  were  known  to  and  recognized 
by  the  commonalty  by  their  badges,  and  not  by  their 
crests  and  arms.  And  anyone  who  has  had  much  to  do 
with  old  portraits  will  know  that  crests  were  frequently 
modified,  even  changed  entirely,  especially  by  younger 
sons.  On  p.  96  he  makes  the  all  inclusive  statement  that 
'the  bear  and  staff  [of  Warwick]  formed  a  badge  and 
not  a  crest.'  It  was  certainly  used  upon  occasions  as 
a  crest  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  Henry  V's  contem- 
porary, his  badge  being  the  ragged  staff  of  silver  in  bend 
upon  a  red  livery  jacket. 

Heraldry  offers  plenty  of  opportunities  for  humour 
without  strained  comparisons  between  the  heraldic 
swan  and  'Donald  Duck.' — C.R.B. 

ART  FROM  THE  MAYANS  TO  DISNEY 
By  Jean  Chariot 
(London :  Sheed  and  Ward.  7s.  6d.) 

A SERIES  of  shrewd  and  amusing  essays  is  pre- 
sented under  the  dramatic  title  of  Art  from  the 
Mayans  to  Disney.  The  author,  who  is  also  an  artist, 
makes  the  engaging  statement  at  the  outset :  'There  is 
no  mystery  about  art.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  things 
on  earth.'  Without  being  so  sure  that  it  is  as  simple  as 
all  that,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who  writes  about 
Art  with  so  much  pleasure  and  definiteness.  There  is 
no  ordered  sequence,  though  the  first  part  of  the  book 
is  largely  taken  up  with  the  ancient  Maya  which  is  a 
'mine  of  abstractions'  and  the  modern  Mexican  art; 
the  second  with  individuals  of  to-day,  some  American, 
some  French.  Mr.  Chariot  regards  the  course  of  mod- 
ern movements  in  painting  from  atmospheric  Impres- 
sionism to  severe  and  decorative  cubism,  in  turn  to 
story-telling  surrealism  as  a  logical  and  inevitable  se- 
quence of  events;  though  he  concludes  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  film  cartoon,  where  he  seems  to  make 
insufficient  distinction  between  movement  rendered  in 
a  picture  and  movement  which  is  movement  itself  on 
the  film.  In  the  former  the  movement  is  always  there; 
in  the  latter  case  the  magic  is  gone  when  the  film  stops 

 disappointingly  the  case  with  Disney's  inventions 

considered  as  draughtsmanship. — W.G. 
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ACADEMIES  OF  ART  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  Nikolaus  Pevsner 
(Cambridge  University  Press.  25s.  net.  Illustrated) 

CONFUSED  by  such  divergent  applications  of 
'academy'  as  to  England's  most  influential  exhi- 
biting art  society  or  to  Miss  Pinkerton's  select  estab- 
lishment for  young  ladies  in  Vanity  Fair,  the  average 
Briton  has  long  since  ceased  to  attach  any  precise  sig- 
nificance to  the  term.  This  is  the  more  excusable  in 
view  of  the  wide  differences  existing  between  modern 
academies  and  the  school  of  Plato,  held  in  the  district 
of  the  Akademeia  at  Athens,  and  thus  eventually  origin- 
ating a  term  that  'widened  from  a  place  to  a  group  of 
philosophers  and  then  a  philosophical  system.'  Re- 
vived in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  'academy'  was  applied 
to  sundry  philosophical  circles  in  Italy ;  and  when  later, 
in  England,  Shakespeare  wrote,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost: 
'Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art' — 
he  was  thinking  of  something  very  different  from 
either  the  instructive  or  exhibiting  functions  of  a  yet 
unborn  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  In  Shakespeare's 
time  'art'  still  bore  quite  another  connotation  from 
what  it  does  for  most  folk  to-day.  Indeed,  the  first 
known  connexion  between  an  academy  and  the  name 
of  one  whom  we  should  now  term  an  artist  is  no  more 
remote  than  about  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  or  the  early 
years  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  This  centres  in  the 
much-debated  Academia  Leonardi  Vinci,  that  somewhat 
nebulous  body,  of  the  existence  of  which,  however, 
Dr.  Pevsner  is  stoutly  convinced,  though  whether  it 
could  have  been  anything  more  than  an  'informal 
gathering  of  amateurs'  on  the  average  Renaissance 
pattern  still  refuses  to  emerge.  It  was  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  who  created,  under  Bertoldo,  the  'first 
small  and  informal  school  for  students  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  a  school  independent  of  all  guild  rules  and 
restrictions.'  This,  the  'first  modern  method'  of  art  in- 
struction, inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  into  the 
old  system  of  apprenticeship  to  art.  The  Renaissance, 
while  broadening  horizons  and  opening  the  way  to 
new  effort,  also  raised  the  artist's  social  status  and  did 
a  good  deal  to  implant  the  idea  of  art  for  art's  sake. 
Both  of  these  have  in  themselves  an  element  of  justice, 
but,  unfortunately,  both,  in  the  long  run,  have  led  to 
considerable  abuses.  Any  artist  is  properly  proud  of  his 
calling,  but  there  are  too  many  persons  who  ape  that 
honourable  position  on  the  slightest  pretensions.  'Free' 
study,  so  to  say,  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  freedom 
from  training  in  the  liberal  arts,  which  itself  is  entirely 
outside  the  academic  conception. 

On  the  whole,  the  early  art  academies  seem  to  have 
been  less  a  matter  of  master  and  pupils  than  of  folk 
meeting  and  working  in  common.  That  they  tended  to 
be  regulated  and  become  governmental  ii  'itutions  is 


primarily  due  to  Vasari;  but,  as  Dr.  Pevsner  rightly 
points  out,  in  England,  where  the  academic  idea  came 
late  to  fruition,  our  academies  'are  not  the  central 
government  art  schools  as  they  are  on  the  Continent.' 
As  to  that,  Dr.  Pevsner  candidly  admits  that  the  fact  of 
his  text  having  been  partly  finished  before  he  left  Ger- 
many, may  have  overweighted  a  particular  section  of 
his  research.  All  the  same,  as  a  general  survey  of  art 
academies  in  Europe,  and  their  functions,  Dr.  Pevs- 
ner's scholarly  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  art  training,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  well-chosen  illustrations.  There  are  a  few 
minor  slips:  e.g.,  'Coates'  for  Cotes,  on  p.  184,  and  a 
patently  inappropriate  allusion  to  the  year  1740  two 
pages  later.  There  is,  one  feels,  a  certain  understate- 
ment on  p.  126.  If 'court  and  nobility  had  to  procure 
from  abroad  the  artists  they  needed,'  they  were  not  so 
compelled  in  the  cases  of  Hilliard,  Hoskins  or  Samuel 
Cooper,  nor  are  these  the  sole  names.  The  fact  is  that 
England  has  been  generally  hospitable  to  art  from 
abroad,  often  at  the  expense  of  her  own. — F.G.R. 

DECORATIVE  ART,  1940 
(London  :  The  Studio  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  issueof  the  long-established  Studio  Year  Book 
which  has  performed  such  valuable  work  in  re- 
cording and  encouraging  contemporary  domestic  ar- 
chitecture and  decoration,  has  an  especial  interest. 
Substantially  it  represents  the  work  done  in  the  year 
or  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
constitutes  therefore  a  guide  to  style  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  epoch,  for  whatever  the  future  may  bring  there 
will  no  doubt  be  changes  both  in  outlook  and  the  use 
of  material.  Two  contributions  deal  with  what  is  hap- 
pening and  what  may  happen.  Mr.  Howard  Robertson 
discusses  Domestic  Architecture  and  the  Second  Great 
War,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Lovat  Fraser  Interior  Decora- 
tion and  Furnishing.  Mr.  Robertson  distinguishes  the 
true  modern  from  the  revivals  and  false  modernism 
that  have  been  popular  and  is  rightly  not  too  prophet- 
ic, though  he  stresses  the  fact  that  architects  are  still 
planning  and  if  they  are  given  scope  houses  need  not 
be  jerry-built  or  scandalously  designed.  Mrs.  Lovat 
Fraser  surveying  1 939  hopes  that  we  may  even  be  at 
the  opening  of  a  rich  period  in  decoration.  She  consid- 
ers the  suite  of  reception  rooms  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ings, New  York  World's  Fair,  the  outstanding  work  of 
the  period  under  review.  There  are  eight  colour  plates 
and  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  excel- 
lently reproduced.  Among  many  good  things  an  hotel 
room  in  Finland  by  Tapiovaara  and  Aski-Talitaat 
stands  out  by  virtue  of  simple  and  unaffected  design, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Finland's  essentially  civilized 
progress  in  design  will  not  be  lost. — M.H. 
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THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTIONS 

INDUBITABLY  the  leading  Chinese,  Near  East- 
ern and  European  works  of  art  sale  of  the  season 
took  place  on  May  28th~3ist  and  June  5th-6th, 
when  the  important  collections  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos  came  under  the  hammer 
at  Sotheby's.  The  widespread  interest  attaching  to 
the  auction,  which  was  held  by  order  of  Mrs.  Eumor- 
fopoulos and  the  executors,  brought  an  exceptionally 
large  attendance  at  the  New  Bond  Street  rooms,  where 
nearly  £35,873  changed  hands  in  the  course  of  the  six 
days.  The  late  collector's  modern  pictures,  drawings, 
pottery,  sculpture  and  bronzes  were  catalogued  for 
June  1 2th  and  14th,  but  these  must  be  dealt  with  in 
next  month's  Connoisseur. 

The  first  four  days  of  the  dispersal  were  occupied 
with  the  Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of  art.  The  clou 
of  this  section  was  the  eleventh-century  Khmer  female 
torso  in  grey  limestone,  complete  from  neck  to  waist 
with  arms  broken  off  just  below  the  shoulders,  1 6i  in. 
high,  illustrated  in  our  April  issue  (p.  184).  This  real- 
ized £1,600;  while  £1,450  was  given  for  the  magni- 
ficent gold  furnishings  (eight  pieces)  of  a  fifteenth-cen- 
tury Ming  Emperor's  tomb.  One  of  the  items,  a  gold 
dish  engraved  with  Imperial  dragons,  was  exhibited 
at  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  1939.  The  National  Art-Collections  Fund 
bought  for  £800,  for  presentation  to  the  British  Mus- 
eum, a  third-century  B.C.  toilet  box  of  circular  shape 
(8|  in.  diameter,  5^  in.  high),  decorated  in  greenish- 
red  lacquer  on  a  thin  layer  of  fabric.  With  the  box  was 
a  bronze  mirror  of  the  Warring  States  period  (c.  481 
221  B.C.),  which  was  found  inside  it.  This  was  also 
shown  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposition.  A  Shang-Yin 
Dynasty  (?  1766-?  1122  B.C.)  bronze-covered  wine 
vessel  with  silvery-green  and  red-brown  patina,  which 
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attracted  much  attention  when  seen  at  the  Chinese 
Exhibition,  Burlington  House,  five  years  ago,  changed 
hands  at  £1,400;  a  sixth-century  (probably  Northei  n 
Ch'i  Dynasty),  grey  limestone  standing  figure  of Sak- 
yamuni  wearing  a  thin  robe,  both  forearms  and  feet 
missing,  £440;  aT'ang  Dynasty  (a.d.  618-906)  bronze 
censer,  with  shallow  cinquefoil  body  supported  on  five 
cabriole  legs,  £195;  and  a  pair  of  bronze  pole  finials 
(probably  of  the  Shang  Dynasty)  in  the  form  of  mules' 
heads,  the  bronze  with  lustrous  grey  patina  and  green 
encrustations,  £820. 

The  more  notable  pieces  in  the  ceramics  section  in- 
cluded a  rare  Sung  Dynasty  (a.d.  960  1279)  Ju  yao 
bottle  with  globular  body  and  tall  slender  neck  spread- 
ing to  the  lip,  supported  on  a  low  conical  foot,  the  whole 
covered  with  a  closely  crackled  pale  lavender  glaze, 
which  changed  hands  at  £900.  Sir  Percival  David,  in 
A  Commentary  of  Ju  Ware,  refers  to  this  item  as  'a  re- 
markable vase,  the  importance  of  which,  I  think,  has 
too  long  been  overlooked.'  The  Sung  Dynasty  was  also 
represented  by,  among  other  specimens,  a  Ko  ware 
incense  vase,  the  black  stoneware  body  covered  with 
an  attractive  large  crackled  opaque  greyish-white 
glaze,  which  sold  for  £500;  a  Ko-yao  pear-shaped 
bottle,  the  black  body  covered  with  a  thick  opaque 
grey  glaze  with  bold  crackle  stained  reddish-brown, 
£410;  a  Pai-ting  bowl  of  deep  shape,  the  interior 
carved  with  a  pair  of  Mandarin  ducks  (emblems  of 
conjugal  felicity)  swimming  on  combed  waves  aiming 
lotus,  aquatic  plants  and  rushes,  £260;  a  Lung  Ch'uan 
'tobi  seiji'  dish  of  small  flat  shape,  the  celadon  glaze 
evenly  splashed  with  patches  of  ferruginous  brown, 
£260;  a  Northern  celadon  vase,  boldly  carved  with 
peony  scrolls,  etc.,  £165;  a  'Ying  Ch'in'  bowl  of  coni- 
cal form  with  wide  mouth  and  small  base,  the  thin  and 
highly  translucent  body  carved  inside  with  lotus  flow  - 
ers and  foliage  against  a  ground  intended  to  represent 
water,  the  whole  covered  with  a  greenish-blue  glaze, 
£130;  and  a  Tz'u  Chou  vase,  decorated  with  a  bold 
design  of  black  flowers  and  leaf  scrolls  on  a  cream 
crackled  body,  £195.  The  collectibn  was  also  rich  in 
Chun  wares,  notably  a  dish,  the  sides  slanting  and 
formed  in  five  lobed  foliations,  with  opalescent  laven- 
der-grey glaze  netted  over  w  ith  fine  crackled  lines,  in 
places  like  earth-worm  marks,  which  fetched  £520; 
a  deep  bowl,  the  grey-porcellaneous  ware  body  covered 
with  an  irregularly  crackled  lavender-grey  glaze,  with 
three  symmetrically  placed  large  purple  and  crimson 
splashes,  £460  (the  latter  piece  was  illustrated  in  col- 
our in  The  Connoisseur  for  May,  p.  219);  a  bulb 
bowl  or  flower-pot  stand,  the  exterior  covered  with  an 
almost  strawberry-coloured  glaze  of  crimson  and  pur- 
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pie  flecked  with  lavender-grey,  the  interior  with  one 
of  opaque  lavender-grey,  £410;  another,  the  exterior 
with  a  glaze  of  rich  deep  purple  flecked  with  lavender- 
grey,  the  interior  with  opaque  lavender-grey  crackled 
glaze,  £500;  a  dish  with  low  rounded  sides  and  flat 
everted  rim,  grey  porcellaneous  ware  with  thick  and 
bubbly  lavender  glaze,  heavily  splashed  with  plum 
and  purple  splashes,  £345;  and  a  large  flower-pot, 
covered  with  pale  lavender  glaze  and  showing  un- 
usually large  earth-worm  marks,  £310.  Notable  pieces 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (a.d.  1368- 1644)  included  a 
white  Yung  Lo  bowl,  with  two  Imperial  dragons  pur- 
suing pearls  faintly  drawn  in  white  slip  on  the  sides 
(companion  to  the  bowl  in  the  Franks  Collection,  Brit- 
ish Museum),  which  brought  £345;  a  baluster  vase, 
decorated  on  a  dark  blue  ground  in  cloisonne  style 
with  a  design  of  lotus  and  aquatic  plants,  £200;  a 
small  bowl,  covered  with  a  red  glaze  and  decorated 
with  Taoist  figures,  £240;  a  shallow  wine  cup,  with 
metal-mounted  rim,  decorated  in  red,  green  and 
yellow  enamels  with  fishes  and  water  weeds,  £200;  a 
miniature  water-pot  painted  in  a  deep  Mohammedan 
blue  and  red  and  green  enamels  with  a  stork  and  lotus 
plants  with  dappling  to  represent  water,  £210;  and  a 
red  and  green  ritual  monk's  cap  jug  (Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury), £210.  Four  specimens  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
(1662-1722)  call  for  note — afamille  verte  saucer  dish, 
painted  with  a  man  seated  on  a  rock  by  a  pine  tree 
watching  a  cock  fight,  £120;  a  famille  noire  vase,  enam- 
elled in  biscuit  on  a  green-black  ground  with  rockery, 
flowering  prunus  and  bamboo,  in  aubergine,  green, 
yellow  and  white,  £300;  a  group  of  a  boy  carrying  a 
smaller  child  on  his  back,  the  latter  with  yellow  flow- 
ered tunic,  the  bigger  boy  with  a  green  flowered  coat 
over  yellow  brocade  robes,  £150;  and  a  pear-shaped 
green  bottle,  enamelled  on  the  biscuit  with  flowering 
magnolia  trees  and  birds,  £250. 

PERSIAN  CERAMICS,  ETC. 

THE  second  catalogue  of  the  Eumorfopoulos  col- 
lection, comprising  the  Persian,  Islamic,  Greek, 
Egyptian,  Roman,  Western  Medieval,  and  Renais- 
sance works  of  art,  was  dealt  with  on  June  5th  and 
6th.  The  highest  price,  £1,600,  was  given  for  an  early 
thirteenth-century  Mesopotamian  bronze  cooling  ves- 
sel in  the  shape  of  a  flattened  hemisphere,  having  in 
the  centre  of  the  flat  face  a  cylindrical  hollow  appar- 
ently intended  for  snow,  still  in  these  days  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  in  Syria  and  used  for  cool- 
ing beverages.  Both  faces  of  the  vessel  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  engraved  and  silver  inlaid  designs,  princi- 
pally of  Christian  subjects.  The  underbidder  for  this 
piece  was  a  representative  of  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund,  who  had  intended  presenting  it  fo  the  Vic- 
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toria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  may  eventually  find  its 
way  to  New  York.  The  second  top  price,  £850,  was 
paid  for  a  fourteenth-century  Islamic  enamelled  glass 
bowl,  the  body  decorated  in  large  gold  Mameluke 
tiashki  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  with  an  inscription  re- 
ferring to  Sultan  al  Malek  al  Mujahed  'Aly  ibn  Daud, 
the  fifth  of  the  Rasulide  Sultans  (1 321 -1346).  A  thir- 
teenth-century Kashan  gold  lustre  dish,  made  by  Say- 
yad  Shams  ad-din  al-Hasani,  painted  with  a  horse  stand- 
ing by  a  seated  figure  and  a  row  of  five  persons  watch- 
ing in  the  background,  fetched  £700;  a  thirteenth- 
century  Damascus  enamelled  bowl,  painted  with  me- 
dallions of  figures,  £320;  a  thirteenth-century  Persian 
glass  bowl,  enamelled  on  gold  arabesque  ground  with 
floral  medallions,  £450;  a  fourteenth-century  Arab 
enamelled  glass  mosque  lamp,  with  inscription  con- 
taining the  name  of  'Nasir  al-din  Mohammed,  son  of 
Arghoun  Nasiri,'  £860;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a 
large  Arab  (perhaps  Fourteenth  Century)  glass  beaker, 
decorated  in  Chinese  style  with  hawks  attacking  geese, 
Chinese  phoenixes,  parrots  and  other  birds  in  brilliant 
enamel  colours  scattered  on  a  light  honey-coloured 
ground;  a  small  sixteenth-century  Flemish  tapestry 
panel  of  St.  Veronica  with  the  Holy  Face  of  Christ,  £340 ; 
a  twelfth-century  Hildesheim  champleve  enamel  port- 
able altar,  £320;  and  a  late  fifteenth-century  enam- 
elled Murano  glass  goblet,  probably  from  the  work- 
shop of  Angelo  Broviero,  decorated  with  an  illustration 
of  The  Triumph  of  Fame,  £305. 
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FURNITURE,  ART  OBJECTS  AND  SILVER 


BOOKS 


THE  Chippendale  mahogany  library  writing  table, 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Hodge,  the  famous 
auctioneer  and  one-time  senior  partner  of  Sotheby, 
Wilkinson  and  Hodge,  was  bought  for  £330  at  Sothe- 
by's on  May  17th.  This  table,  which  used  to  adorn 
Mr.  Hodge's  private  room  in  the  celebrated  Welling- 
ton Street  book  auction  rooms,  was  originally  pur- 
chased by  the  late  auctioneer's  father,  Edward  Grose 
Hodge,  at  the  Stowe  House  sale,  1848,  for  £15.  Sothe- 
by's sale,  on  May  1 7th,  also  included  a  set  of  six  ma- 
hogany chairs  (one  elbow)  of  the  'Trafalgar'  type,  with 
reeded  frames  and  back  rails  above  lattice  splats, 
which  realized  £125.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  May 
22nd,  a  collection  of  millefiori  glass  paperweights,  vases, 
scent  bottles,  etc.,  made  a  total  of  £1,508 — the  highest 
price,  £56,  being  given  for  a  rare  cased  paperweight, 
with  bouquet-shaped  decoration  of  fine  colouring. 

In  a  sale  of  silver,  at  Christie's  on  May  16th,  a  pair 
of  plain  cupping  bowls,  with  flat-shaped  handles 
pierced  with  scrolls,  by  William  Ramsay,  Newcastle,  c. 
1684  (10  oz.  8  dwt.),  fetched  140s.  per  oz.;  a  Com- 
munion cup,  on  circular  foot,  by  James  Birkby,  Hull, 
c.  1650  (12  oz.  15  dwt.),  92s.;  and  two  George  I  plain 
octagonal  trencher  saltcellars,  by  James  Rood,  one 
dated  1721  (2  oz.  17  dwt.)5  70s.  On  May  29th  a  mag- 
nificent diamond  single-stone  ring,  of  circular  form, 
with  platinum  hoop  and  sapphire  mounted  shoulders, 
changed  hands  at  £4,000;  and  £2,500  was  paid  for  a 
pair  of  diamond  ear-rings.  Puttick  and  Simpson's  sil- 
ver sale,  on  May  7th,  included  a  pair  of  plain  octag- 
onal trencher  salt-cellars,  by  Ernest  Wood,  1 729  (4  oz. 
17  dwt.),  which  made  120s.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  strawberry 
dish,  1719,  maker's  mark  not  given  (10  oz.  5  dwt.), 
90s. ;  and  a  plain  fruit  dish, 
1730  (18  oz.  7  dwt.),  72s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May 
8th,  where  silver  is  sold  'all 
at,'  a  beer  jug,  engraved 
with  a  coat-of-arms,  by 
Gabl.  Sleath,  1733  (35  oz.  5 
dwt.),  fetched  £125;  a  bul- 
let teapot,  by  William  Spack- 
man,  1726  (13  oz.  7  dwt.), 
£72;  a  set  of  four  entree 
dishes  and  covers,  1826(246 
oz.),  £90;  another  set  of 
four,  1757  (87  oz.  4  dwt.), 
£115;  four  wine  coolers, 
matching,  three  by  Paul 
Storr,  1 792,  one  by  A.  Fogel- 
bergand  S.  Gilbert,  1790  (192 
oz.),  £94;  an  ink-stand,  on 
four  paw  feet,  by  Paul  Storr, 
1823  (88  oz.  1 7  dwt.),  £86. 


TN  the  sale  of  books  and  engravings  at  Hodgson's  on 
*-  May  2nd~3rd,  the  most  interesting  lot  consisted  of 
twelve  small  drawings  in  water-colour  and  sepia  of 
Windsor  Castle  and  its  surroundings,  by  Paul  Sandby, 
which  sold  for  £8 1 .  The  recent  story  of  these  drawings 
illustrates  the  vagaries  of  the  sale  room — or,  perhaps 
more  pertinently,  the  unwisdom  of  offering  such  pro- 
perty at  a  country  sale  without  expert  advice.  The 
drawings  were  formerly  contained  in  two  large  albums 
of  old  engravings,  etc.,  purchased  at  a  country  sale 
earlier  in  the  year  for  £18.  The  buyer  wanted  them 
solely  for  an  early  railway  engraving,  rare  but  of  small 
value,  and  having  taken  it  out  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
sell the  albums  for  the  price  he  had  paid.  Unable  to 
do  so,  and  unaware  of  the  interest  of  the  drawings  by 
Sandby,  indeed  ignorant  of  even  that  artist's  name, 
he  sent  them  to  the  Chancery  Lane  auction  rooms  for 
sale,  with  the  very  satisfactory  result  above  men- 
tioned. The  books  in  this  sale,  as  in  the  other  sales  held 
at  Hodgson's  during  the  last  four  months,  brought 
good  prices.  The  higher-priced  lots  included  Statham's 
Epitome  Annalium  Librorum,  printed  for  R.  Pynson 
(wanting  the  title-page),  1490,  which  made  £35;  a 
set  of  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1804  191 3, 
£105;  Palmer's  Index  to  The  Times,  1865  1939,  £42; 
Jenkins's  Naval  Achievements,  181 7,  £15  10s. ;  and  a  first 
edition  of  Trollope's  Belton  Estate,  3  vols.,  £18. 

AT  Westlea,  Wormley,  Herts,  Messrs.  Hampton  & 
-Sons  and  Messrs.  Matthews  &  Goodman  obtained 
for  a  walnut  bedroom  suite  £137,  a  collection  of  17 
Morland  coloured  engravings  £254,  and  two  water- 
colour  drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner  £195  and  £200. 
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THE  MEYRICK  SOCIETY 

AND    AN    EXHIBITION    OF  SWORDS 

By  JAMES  G.  MANN,  F.S.A.  (President) 


SIR  SAMUEL  RUSH  MEYRICK,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  :  FROM  THE  ENGRAVING 
BY  WM.  SKELTON,  AFTER  THE  PAINTING  BY  H.  P.  BRIGGS,  R.A. 


ON  May  ist  the  Meyrick  Society,  an  as- 
sociation of  armour  collectors  limited 
in  number  to  twenty,  celebrated  its 
Jubilee.  It  was  formed  in  1890  by  a  group  of 
aspirants  to  the  Kernoozers*  Club  which  had 
come  into  existence  ten  years  before  and 
whose  membership  was  full.  The  moving 
spirit  was  the  late  Mr.  Harry  Plowman, 
F.S.A.,  who  just  failed  to  see  the  Society  attain 
its  fiftieth  birthday,  having  died  last  year  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-two. 

The  Society,  which  was  originally  called 
the  Junior  Kernoozers  Club,  takes  its  present 
name  from  Sir  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  K.H., 

*  An  account  of  the  Kernoozers  Club  will  be  found  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  September  1889.  It  came  to  an  end  some 
twenty  years  ago. 


LL.D.  ( 1 786-1848),  the  father  of  the  study  of 
armour  in  this  country  and  the  first  collector 
on  a  large  scale.  It  so  happens  that  The  Con- 
noisseur has  an  intimate  link  with  that  much- 
respected  ecclesiastical  lawyer  and  antiquary, 
for  Meyrick's  librarian  as  a  young  man  was 
the  father  of  the  present  editor. 

In  its  early  years  the  Meyrick  Society  drew 
its  strength  from  the  large  proportion  of 
artists  among  its  members.  Those  were  the 
days  of  historical  genre  painting,  and  many 
painters  filled  their  homes  with  armour  and 
old  oak,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
studio  properties  and  an  attractive  hobby. 
Shortly  after  its  foundation,  the  late  J.  Sey- 
mour Lucas,  R.A.,  who,  with  other  members, 
had  come  across  from  the  Kernoozers  Club, 
became  President,  and  remained  so  until  his 
death  in  1923.  Other  artists  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Meyrick  Society  were  the  late  Sir 
George  Frampton,  R.A.,  Mr.  Edgar  Bundy, 
A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan,  the  black  and 
white  artist;  another,  Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I., 
although  no  longer  a  member,  is  still  happily 
among  us. 

Historical  genre  painting  is  out  of  fashion, 
but  the  study  of  the  past  is  carried  on  in  other 
ways.  Fifty  years  of  research  have  accumu- 
lated a  great  body  of  knowledge,  and  the 
change  from  the  romantic  to  the  more  scien- 
tific attitude  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
younger  members  who  belong  to  the  staffs  of 
the  national  museums. 

For  many  years  the  late  Sir  Guy  Laking, 
the  first  Curator  of  the  London  Museum  and 
King's  Armourer,  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Meyrick  Society.  He  inspired  all  around  him 
with  his  intense  enthusiasm  for  fine  armour 
and  arms,  and  his  lavish  entertainments  are 
still  spoken  of  with  awe  by  the  older  members. 
They  tell  how  he  had  a  peacock  roasted  in  its 
feathers  and  brought  in  with  trumpets  and 
preceded  by  Joan  of  Arc  in  armour.  At  meet- 
ings held  in  his  home  at  Oxford  Square,  and 
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later  in  Avenue  Road,  where  he  renamed  his 
house  Meyrick  Lodge,  members  were  always 
sure  of  rinding  some  new  and  splendid 
acquisition  to  admire. 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century  com- 
petition was  increasing  and  prices  for  fine 
armour  rising  rapidly.  America  entered  the 
field  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Bashford  Dean,  who 
with  indomitable  energy  set  out  to  build  up 
the  Department  of  Arms  and  Armor  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  and  in 
the  course  of  five  and  twenty  years  brought  it 
to  the  front  rank  of  its  kind.  Other  powerful 
influences  followed  his  example,  but  the 


narrowing  of  the  circle  of 
collectors,  which  inevit- 
ably followed  the  rise  in 
prices,  had  a  bad  effect  on 
armour   collecting  as  a 
whole. The  small  collector  J 
however  good  his  eye  and1 
well-informed,  was  el-' 
bowed  out,  and  any  new-j 
comer  was  quickly  dis- 
couraged on  finding  that 
all  the  really  good  prizes 
were  beyond  his  reach.  It 
is  largely  because  of  this> 
that  the  number  of  persons  J 
interested  in  this  subject,, 
which  offers  so  many  at- 
tractive aspects,  historical, 
technical  and  artistic,  is 
to-day  much  smaller  than* 
it  should  be.  A  more  en-; 
couraging  result  is  that, 
the  small  collectors  havej 
found  an  outlet  by  explor-  i 
ing  hitherto  unexploitedt 
bypaths.  Recently  atten-j 
tion  has  been  turned  toi 
those  swords  of  the  Seven- J 
teenth  Century  which: 
bear  Anglo-German  in-?, 
scriptions,  several  of  which  3 
are  described  below. 

The  Society  celebrated 
its  Jubilee  by  holding  an 
exhibition  of  swords  be- 
longing to  members  at  the 
house  of  the  President. 
The  exhibition  comprised  a  series  of  some  fifty 
swords  illustrating  the  historical  development 
of  the  weapon  from  the  early  Middle  Ages  i 
to  the  present  day,  a  selection  from  which  is 
here  illustrated. 

The  earlier  examples  show  the  sword  of! 
simple  cruciform  type  with  double-edged 
blade,  intended  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  of  < 
attack,  with  no  thought  of  parrying  or  fenc- 
ing. This  function  was  left  to  the  shield  and 
armour  of  the  body.  The  knightly  sword  de- 
rives in  type  from  the  formidable  Viking 
sword,  of  which  one  example  was  on  view 
(No.  i).  This,  like  many  of  its  kind,  was  a 
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river-find  far  from  the  fiords 
whence  these  formidable  raiders 
set  out  in  their  ships  to  harry  the 
coasts  of  Europe.  The  variations 
of  the  mediaeval  sword  did  not 
affect  its  main  outline,  but  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  pommels 
of  'brazil-nut'  or  'wheel'  form, 
blades  of  hollow  or  diamond 
section,  quillons  straight  or 
curved,  plain  or  enriched  (No.  i). 

The  German  infantry  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  carried  a  characteristic 
broad-bladed  sword  with  strongly 
recurved  quillons  (No.  ii).  This 
was  the  weapon  of  the  Lands- 
knechts,  familiar  figures  in  the 
woodcuts  of  Diirer,  Burgkmair 
and  Virgil  Solis.  Its  bold  form 
agrees  well  with  their  truculent 
and  swaggering  aspect.  The  more 
intellectual  side  of  the  Renais- 
sance is  exemplified  by  the  Italian 
cinquedea,  a  civilian  sword  so- 
called  from  the  five  finger- 
breadths  of  its  blade,  which  was 
often  etched  with  mythological 
scenes  in  the  free  and  sensitive 
manner  of  North  Italian  art.  A 
good  example  was  lent  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Latham  (No.  iii). 

At  this  period  the  two-hand 
sword  enjoyed  a  brief  vogue.  The 
German  style  with  floriated  ends 
to  the  quillons  was  represented 
by  a  specimen  lent  by  Mr.  M.  R. 
Holmes,  and  the  simpler  form 
usually  associated  with  Italy  by 
an  example  lent  by  Mr.  G.  Kimber  (No.  v). 
This  last,  with  its  wooden  grip  carved  with  a 
cord  en  torsade,  and  the  unobtrusive  decoration 
of  the  pommel  and  quillons,  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive example  of  its  kind.  The  blade  bears  the 
orb  and  cross  mark,  which  usually  denotes 
a  German  origin.  It  was  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Whawell 

A  big  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
sword  came  with  the  disuse  of  armour,  and 
the  introduction  of  complicated  guards  to 
protect  the  ungauntleted  hand.  The  first  signs 


No.  II. — L.  TO  R.  KNIGHTLY  SWORD  :  ITALIAN  XIV  CENTURY,  LENT  BY  JAMES  G.  MANN 
ESQ.  :  SWORD  WITH  EARLY  PAS  D'.iNE  :  ITALIAN  C.  15011  (JAMES  G.  MANN,  ESQ.) 
LANDSKNECHT  SWORD  AND  SCABBARD,  C.  1520  (F.  H.  CRIPPS-DAY,  ESQ.)  :  RAPIER 
WITH  A  CHISELLED  HILT  :  FRENCH  OR  ITALIAN  C.  1560  (JAMES  G.  MANN,  ESQ.) 


of  this  are  the  rings  known  as  the  pas  d'dne 
which  were  put  out  from  the  quillons  to  ac- 
commodate the  forefinger  and  thumb  (No.  ii) . 
The  change  was  accelerated  by  the  increased 
wearing  of  swords  in  civil  life,  the  spread  of 
duelling,  and  with  it  the  art  of  fencing.  The 
sword  now  became  a  weapon  of  defence  as 
well  as  offence,  used  in  conjunction  with  a 
dagger  in  the  left  hand,  a  cloak  or  sometimes  a 
second  sword.  Gradually  the  use  of  the  cutting 
blade  was  superseded  by  concentration  on  the 
point;  that  'damned  Italianate  fence'  and 
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No.  III. — BLADE  OF  CI XQUEDEA  :  ETCHED  ON  BOTH  SIDES  :  N.  ITALIAN  :  LENT  BY  J.  W.  LATHAM,  ESQ. 


'poking  rapier  play'  which  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries, accustomed  to  honest  sword  and 
buckler  play,  despised,  and  eventually  had  to 
adopt.  This  produced  the  rapier  with  'swept' 
hilt,  and  examples  from  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  are 
shown  in  Nos.  ii,  iv,  vi.  The  blade  has  become 
slender  and  longer,  with  narrow  ridges  and 
hollows  to  give  both  rigidity  and  lightness, 
it  is  well  balanced  in  the  hand,  and  now 
usually  signed  with  the  master's  name  as  well 
as  stamped  with  his  mark. 

When  we  come  to  the  Seventeenth  Century 
we  reach  an  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  sword  in  this  country.  English  swords  of 
this  time  are  notable  for  their  heavy  and 
globular  pommels,  and  the  characteristic 
silver  pique  decoration.  Although  foreign  in 
origin,  this  achieved  such  popularity  over 
here  that  it  became  a  definite  national  style 


(No.  vi).  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  well- 
known  families  of  sword- 
cutlers  in  Solingen,  still 
to  this  day  the  centre  of 
the  trade  in  Germany, 
came  over  and  settled 
in  England,  particularly 
at  Hounslow.  Of  recent 
years  collectors  have 
eagerly  sought  after 
signedspecimens  of  their 
work.  After  a  few  years' 
residence  Johann 
Kinndt  of  Solingen  be- 
came John  Kennet  of 
Hounslow.  Another 
immigrant  was  Jo- 
hann Hoppe.  Several 
specimens  of  their  work 
were  lentby  Dr.  W.  Wil- 
liams, F.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
A.  R.  Dufty  (No.  vi), 
bearing  the  following 
inscriptions  :  IOHAN 

KINNDT  FECIT  HOVNS- 
LOE,    IOHANNES  HOPPE 

fecit  hovnsloe,  and  an 
unusual  form  iohannes 

HOPPE  ME  FECIT  LONDON. 

One  of  Dr.  Williams' 
swords  bears  in  English  the  motto :  for  Christ 

RESOLVED  TO  DY/LET  HIM  WHO  HAVE  ME  WARE 

me.  The  colourful  Benjamin  Stone,  who  had  a 
factory  at  Hounslow  and  whose  stormy  career 
can  be  traced  in  the  records  of  the  Cutlers' 
Company,  does  not  seem  to  have  put  his 
name  on  his  products. 

The  next  group  is  formed  by  the  broad- 
swords of  the  Civil  War.  These  were  weapons 
for  the  cavalry,  with  a  basket  hilt  of  solid  form 
embossed  with  conventional  decoration,  often 
containing  crude  heads  resembling  those  of 
Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria.  These  have 
acquired  among  collectors  the  name  of 
'mortuary  swords'  on  the  assumption  that  the 
royal  head  was  used  in  commemoration  by 
the  king's  supporters,  or  in  triumph  by  the 
Parliamentarians.  The  name  is  a  little  mis- 
leading, for  these  swords  are  real  weapons 
and  not  the  flimsy  cross-hilted  affairs,  which 
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formed  part  of  the  funeral 
achievements  in  churchessome- 
times  known  as  mortuaries.  An 
exceptionally  good  example 
was  lent  by  Mr.  C.  Trenchard 
(No.  vii).  The  hilt  is  embossed 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
feathers  and  Tudor  roses  as 
well  as  the  royal  heads,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  retaining 
considerable  traces  of  the 
original  'japanning'  of  red  and 
black  and  gilding  on  the  hilt 
and  the  mount  of  the  scabbard. 
Another  lent  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cripps-Day  (No.  vii)  bears  the 
arms  of  Hazlerigg  and  was  ac- 
quired from  the  descendant  of 
the  notable  Parliamentarian, 
John  Hazlerigg,  who  raised  a 
force  of  armoured  cuirassiers 
known  as  'Hazelrigge's  lobsters' 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  Another  lent  by  Dr. 
Williams  (No.  vii)  bears  the  in- 
scription :  IOHANNES  HOPPE  I  634 
ME  FECIT  GRENEWICH  IN  ANGLIA. 

In  the  course  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  the  sword 
assumed  the  light  and  simple 
form  known  as  the  small-sword, 
which  lasted  for  over  a  century 
and  is  still  continued  in  the 
court-sword  of  to-day.  The  hilt 
consisted  of  an  ovoid  or  vase- 
shaped  pommel  with  simple 
knuckle  guard,  and  small  pas 
d'dne  guarded  by  two  oval  shells. 
An  early  example  lent  by  the 
President  bears  on  the  blade 
the  wolf-mark  and  the  signature  of  the  sword 
factory  at  Shotley  Bridge  near  Hexham  (No. 
viii).  Its  brass  hilt  is  chased  with  combats  of 
horsemen.  This  came  from  the  sale  of  the  con- 
tents of  Combe  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  by  Cor- 
nelia, Countess  of  Craven.  The  sword  industry 
at  Shotley  Bridge  was  promoted  at  the  end  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  and  cutlers  brought 
over  from  Solingen.  Their  building  with  its 
German  inscription  over  the  door  can  still  be 
seen  beside  the  waters  of  the  Shotley  stream. 


No.  IV. — RAPIER  W 
MANN,  ESQ.)  :  CUP 
SCHI  VVONA  WITH 
WITH  BASKET  H1L 


ITH  ARMS  OF  OEl.HAFEN  VON  SCHOELLENBACH  :  C.  1630  (JAMES  G. 
HILTED  RAPIER  MADE  BY  JOHANNES  TESCHE  (JAMES  G.  MANN) 
SILVER-MOUNTED  SCABBARD  (E.   H.  CRIPPS-DAY,  ESQ.)  :  SWORD 

T  OF  THE  SCHIAVONA  TYPE  :  CIRCA  1600  (JAMES  G.  MANN,  ESQ.) 

Among  them  were  members  of  the  well-known 
Solingen  family  of  Ohlig,  whose  descendants 
under  the  name  of  Oley  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  village,  though  their  sword-making 
activities  have  long  ceased.  Another  sword, 
very  similar  in  make  and  outline  (No.  viii), 
but  with  a  steel  instead  of  a  brass  hilt,  was 
lent  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day.  The  blade  is 
unsigned,  but  inscribed:  god  save  king 
william/and  queene  mary.  Williamite 
swords  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
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in  this  case  is  elaborately  etched  and  gilt  on  one  side  with  St. 
Andrew  and  the  inscription:  Prosperity  to  Schotland  and  no 
Union,  and  on  the  other  the  king's  bust  in  profile  and  the 
words :  God  save  King  James  the  8. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  was  represented  by  an  example  of 
a  Colichemarde,  a  type  of  small-sword  with  wide  triangular 


No.  V.—TWO-HANDED  SWORD  OF  EARLY 
XVI  CENTURY  :  LENT  BY  G.  KIMBER,  ESQ. 


From  the  opposite  camp 
came  the  fine  Jacobite  sword 
lent  by  Mr.  Trenchard  (No. 
vii) .  The  basket  hilt  was,  and 
still  is,  retained  by  the  Scottish 
broadsword  long  after  it  had 
lapsed  elsewhere.  The  blade 


Mn  VI —(FROM  TOP)  SWORD  ROPIER,  QUILLONS  ENDING  IN  HUMAN  HEADS.  MADE  AT 
HOrNSI  (A -(DK  R  WILLIAMS)  RAP  ER,  HILT  INLAID  WITH  SILVER  :  MID  XVII  CENT. 
U  R  DUFTY  ESO  >  RAPIER  WITH  INSCRIPTION  IN  ENGLISH  :  EARLY  XVII  CENT. 
DR    R    WILLIAMS)  :RXpIER    SWEPT  HILT.  INLAID  SILVER  :  C.  1620  (j.  G.  MANX,  ESQ.) 
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forte  contracting  to  a 
narrow  blade,  lent  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Latham 
(No.  viii).  The  hilt  is 
chased  and  parcel- 
gilt,  and  the  sword  re- 
tains  its  original 
parchment  scabbard 
inscribed  on  the 
locket:  The  gift  of  the 
Honble.  Mar.  Gen'.  KEP- 
PEL1763.  Mr.  Latham 
also  lent  a  typical 
officer's  sword  with 
hilt  of  copper-gilt  and 
silver  wire-bound 
grip,  the  blade  with 
the  royal  cypher  of 
George  III,  and  an 
officer's  sabre  with 
elaborately  blued  and 
gilt  blade  of  the  time 
of  George  IV.  The  tale 
was  completed  by  two  modern  examples  of 
the  work  of  the  Wilkinson  Sword  Company, 
and  a  collection  of  hunting  swords  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  mostly 
lent  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Cripps-Day.  Mr.  A. 
R.  Dufty  lent  an  ex- 
ample of  a  German 
headsman's  sword, 
the  traditional  instru- 
ment of  execution  in 
that  country,  where  it 
hc.s  been  superseded 
by  the  axe  wielded  in 
thehands  of  a  macabre 
figurein  eveningdress. 

There  was  one 
member  of  the  Mey- 
rick  Society  who  was 
greatly  missed  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Scott  of  Greenock, 
whose  death  took 
place  in  June  last  year, 
was  a  keen  swordsman 
and  the  owner  of  a 
collection  of  great 
range  and  distinction. 


No.  VII— BROADSWORD  OF  'MORTUARY'  TYPE,  THE  GUARD  EMBOSSED  WITH  TUDOR  ROSES  &  PRINCE 
OF  WALES'  FEATHERS  (C.  TRENCHARD,  ESQ.)  :  BROADSWORD  OF  MORTUARY  TYPE,  1634  (DR.  R. 
WILLIAMS,  :  BROADSWORD  OF  MORTUARY  TYPE  WITH  ARMS  OF  HAZELRIGG  (H.  CRIPPS- 
DAY,    ESQ.)    :    SCOTTISH    BROADSWORD   WITH    JACOBITE    INSCRIPTIONS   (C.   TRENCHARD,  ESQ.) 


He  bequeathed  his  arms  and  armour  and  un- 
rivalled library  of  early  books  on  fencing  and 
kindred  subjects  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Art  Gallery  and  Museum. 


i 


No.  VIII.  — WILLIAMITE  CAVALRY  SWORD  (F.  H.  CRIPPS-DAY,  ESQ.)  :  CAVALRY  SWORD  INSCRIBED 
•SHOTLE  8RIDG'  :  LATE  XVII  CENT.  (J.  G.  MANN,  ESQ.)  :  COLICHEMARDE  IN  PARCHMENT  SCABBARD 
1763  :  OFFICER'S  SWORD,  HILT  OF  GILT  COPPER,  BLUED  AND  GILT  BLADE  (J.  VV.  LATHAM,  ESQ.) 
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By    ARTHUR  HAYDEN 


DANISH  porcelain  has  a  long  lineage. 
There  was  a  spasmodic  attempt  to 
found  a  factory  under  Louis  Fournier, 
a  Frenchman,  1 760-1 766.  But  the  real  story 
begins  with  Frantz  Heinrich  Miiller  in  1775. 
Queen  Juliane  Marie  suggested  the  mark  of 
the  three  blue  lines  signifying  the  three  water- 
ways of  Denmark — Oresund,  Storebelt  and 
Lillebelt,  which  we  term  the  Sound,  the  Great 
Belt  and  the  Little  Belt.  In  1779  Miiller's  ad- 
venture became  the  Royal  Copenhagen  Fac- 
tory [Den  Kongelige  Porcellainsfabrik) ,  which 
name  it  has  borne  to  the  present  day. 

The  great  period  of  Miiller  with  its  rich 
overglaze  painting  and  gilding  lasted  to  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  culmin- 
ated in  the  great  service  made  for  Catherine 
II,  Empress  of  Russia.  Begun  in  1790,  it  was 
not  finished  till  1802.  Its  decoration  embodied 
the  Flora  Danica  representing  illustrations  of 
plants  painted  in  situ  by  artist-botanists.*  This 
great  table  service  is  one  of  the  most  treasured 
in  Europe.  It  never  left  Denmark  for  the  Im- 
perial Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  Empress 
Catherine  died  in  1 796.  It  remained  as  a  royal 
and  national  heirloom  and  is,  at  the  time  of 

*  See  The  Connoisseur,  The  Flora  Danica  Service,  by  Victor 
P.  Christensen,  July  1935 


No.  I.— COPENHAGEN  PUNCH  BOWL  :  PAINTED  IN  OVERGLAZE  COLOURS  WITH  THE  BATTLE  OF  COPEN- 
HAGEN :  RICHLY  GILDED:  WITH  INSCRIPTION  TO  'O.  FISCHER,  \C. ':  DANSK  FOLKE  MUSEUM.  COPENHAGEN 


writing,  at  Rosenborg  Castle,  Copenhagen. 

The  opening  year  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury was  a  calamitous  one  for  the  Copenhagen 
factory.  There  is  a  hiatus  in  examples  of  old 
Danish  porcelain  difficult  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  fill.  A  British  fleet  entered  the  Sound 
and  bombarded  the  Danish  fleet  and  forts, 
and  unhappily  considerable  damage  was 
done.  This  was  on  April  2nd,  1801.  T  have 
been  in  a  hundred  and  five  engagements,' 
said  Nelson,  'but  that  of  to-day  is  the  most 
terrible  of  them  all.'  It  was  at  this  battle  that 
Nelson  disregarded  Admiral  Hyde-Parker's 
signal.  T  have  only  one  eye,'  he  said,  turning 
to  his  captain,  'and  may  be  allowed  to  be 
blind  on  occasion.'  Placing  the  spy-glass  to  his 
blind  eye  he  said,  'Upon  my  word  I  do  not 
see  any  signal.' 

There  is  a  ceramic  record  of  that  great  day 
of  battle.  A  large  Copenhagen  Porcelain  Bowl 
painted  in  rich  colours  shows  the  split  flag 
of  Denmark,  the  Dannebrog,  flying,  the  battle 
still  in  progress.  These  bowls  were  given  to 
the  officers  and  sous-officers  who  fought, 
and  are  highly  treasured  as  heirlooms  in  Dan- 
ish families.  There  is  one  example  at  Ros- 
enborg Castle  and  another  at  the  Dansk  Folke 
Museum,  Copenhagen. 

The  bowl  has  a 
panel  bearing  the 
inscription  Tilegnet 
0.  Fischer  og  alle 
brave  Datiske.  Kio- 
benhavn,  2  April, 
1 80 1,  af  Roepstorff. 
(Dedicated  to  O. 
Fischer  and  all  the 
brave  Danes.  Co- 
penhagen, 2  April, 
1  80  1 ,  by  Roep- 
storff, (No.  i).  The 
letters  of  Lord 
Nelson  at  this  time 
havesome  interest- 
ing references  to 
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No.  II— TWO  FIGURES  OF  SEA  HORSES:  LENGTH       IN.,  HEIGHT  3J  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  STOCKHOLM 


It  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  some  of 
the  nautical  sub- 
jects may  have 
caught  the  taste  of 
Nelson.  There  is  an 
exquisite  figure  of 
a  Danish  Admiral 
with  speaking  trum- 
pet, in  contempor- 
ary naval  uniform. 
He  stands  on  a  base 
like  the  quarter- 
deck and  rests  on  a 
gunwale. 

The  Sea  Horses, 


Copenhagen  porcelain.  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hamilton  dated  April  14th,  1801,  he  writes: 

'My  dear  Friend, 

'I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  got  off  some 
Copenhagen  china  to  have  sent  you  by  Captain 
Bligh,  who  was  one  of  my  seconds  on  the  2nd.  He 
is  a  steady  seaman  and  a  good  and  brave  man.  .  .  .' 

Another  letter  to  Lady  Hamilton  written 
on  the  following  day  runs : 

'My  dearest  Friend, 

'I  can  get  nothing  here  worth  your  acceptance, 
but  as  I  know  you  have  a  valuable  collection  of 
china,  I  send  you  some  of  the  Copenhagen  manufac- 
ture. It  will  bring  to  your  recollection  that  here  your 
attached  friend  Nelson  {ought  and  conquered.  Cap- 
tain Bligh  has  promised  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  I 
hope  it  will  reach  you  safe.  .  .  . 

'Ever  yours,  most  faithfully, 

'Nelson  and  Bronte.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  parti- 
cular specimens  of  Danish  china  were  selected 
by  Nelson.  There  was  a  rich  field  from  which 
to  choose  covering  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Well-balanced  vases  with  delicately 
painted  panels  have  covers  surmounted  by  a 
modelled  figure  of  Cupid.  A  whole  gallery  of 
little  figures  in  gay  costume  representing 
many  phases  of  Danish  national  life  included 
peasant  women,  fishermen  with  striped  jersey, 
knee  breeches  and  shiny  hat,  soldiers,  pastoral 
subjects  of  milkmaids  and  children  in  the 
meadows,  market  women  with  their  crates  of 
fowls  or  baskets  of  fruit,  and  lobster  sellers. 


No.  III. — CANDELABRUM  :  WITH  BLUE  UNDERGLAZE  DECORATION 
AND  FIGURES  AT  BASE  :  DESIGNED  BY  ARNOLD  KKOG,  1S91-95 
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No.  IIIA. — THE  DANISH  NATIONAL  PATTERN  OF  THE  KROG  PERIOD 

spirited  figures  of  phantasy,  illustrated,  are 
of  this  period  and  are  typical  of  many  finely 
modelled  subjects  (No.  ii).  Ornate  cups  de- 
corated with  topographical  subjects  were 
the  prevailing  taste  at  a  later  period  when 
decadence  set  in.  Two  typical  examples  of 
this  style  are  at  the  Dansk  Folke  Museum,  Co- 
penhagen. They  are  painted  in  colours  and 
the  heavy  gilding  follows  the  technique  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna.  One  is  a  winter  scene  in 
the  Kongens  Nytor  (King's  Square),  Copen- 
hagen, with  statue  of  Christian  V  and  showing 
two  sledges.  The  other  has  a  view  of  the  Castle 
of  Kronborg,  with  the  Sound,  showing  a 


No.  IV.  —FIGURE  OF  BOY  WITH  CALF  :  MODELLED  BY  CHRISTIAN  THOMSEN 


vessel  in  full  sail.  It  was  here  at  Elsinore  that 
Shakespeare  set  the  scene  of  his  Hamlet,  and 
on  these  ramparts  the  Danish  prince  met  the 
ghost  of  his  father. 

The  great  outburst  of  decorative  under- 
glaze  painting  in  1888  at  Copenhagen  set  a 
new  style  which  many  Continental  factories 
have  since  copied.  The  productions  of  the 
Royal  Copenhagen  Factory  became  famous 
all  over  the  world.  The  Danish  pattern  in  blue 
and  white  following  the  early  blue  and  white 
porcelain  plates  and  dishes  of  this  domestic 
ware  of  eighteenth-century  days,  has  been 
developed  by  the  factory  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  late  Arnold  Krog  till  it  has  grown 
into  thousands  of  well-defined  forms  rich  in 
inventive  modelling.  The  Candelabrum  with 
blue  painted  underglaze  decoration  with 
moulded  figures  at  base  is  of  the  period  1 89 1  — 
1895  and  marks  the  new  development  of 
older  decorative  motifs  (No.  iii).  The  accom- 
panying drawing  shows  this  Danish  national 
pattern  with  its  ribbed  surface  (No.  iiia).  To 
this  Krog  period  belong  the  figures  of  Danish 
peasantry  modelled  with  great  reti- 
cence and  painted  in  the  soft  colours 
of  the  underglaze  palette.  This  gal- 
lery of  figures  includes  many  of  ani- 
mals and  bird  subjects  which  won 
acclamation  by  reason  of  their  virile 
and  symmetrical  handling.  The  Boy 
and  Calf  and  the  Woman  and  Calf  (Nos. 
iv  and  v),  modelled  by  Christian 
Thomsen,  not  unworthily  represent 
this  class  of  artistry .  A  field  was  offered 
for  idyllic  portraiture  in  porcelain 
figures  illustrating  characters  from 
the  Fairy  Tales  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, such  as  the  Tinder  Box  portray- 
ing the  Witch  and  the  Soldier,  the  Soldier 
and  the  Princess.  In  white  porcelain,  the 
Princess  and  the  Swineherd  (No.  x)  exem- 
plifies the  graceful  finesse  of  the  lines 
of  modelling  subjected  as  they  are 
under  the  fierce  grand  feu  heat  of  the 
oven  to  a  reduction  by  shrinkage  of 
one-third. 

There  is  in  modern  Copenhagen 
porcelain  the  melancholy  of  the  old 
Danish  ballads.  In  the  landscapes 
there  is  a  subtle  and  refined  tender- 
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ness.  The  face  of  nature  is  silent,  ne- 
bulous, steeped  in  fragrant  and  pa- 
thetic memories.  The  sea,  the  sand 
dunes,  the  wild  swans  and  geese  and 
mallards,  the  secluded  lakes,  and  the 
meadows  and  farm  lands,  have  a 
dreamy  suggestion  of  mystery.  Pen- 
sive, tinged  with  the  stillness  of  the 
Arctic  night  with  its  violet  sky  and 
dim  pale  shadows,  the  wistful  art  of 
the  North  never  attempts  the  sensu- 
ous moments  of  the  art  of  the  Far 
East.  The  silent  stretches  of  the  Dan- 
ish meres  and  the  soft  green  colour- 
ing are  reminiscent  of  our  own  Nor- 
folk Broads,  with  an  added  breadth. 
Here  it  is  the  water-fowl  have  an  un- 
disturbed sanctuary.  Such  a  somno- 
lent scene  is  caught  in  a  Vase  by  V. 
M.  Th.  Fischer  (No.  vi).  Here  two 
sides  of  the  vase  are  shown  and  the 
sombre  clouds  hanging  over  the  mist- 
engirt  expanse  of  water  convey  some- 
thing enshrined  in  a  porcelain  vase 
of  the  dreamy  enchantment  of 
Denmark. 

The  technique  of  Copenhagen  de- 
parts from  that  of  the  Chinese  in  underglaze 
blue;  it  was  an  oriental  convention  that  land- 
scapes were  painted  all  blue.  Copenhagen, 
with  its  underglaze  colours,  no  less  poetical, 
added  touches  of  amber,  mauve,  grey,  and 
sage  green,  and  with  ttie 
pale  blue  carried  out  a 
colour  scheme  which 
stamps  this  western  art  as 
something  original  and 
ideal.  The  mastery  of  a 
difficult  technique  in  the 
handling  of  the  grand  feu 
underglaze  colours  is  ac- 
knowledged by  connois- 
seurs. Their  range  coin- 
cides exactly  with  the  ten- 
der colours  of  the  little 
kingdom,  and  the  melting 
glaze  adds  that  luminos- 
ity which  makes  the  Dan- 
ish landscape  so  spirituel. 

A  Vase  with  windmill 
and  cattle  by  Gotfred 


No.  V. — GROUP  OF  WOMAN  AND  CALF  :  MODELLED  BY  CHRISTIAN  THOMSEN 


Rode,  a  Vase  with  running  stream  and  water- 
fowl by  C.  F.  Liisberg  (No.  viii)  and  the  Vasehy 
V.  M.  Th.  Fischer  already  mentioned  (No.  vi) 
show  this  phase  of  the  decorative  work.  In 
1 910  an  important  Vase  with  subject  of  young 


No.  VI.— TWO  SIDES  OF  A  VASE,  PAINTED  IN  UNDERGLAZE  COLOURS  BY  V.  M.  TH.  FISCHER 
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girl  and  cattle  in  meadow  with  home- 
stead in  distance,  attracted  consider- 
able attention  for  its  great  artistic 
qualities.  There  is  a  Figure  of  a  Peacock 
poised  on  an  urn,  modelled  by  Arn- 
old Krog,  of  an  important  size,  being 
nearly  two  feet  in  height.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  spreading  tail  as  a 
massive  support  for  the  urn  and  the 
figure,  exhibits  a  complete  mastery 
of  design  in  a  technique  beset  by  the 
snares  of  the  capricious  fire.  When 
the  furnace  is  put  out  and  the  fired 
porcelain  has  cooled,  it  is  uncovered 
by  the  workmen  before  a  group  of 
artist  craftsmen.  Often  the  labour  of 
many  months  is  irretrievably  ruined 
by  the  fusing  or  contortion  of  some 
valuable  vase  or  figure.  At  such  a 
moment  when  the  shapeless  object,  once  a 
beautiful  dream,  is  smashed  with  a  hammer, 
an  invariable  practice  for  such  imperfections 
at  the  Copenhagen  Factory,  the  writer  has 


No.  VIII. 
AND  A  V 


No.  VII.— NYMPH  AND  FAUN  :  MODELLED  BY  GERHARD  HENNING 


A  VASE  PAINTED  WITH  WINDMILL  AND  CATTLE  :  HY(.OTIKEI)  RODE 
ASE  WITH  RUNNING  STREAM  AND  WATERFOWL  :  HY  <  .  F.  LIISBERG 


seen  the  potter-artist  turn  tearfully  away. 

It  was  during  the  later  years  of  the  Krog  era 
that  there  came  on  the  scene  a  remarkable 
modeller,  Gerhard  Henning.  It  is  as  though 
Henning  had  by  some  enchantment  reverted 
to  the  court  of  Christian  VII  with  its  un- 
wholesome revelries.  His  works  do  not  suggest 
that  they  come  from  a  potter's  oven.  In  some 
inimitable  manner  his  nude  figures  have  I 
texture  that  is  as  soft  as  the  human  skin  they, 
simulate.  His  subjects  belong  to  phantasy^ 
and  the  artificial  glamour  of  night.  The  fauns,  j 
satyrs  and  princesses  he  created  have  a  realism 
and  awesomeness  which  struck  a  new  note  in< 
Danish  ceramic  art.  The  Nymph  and  Faun  (No. , 
vii)  was  exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Exhibition, 5 
1 910,  and  created  a  sensation.  His  figure  of  a] 
Weeping  Faun,  seated  on  a  pedestal,  is  the  em--; 
bodiment  of  grief  and  tragic  forlornness  (No, 
ix).  His  work  as  a  sculptor  and  painter  dates  j 
from  1909.  He  used  the  mark  of  a  small 
coronet  with  a  heart  beneath. 

Since  the  War,  from  1920  onwards,  several  1 
new  classes  of  technique  have  made  their  ap-  j 
pearance.  About  this  time  more  gilding  than 
usual  was  employed.  But  cost  of  production 
put  an  end  to  that.  Some  fine  examples  of 
stoneware  vases  evidently  salt-glazed  are 
found  on  the  Danish  china  shelf.  Malinowsky 
invented  figures  with  Chinese  and  Tibetan 
motifs.  His  Opium  Smoker  has  a  realism  embody- 
ing in  the  clay  the  dreams  of  the  votary.  It  was 
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(  No.  IX.— A  WEEPING  FAUN  :  MODELLED  BY  GERHARD  HENNING 


this  Danish  modeller  who  went  so  far  afield  as 
the  East  Indies  to  discover  the  dancing  girls  in 
Bali.  Accordingly  we  find  the  figure  of  a  Bali 
dancer,  decorated  in  black  and  gold. 

On  the  Danish  china  shelf  are  many  pieces 
marked  B  &  G,  signifying  the  firm  of  Bing  and 
Grondahl.  They  have  not  the  three  blue  lines 
of  the  older  factory,  but  there  is  great  artistry 
in  many  of  the  designs  of  this  firm.  The  great- 
ness and  unequalled  character  of  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Factory  goes  unquestioned. 

From  the  year  1888  to  the  death  of  Krog,  a 
peiiod  of  some  forty  years,  included  the  most 
striking  work  of  Danish  porcelain  with  its  ex- 
quisite diversity  of  form  and  its  underglaze 
colours  skilfully  used  in  decoration  untram- 
elled  by  set  formal  panels. 

This  new  style  was  a  return  to  the  Chinese 
landscape,  unending  and  mysterious  in  its  blue 
depths.  Even  the  trade  ginger-jars  of  Canton 
had  this  alluring  feature  of  uncircumscribed 
infinity  of  scene. 

But  Denmark  had  given  this  modernity. 
Art  requires  no  passport  to  cross  international 
barriers,  and  foreign  experts  enthusiastically 
admitted  that  the  output  of  the  Royal  Copen- 
hagen Factory  was  something  new.  Potters 
the  world  over  from  Sevres  to  Japan,  from 


Staffordshire  to  Pennsylvania  have  assimi- 
lated the  inspired  technique  of  the  little 
factory  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

Great  factories  with  a  past  have  often  fallen 
short  of  their  ideals  in  their  later  work.  Some 
have  put  out  their  furnaces  for  ever.  Future 
investigators  will  examine  the  modern  work  of 
Copenhagen ;  it  will  be  plumbed,  analysed,  de- 
tail by  detail,  and  the  answer  given  as  to  when 
the  lamp  burned  dim,  and  when  the  sacred 
fire  grew  diminished. 

It  can  never  be  alleged  against  it  that  it  was 
at  any  time  wanting  in  care,  inventiveness, 
conscientiousness  and  effort  or  that  it  con- 
descended to  meretricious  workmanship. 

Here  let  me  place  a  laurel  wreath  on  the 
grave  of  Arnold  Krog  and  with  pious  wish 
express  a  hope  that  even  the  'slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune'  may  not  extinguish  the 
flame  of  genius  of  the  devoted  band  of  ar- 
tists who  have  placed  Copenhagen  ceramic 
art  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 


No  \  —THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  SWINEHERD  :  ILLUSTRATING 
HANS  ANDERSEN'S  TALE  :  MODELLED  BY  CHRISTIAN  THOMSEN 
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A  REVIEW  BY  CHARLES  RICHARD  CAMMELL* 


THE  REVD.  WILLIAM  GILPIN,  VICAR  OF  BOLDRE 
ENGRAVED  IN  MEZZOTINT  BY  GEORGE  CLINT 
AFTER   THE    PAINTING   BY   HENRY  WALTON,  1781 


HO  now  reads  Gilpin?  None  but  students 
of  the  curious.  Yet  this  man  was  a  power  in  t 
his  day,  and  the  prime  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor of  a  mode  of  thought  and  expression  which  for  a 
generation  dominated  arts  and  letters  and  the  very  lives  j 
of  people,  a  fashion  which  has  left  us  a  heritage,  bizarre 
indeed,  but  with  a  peculiar  fascination  in  its  preciosity 
that  continues  to  charm  the  virtuosi  of  precious  things. 

For  Gilpin  was  the  philosopher  of  the  'Picturesque,' 
of  that  ultimate  romanticism  that  gave  us  the  neo- 
Gothic  novel,  that  revived  the  metrical  romaunt  of. 
love  and  terror,  that  filled  pictures  and  prints,  parks1 
and  gardens,  with  ruined  arches  and  devious  waterfalls, 
the  'ivy-mantled'  and  mossy  mysteries  of  which  he. 
reduced  to  a  metaphysic  and  exalted  to  a  cult. 

As  France  did  in  the  case  of  Abraham  Cowley,  so: 
now  America  has  forestalled  us  in  this  admirable  bio- 
graphy of  our  'Master  of  the  Picturesque.'  Mr.  Tem-^ 
pieman,  who  has  every  gift  of  a  good  biographer — love 
of  his  subject,  learning,  tact,  taste  and  style — conjures  ' 
Gilpin  from  the  Beyond,  and  in  his  company  and  oursj 
makes  again  those  picturesque  voyages  which  two] 
hundred  years  ago  inspired  a  host  of  pilgrims  to  quest  remote  castles  and  villages  as  if  they 
were  holy  shrines.  Nor  this  alone:  every  phase  of  Gilpin's  versatile  mind,  every  act  of  his  various  j 
energy,  is  revived.  Pastor,  pedagogue  and  educational  reformer,  poet,  painter,  engraver  and» 
pioneer  of  print-collecting,  biographer  and  essayist,  his  range  was  wide,  and  in  all  these  fields  he 
won  fame ;  but  the  Picturesque  was  his  Earthly  Paradise,  and  here  his  influence  was  paramount 
William  Gilpin  was  born  at  Scaleby  Castle  in  Cumberland,  June  4th,  1724.  He  was  of 
ancient  race:  'For  centuries  the 
Gilpin  family  had  been  famous  in 
the  north  of  England.  It  had  pro- 
vided the  nation  with  succeeding 
generations  of  keen-minded,  de- 
vout, vigorous  men,  leaders  and 
servants  of  the  people.'  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  Richard  de 
Gylpyn  'slew  the  wilde  Boore,  that 
raging  in  the  mountaines  adioyn- 
ing,  as  sometimes  did  that  of 
Erimanthus,  had  much  indam- 
maged  the  Countrey-people  : 


*  The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Gilpin  {1724- 
1804),  Master  of  the  Picturesque  and  Vicar  of 
Boldre,  by  William  D.  Templeman.  (The 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.  Paperbound,  $3.00;  Clothbound, 
$3.50.  Illustrated.) 


A  LANDSCAPE  FROM  GILPIN'S 
REPRODUCED  FROM  WILLIAM 


'THREE  ESSAYS  ON  PICTURESQUE  BEAUTY.'  1792 
D.   TEMPLEMAN'S  LIFE   AXD    WORK  OF  GILPIN 
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whence  it  is,  that  the  Gilpins  in  their  Coate 
Armes  give  the  Boore.'  In  Tudor  times,  Bern- 
ard Gilpin  (15 1 7-1584)  'famed  for  his  learn- 
ing and  liberal  piety'  earned  the  name  of  'the 
Apostle  of  the  North.' 

William  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  which  he  despised :  'The  College 
method  of  teaching  logic,  ethics  and  divinity 
was  no  better  than  solemn  trifling,'  he  de- 
clared. He  became  a  clergyman,  and  in  1752 
head-master  of  Cheam  School,  which  he  gov- 
erned for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  'Gilpin  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  school-teaching  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  times,'  in  advance  even  of 
J.J.  Rousseau,  whose  Emile  only  appeared  in 
1762:  'Gilpin  was  saner  and  more  truly  pro- 
gressive.' In  1777  he  retired  from  teaching 
and  became  Vicar  of  Boldre  'on  the  edge  of 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire.  .  .  .  The  parish 
was  in  a  grievous  state  of  moral  and  religious 
disorder.  .  .  .  Wild  places,  wild  animals,  wild 
men,  wild  deeds — all  faced  the  new  pastor.'  He 
lived  to  transform  the  parish,  and  died  there 
'with  great  calmness  and  serenity'  in  1804. 

Gilpin  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  an- 
cestor the  'Apostle'  Bernard  was  his  first  bio- 
graphical subject.  Himself  a  born  reformer,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  his  main  contribution  to 
biography  should  have  been  The  Lives  of  the 
Reformers.  Such  spirits  as  Latimer  and  Wicliff, 


RUINS  ILLUSTRATING  GILPIN'S  THEORY  OF  THE  PICTURESQUE 
ONE  OF  THE  PLATES  FROM  HIS  EASTERN  TOUR,'  PUBLISHED  1*19 


Cobham,  Huss  and 
Cranmer,  touched  that 
deep  chord  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  nature 
without  which  no  man 
was  ever  entitled  to  be- 
come the  historian  of 
another.  He  wrote,  too, 
a  study  of  the  Restora- 
tion poet,  Rochester, 
whose  repentance  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  him ; 
also  some  contempor- 
ary 'Lives,'  many  Ser- 
mons and  religious  dis- 
courses, and  an  Essay 
upon  Prints*  which  is 

*  Also  containing  Remarks  upon 
the  Principles  of  Picturesque  Beauty. 


A  RUINED  CHAPEL  :  DRAWING  IN  WASH  BY  GILPIN  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  S.  C.  TURNER,  ESQ.  I  St  and  2nd  eds.  London,  I  768. 
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acknowledged  to  be  'one  of  the  landmarks  of 
print-collecting  in  England.'*  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  to  whom  the  third  edition  was  inscribed, 
found  in  him  his  philosopher:  'When  (he 
wrote)  was  the  public  ever  instructed  by  the 
pen  and  pencil  at  once,  with  equal  excellence 
in  the  style  of  both,  but  by  Mr.  Gilpin.' f 

Gilpin's  theory  of  the  Picturesque  (i.e.  that 
which  is  proper  for  pictures)  was  elaborated 
in  a  series  of  books  illustrated  by  his  own 
drawings. J  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
'picturesque'  approach  to  art  or  letters.  It 
consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  wildness  and  dis- 
order arranged  in  a  systematic  and  artificial 
orderliness.  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude,  the  Pous- 

*  Howard  C.  Levis:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  the  Most  Im- 
portant Books  in  the  English  Language  relating  to  the  Art  and 
History  of  Engraving  and  the  Collecting  of  Prints,  191 2. 
t  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  1 786. 

%  Three  Essays  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  etc.,  1792;  Two  Essays: 
One,  On  the  Author's  Mode  of  Executing  Rough  Sketches;  The 
Other,  On  the  Principles  on  Which  They  Are  Composed,  1804; 
Remarks  on  Forest  Scenery,  and  Other  Woodland  Views,  relative 
chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  etc.,  1798;  and  Observations, 
relative  chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  made  in  various  volumes  of 
travel,  etc. 


LANDSCAPE  WITH  HILLS  AND  TREES  :  DRAWING  IN  WASH  BY 
WILLIAM  GILPIN  :  IN  THE   COLLECTION  OF  S.  C.  TURNER,  ESQ 


sins,  had  each  epitomized  a  phase  of  this 
mood.  Richard  Wilson  had  been  captured  by 
it  in  Italy  before  Gilpin's  essays  were  pub- 
lished. What  Gilpin  did  was  to  elaborate  their 
practice  into  a  reasoned  metaphysic.  How  far 
his  works  were  studied  abroad  is  conjectural. 
Piranesi  was  his  contemporary;  so  was  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  The  Idea  was  in  the  air. 
Gilpin  became  its  metaphysician. 

Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Philosophical  Enquiry 
into  the  Origins  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  1756,  insisted  that  smoothness  was  the 
essential  element  of  beauty.  The  sleeker  the 
surface,  the  higher  the  polish  of  anything 
animate  or  inanimate,  the  more  pleasing  it  is 
to  the  senses,  therefore  the  more  beautiful. 
True,  says  Gilpin,  of  beauty  in  actual  objects, 
but  in  pictures  the  reverse  is  true :  'the  ideas  of 
neat  and  smooth,  instead  of  being  picturesque, 
in  fact  disqualify  the  object  in  which  they 
reside  from  any  pretensions  to  picturesque 
beauty.'  'Roughness  then  (says  Mr.  Temple- 
man)  will  be  the  key  word  for  the  study  of 
Gilpin's  theory  of  picturesque  beauty' ;  though 
Gilpin  himself  wisely  qualified  his  use  of  the 
word:  T  use  the  general  term  roughness;  but 
properly  speaking  roughness  relates  only  to 
the  surface  of  bodies:  when  we  speak  of  their 
delineation,  we  use  the  word  ruggedness.  Both 
ideas,  however,  equally  enter  into  the  pictur- 
esque, and  both  are  observable  in  the  smaller, 
as  well  as  in  the  larger  parts  of  nature — in  the 
outline,  and  bark  of  a  tree,  as  in  the  rude  sum- 
mit, and  craggy  sides  of  a  mountain.'  A  formal 
garden  is  beautiful,  but  it  'offends  in  pictures. 
Turn  the  lawn  into  a  piece  of  broken  ground  : 
plant  rugged  oaks  instead  of  flowering  shrubs : 
break  the  edges  of  the  walk:  give  it  the  rude- 
ness of  a  road :  mark  it  with  wheel-tracks ;  and 
scatter  around  a  few  stones,  and  brush-wood ; 
in  a  word,  instead  of  making  the  whole  smooth, 
make  it  rough;  and  you  make  it  also  picturesque. 
All  the  other  ingredients  of  beauty  it  already 
possessed.' 

From  this  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  Cult  of  the 
Ruin.  However  admirable  the  architecture  of 
palace  or  church,  coliseum  or  castle,  it  is  only 
in  a  ruinous  state  that  these  buildings  become 
picturesque.  In  his  travels  Gilpin  tested  the 
works  of  man  and  of  Nature  by  the  canons  of 
his  philosophy,  and  in  his  own  sketches  he 
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practised  enthusiastically  what  he  preached. 

In  England  this  philosophy  became  the 
religion  of  poets,  novelists  and  painters.  From 
Gray  to  'Monk'  Lewis,  from  Caroline  Bowles 
to  Jane  Austen,  from  a  host  of  amateur 
sketchers  to  Girtin  and  Turner  the  cult 
reigned.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Monro,  who 
was  a  subscriber  to 
Gilpin's  publica- 
tions, is  perhaps 
the  link  between 
these  painters  and 
the  philosopher. 
Despite  such 
masters,  and  ex- 
panded to  its  ulti- 
mate implications, 
Gilpin's  theory  of 
the  Picturesque  is 
untenable.  In  his 
creed  it  was  not 
enough    to  see 
Nature  in  her  sub- 
lime nakedness; 
she  must  be  scien- 
tificallysublimated 
to  suit  the  quibbles 
of  casuistry;  she 
must  be  tricked  out 
with  a  false  air  of 
wildness  to  fit  a 


metaphysical  canvas. 
Beauty,  the  sea-born  God- 
dess, was  robbed  of  her 
divinity  and  dressed  up  to 
play  the  Venus-part  in  a 
melodrama.  Such  a  philo- 
sophy was  doomed  to 
perish  ;  yet  the  pot-pourri 
of  its  faded  flowers  retains 
a  haunting  perfume. 

Furthermore,  beneath 
its  melodramatic  motley, 
the  Picturesque  comprised 
much  that  is  of  funda- 
mental value.  If  the  cult 
of  wildness  be  ineffectual, 
the  mystery  that  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  'wild'  has  its 
place  in  the  age-old  phil- 
osophy of  the  transcen- 
Such  scenes  are  the  children  and 
parents  of  that  Imagination  which  alone  is 
the  source  of  occult,  as  it  is  of  all  poetic,  power. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Turner 
for  his  courteous  permission  to  reproduce 
three  examples  from  his  valuable  collection 
of  Gilpin's  original  drawings. 
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STOKE  POGES  CHURCH,  USUALLY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  GRAY'S  ELEGY  :  DRAWING  BY  THOMAS  GIRTIN 
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AN    ANGLO  -  NETHERLANDISH 
BALUSTER  GOBLET 

By   E.    B.  HAYNES 


No.  I. — ENGLISH  GOBLET  OF  1680  :  lOf  IN.  HIGH,  RETAINING 
THE  NETHERLANDISH  TYPE  OF  STEM  THEN  IN  CURRENT  USE 


THE  recently  discovered  glass  illustrated 
in  No.  i  is  of  unusual  interest  and  docu- 
mentary importance,  in  that  it  furnishes 
a  link  hitherto  lacking  between  a  particular 
group  of  Anglo-Netherlandish  glasses  of  about 
1 660- 1 680,  which  are  now  attracting  the 
critical  attention  of  collectors,  and  the  fami- 
liar English  early  heavy  inverted  baluster- 
stemmed  glasses  of  1690  onwards. 

The  very  individual  stem  of  this  glass,  1 
formed  of  an  inverted  pear-shaped  knop 
between  collars,  is  of  Continental  origin.  It  is 
a  feature  of  the  so-called  'Exeter  flute,'  a  soda 
glass  attributed  with  some  confidence  to  an  1 
English  glasshouse,  but  which,  so  far  as  the  ' 
form  goes,  might  well  be  of  Dutch  origin.  It  is 
also  to  be  found  in  association  with  a  wide 
conical  bowl  in  a  short  series  of 'experimental 
lead'  wine-glasses,  which  are  sometimes  criz-  I 
zled  and  sometimes  not.  It  is  no  far  cry  from 
some  of  Greene's  designs  to  wine-glasses  of 
this  latter  type,  and  the  tendency  has  been< 
to  regard  both  groups  as  contemporary.  The] 
Muhsam  catalogue,  however,  illustrates  two! 
tall  'flutes,'  similar  to  the  'Exeter  flute,'  ofd 
which  one  is  dated  1676,  while  the  other  must  J 
be  assigned  to  between  1672  and  1689.  These 
two  glasses  seem  to  prove  that  the  stem  type- 
was  not  only  in  use  during  the  Ravenscroft^ 
era,  but  persisted  well  beyond  it.  There  isj 
therefore  no  cause  for  surprise  when  a  lead', 
glass  is  found  with  this  characteristic  'collar 
and  pear'  stem.  Indeed,  though  not  manyi 
such  glasses  exist,  all  that  I  have  seen  are  light 
in  lead,  and  one  at  least  is  considerably 
crizzled  (No.  ii).  These  circumstances  should 
be  sufficient  to  prove  them  of  the  period » 
1675-1680. 

The  'pear  and  collar'  knop  is  also  to  be. 
found  developed  into  a  quatrefoil  or  lobated 
form.  This  type  of  stem  exists  in  early  lead 
glasses  with  conical  bowls  (No.  iii),  and  also  in 
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AN  ANGLO-NETHERLANDISH   BALUSTER  UOBLET 


No.  II. — ANGLO-NETHERLANDISH  GOBLET.  9J  IN.  HIGH,  WITH 
PEAR-SHAPED  KNOP  BETWEEN  COLLARS :  LIGHT  LEAD  METAL 
AND  CONSIDER  ABLY  C  RIZZLED  :  COLLN.  OF  MR.  HENRY  BROWN 


English  goblets  of  1 680-1 685.  Examples  are 
shown  in  Thorpe's  History  in  Glass,  Plates  Nos. 
XXIX  and  XXXI,  while  the  'Chequers  gob- 
let,' and  the  'Restoration  goblet'  (Plate  I) 
furnish  further  instances.  All  are,  however, 
reminiscent  of  things  past  rather  than  indica- 
tive of  things  to  come. 

The  obviously  English  goblet  now  under 
discussion  links  these  Anglo-Netherlandish 
wine-glasses  with  the  heavy  baluster  series. 
For  while  the  stem  is  of  the  Netherlandish 
type,  the  bowl,  instead  of  being  conical,  is  of 
deep  round  funnel  form  such  as  one  might 
expect  to  see  associated  with  a  heavy  inverted 
baluster  stem  in  a  glass  of  about  1 685.  Indeed, 
the  latter  stem  is  a  mere  step  from  the  'collar 
and  pear'  knopped  stem. 

The  metal  of  this  goblet  provides  interesting 


points.  It  is  of  lead  content.  The  acid  test  does 
not  produce  the  flocculent  reaction  that  it 
does  with  the  developed  heavy  balusters;  it 
does,  however,  result  in  the  reassuring  smudge 
which  is  typical  of  tests  on  really  early  lead 
glasses.  In  this  case  the  smudge  is  heavy, 
evidence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  lead  in 
the  glass.  The  stem  (only)  is  of  a  faint  straw 
colour,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  emphasizing  a  dis- 
colouration which  would  not  otherwise  be 
noticeable.  The  metal  itself  is  very  full  of  tiny 
bubbles,  which  suggests  imperfect  firing,  and 
the  result  is  a  goblet  of  a  general  greyish  tone 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  brilliant  metal  of 
1 685- 1 690.  It  shows  no  trace  of  crizzling. 

In  an  era  of  experimental  work  I  think  it  is 
neither  safe  nor  necessary  to  make  any  deduc- 
tions as  to  the  exact  date  of  this  goblet  either 
from  the  lack  of  crizzling  or  from  the  quantity 


No.  III.— ANGLO-NETHERLANDISH  WINE-GLASS  WITH  HOLLOW 
QUATREFOIL  KNOP  BETWEEN  COLLARS  :  LIGHT  LEAD  METAL 

{Concluded  on  page  70) 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  GLOVES 

By   CHARLES   R.  BEARD 


THE  gloves  of  the  past,  whether  lavishly 
ornamented  with  embroidery  in  silk  and 
bullion  and  spangles,  or  comparatively 
plain,  will  never  cease  to  attract  collectors. 
Despite  the  very  considerable  literature  that 
has  grown  up  about  them  there  are  many  gaps 
to  fill  in  their  history,  many  problems  of  date 
and  origin  to  be  solved.  And  since  the  basis  of 
connoisseurship  lies  in  constant  comparison 
and  collation,  the  remarkable  collection  of 
gloves  brought  together  by  the  mid-nine- 
teenth-century antiquary  Achillejubinal  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lehman 
of  New  York  merits  close  study.  The  gloves 
themselves  are  in  brilliant  condition,  and  a 
large  number  of  different  types  and  schools  of 
ornament  are  exemplified.  For  illustration  on 
the  present  occasion  a  representative  se- 
quence of  the  earlier  gloves  in  the  collection 
has  been  selected. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
gloves  played  an  important  part  in  the  social 


and  ceremonial  life  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries.  Knowledge  of  their 
management,  of  their  correct  use  was  as 
essential  to  the  courtiers  of  Henri  IV  and 
Louis  XIII  as  was  the  ability  to  handle  a  snuff- 
box elegantly  to  an  exquisite  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  But  the  uses  of  gloves  were  not  only 
ceremonial;  they  were  designed  for  almost 
every  phase  of  the  daily  life  of  the  period,  to 
meet  every  emergency,  even  to  match  the 
mood  of  the  wearer,  whether  man  or  woman. 
Inventories  and  other  documents  of  theperiod 
make  mention  of  riding  gloves,  hawking 
gloves,  dancing  gloves,  night  gloves,  gloves  for 
playing  at  foils  and  for  duelling,  gloves  for 
use  at  table ;  and  in  France  we  meet  with  gants 
a  la  guimbade,  a  la  necessite,  a  I' 'occasion  and  a 
la  negligence,  besides  a  host  of  others  whose 
titles  were  derived  from  the  names  of  those 
who  had  evolved  a  particular  shape  of  glove 
or  who  had  popularized  an  individual  scent 
for  them — gants  a  la  Cadenat,  a  la  JVeroli,  a  la 


No.  I. — EARLY  'TABBED'  GLOVE,  THE  CUFF  EMBROIDERED  WITH  'PEACOCKS'  FEATHERS':  FRENCH,  C.  1600.  No.  II.  FRENCH  GLOVE 
TEMP.  LOUIS  XIV,  EMBROIDERED  WITH  DOVES  AND  A  FLAMING  HEART.  No.  III.— FRENCH  EMBROIDERED  GLOVE:  TEMP.  LOLIb  XH 
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No.  IV. — 'TABBED'  GLOVE,  EARLY  LOUIS  XIII,  EMBROIDERED  WII  H  STRAWBERRIES  AND  CARNATIONS.  No.  V. — GLOVE,  C.  1635-1640 
ORNAMENTED  WITH  RIBBON  KNOTS.  No.  VI.— GLOVE  WITH  'STEPPED'  CUFF  EMBROIDERED  WITH  SPANGLES:  LATE  LOUIS  XIII 


Frangipani  and  Martials.* 

The  embroidered  gloves  of  the  late  Sixteenth 
and  of  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury are  of  three  main  types.  Those  in  the 
earliest  group,  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV  (i  589-1610)  and  of  the  first  decade 
of  that  of  his  successor,  are  furnished  with 
spreading  cuffs,  of  which  the  upper  edge  is  cut 
into  six  or  eight  rounded  and  fringed  tabs, 
each  bearing  a  floral  motif,  or  some  device  or 
emblem.  Those  in  the  second  group,  from 
approximately  1620  to  1640,  have  slightly 
splayed  cuffs  on  which  the  embroidery,  gener- 
ally a  stylized  floral  pattern,  follows  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cuff  and  margins  the  under  vent 
towards  the  wrist,  the  panel  of  applied  em- 
broidery approximating  to  an  L-shape  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  cuff.  The  third  group 
which  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  the  'thirties'  has  a  plain  nearly  rectangular 

*  Though  unrecorded  by  the  O.E.D.  the  word  Martial  was 
also  known  in  England — 'Twelve  dozen  Martial  whole  and 
half.'  According  to  the  Ladies  Dictionary  of  1694  they  were  'so 
called  from  the  Frenchman's  name  pretending  to  make  them 
better  than  all  others.'  Actually  Martial  was  a  celebrated 
French  perfumer  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century. 


cuff,  generally  ornamented  with  arcaded  de- 
signs or  geometrical  patterns.  In  all  three 
groups  the  embroidery  is  worked  upon  a 
panel  of  rich  material,  silk,  velvet  or  satin, 
which  is  then  applied  to  the  cuff  of  the  glove. 
The  second  group  is  the  most  persistent, 
carrying  on  until  well  into  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  In  England  gloves  of  this  type  were  in 
use  until  after  the  Restoration,  but  both  here 
and  in  France  these  late  gloves  had  the  em- 
broidery in  metal  thread  couched  directly 
upon  the  leather  of  which  they  were  made.  All 
these  groups  are  common  to  both  England 
and  France.  One  variety  of  enrichment  alone 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Channel,  a 
design  of  deep  narrow  triangles  or  heraldic 
piles  embroidered  with  formal  flowers,  with 
their  bases  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  cuff.  This 
type  of  ornament,  unrepresented  in  the 
Jubinal  collection,  seems  to  have  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  James  I,  persisting 
as  a  network  of  narrow  lace  in  deep  zigzags 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  these  early  gloves  is 
the  abnormal  length  of  the  fingers,  and  it  has 
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No.  VII. — PAIR  OF  SPLENDIDLY  PRESERVED  GLOVES  WITH  'STEPPED'  CUFFS  EMBROIDERED 
WITH  SCROLLS  AND  PANELS  OF  HARTS  AND  HOUNDS  IN  SEED  PEARLS:  TEMP.  LATE  LOUIS  Mil 


often  been  suggested  that  the  extremities  were 
padded  with  wool.  Contemporary  portraits, 
however,  invariably  show  them  fiat.  Actually 
these  elongated  fingers  are  a  sartorial  eccentri- 
city which  is  paralleled  by  the 
lengthened  flat  toes  of  the 
'long  shoes'  popular  at  the 
same  period. 

The  principal  centres  of 
the  glove-making  industry  in 
France  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  were  Ven- 
dome,  Paris,  Blois  and  Gre- 
noble, but  not  all  the  gloves 
used  in  that  country  were  of 
native  origin.  It  was  prover- 
bial that  the  perfect  glove 
must  be  made  of  Spanish 
leather,  cut  in  France  and 
stitched  in  England.  London 


gloves  we  know  had  a 
high  reputation  across 
the  Channel  in  the 
middle  of  the  century, 
and  Roman  and  Inns- 
bruck gloves  were 
popular. 

The  'tabbed'  cuff 
makes  its  first  appear- 
ance as  a  series  of  true 
piccadils,  or  flatten- 
ed loops  cut  in  the 
material  of  thcshallow 
glove  cuff,  in  the 
'sixties'  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  If 
shallowness  of  the  cuff 
may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication  of  early 
origin,  No.  i  can  be 
dated  fairly  safely  as  of 
the  early  years  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 
The  design  of  the  em- 
broidery seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  pea- 
cocks' feathers.  De- 
spite the  spangled  en- 
richment and  thefrivo-  : 
lous  ruching  of  ribbon 
edged  with  gold  lace  n 
about  the  wrist,  this  glove  is  a  very  sombre  one.  \ 

The  'tabbed'  cuff  of  No.  iv  is  considerably 
deeper.  The  six  tabs  are  embroidered  with 
carnations,  strawberries  and  violets  with  a 


No.  VIII. — A  HAWKING  GLOVE  FOR  THE  RIGHT  HAND  WITH  PAD  ON  WRIST 
AND    AN    UNUSUALLY    SHORT    CUFF    :    PROBABLY   OF    THE    PERIOD   OF    HENRI  IV 
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Nos.  IX-XI. — A  GROUP  OF  FENCING  GLOVES.  No.  IX.—  FRENCH.  DATING  ABOUT  1640.  No.  X. — A  TYPICAL  'MAIL  GLOVE' 
EARLY  XVIITH  CENTURY.  No.  XI. — WITH  THREE  ENGRAVED  BOSSES  :  PROBABLY  SOUTH  GERMAN,  LATE  XVITH  CENTURY 


running  scroll  of  strawberries  and  leaves  about 
the  wrist.  Similar  gloves  appear  in  English 
portraits  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and  the  present  example  may  be  dated 
between  1610  and  1620. 

No.  vi  is  a  good  representative  example 
of  the  second  group,  the  stepped  cuff  being 
worked  with  conventional  scrolls  and  bor- 
dered with  a  vandyked  lace  edge,  enriched 
with  spangles. 

Though  much  of  the  embroidery  which  en- 
riches the  glove-cuffs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIII 
is  not  of  the  highest  quality  and  is  clearly  the 
work  of  amateurs,  a  certain  proportion  was  no 
less  clearly  produced  by  professional  em- 
broiderers, and  it  is  occasionally  possible  to 
recognize  in  the  combination  of  characteristic 
motifs  and  schemes  of  decoration  the  hands 
of  individual  though  unhappily  unidentified 
artists.  A  very  handsome  'tabbed'  glove  in  Mr. 
Robert  Spence's  collection,  illustrated  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  September  1920,  p.  20,  No. 
i,  is  furnished  with  a  cuff  embroidered  with 


carnations,  a  common  enough  motif,  associ- 
ated with  a  Pelican  in  her  Piety  upon  her  nest, 
and  an  almost  identical  pair  of  gloves,  the  cuffs 
of  which  are  worked  with  the  same  motifs 
treated  in  the  same  way,  are  in  the  Royal 
Armoury  at  Stockholm.  The  latter  gloves  are 
known  to  have  belonged  to  a  maid  of  honour 
at  the  court  of  Charles  IX  of  Sweden  (reg. 
1604-1611).  The  Lehman-Jubinal  collection 
also  includes  a  pair  of  gloves  (No.  vii)  that  can 
be  identified  as  the  work  of  an  artist  respon- 
sible for  a  second  pair  in  the  Spence  collection 
(loc.  cit.,  No.  iii) .  Both  pairs  are  remarkable  for 
the  high  quality  of  their  embroidery  and  for 
their  brilliant  condition.  The  artist's  creations 
are  individualized  by  the  use  of  animal  and 
bird  motifs  treated  more  or  less  heraldically 
and  worked  in  seed  pearls  set  within  arcading 
or  in  circular  and  escutcheon-shaped  panels. 
In  Mrs.  Lehman's  gloves  the  groundwork  is 
made  up  of  bullion  thread,  the  motifs  being  a 
hound  and  a  couchant  hart.  They  are  probably 
Parisian  work  of  about  1630. 
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The  glove  illustrated  in  No.  v  is  a  good  re- 
presentative of  the  third  group  previously 
noticed,  having  a  nearly  rectangular  cuff.  The 
ornamentation,  characteristic  of  the  middle  of 
the  century,  consists  of  ribbon-work  laid  on 
within  arcading,  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuff 
being  concealed  by  a  ruching  of  knots  of  the 
same  ribbon. 

The  productions  of  the  French  glove- 
makers  of  the  latter  years  of  the  century  can- 
not compare  with  either  the  earlier  French 
work  or  with  that  turned  out  across  the 
Channel.  Most  of  the  glove-makers  were  of 
the  Reformed  Church  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  drove  many  of 
them  to  Germany.  Nos.  ii  and  iii  are  typical 
gloves  of  this  very  uninspired  period.  The  en- 
richment is  made  up  of  meaningless  flowering 
scrolls  of  gold  thread  bordering  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cuffs  and  the  vent.  No.  ii  has, 
however,  some  slight  sentimental  interest  in 
that  it  was  unquestionably  intended  for  a.  gage 
d' amour.  The  motifs  include  a  pair  of  doves 
with  a  flaming  heart  between  them. 

The  four  remaining  gloves  though  scarcely 
things  of  beauty  are  nevertheless  of  consider- 
able interest.  No.  viii  is  a  hawking  glove.  Al- 
most invariably  the  hawking  gloves  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  are 
furnished  with  exceptionally  wide  and  deep 
cuffs.  In  the  present  example  the  cuff  is  very 
short  and  narrow,  a  circumstance  that  may 
account  for  Maze-Sencier's  assertion  that  it 
was  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It,  however,  pre- 
sents no  constructional  features  which  might 
afford  a  clue  to  its  date.  Nos.  ix,  x  and  xi  are 
fencing  gloves.  Practice  with  the  heavy  foils  in 
vogue  during  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early 
Seventeenth  Centuries  was  arduous  and  the 
buffets  taken  by  the  practitioners  severe. 
George  Silver,  in  his  Paradoxe  of  Defence  of 
1599,  describes  the  'college'  setup  about  1586 
in  Warwick  Lane  in  the  City  of  London  by  a 
fencing  master,  one  Signor  Rocco.  The  salle 
d'armes  was,  he  says,  hung  about  with  the 
coats-of-arms  of  the  master's  pupils,  and 
'hanging  right  under  their  Armes,  their 
Rapiers,  Daggers,  Gloves  of  Male  and  Gant- 
lets.' If  gloves  of  mail  were  necessary  in  the 
school  they  were  much  more  so  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  the  duel.  The  scuffling  that  led 


to  the  fatal  change  of  foils  in  Hamlet  was  a 
commonplace  in  affairs  of  honour.  Edward 
Sackville,  afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Dorset, 
confessed  that  in  'struggling'  with  Lord  Bruce 
of  Kinloss  during  their  duel  at  Bergenopzoom 
in  1 61 2  'my  hand,  having  but  an  ordinary 
glove  on  it,  lost  one  of  his  servants,  though  the 
meanest,  which  hung  by  a  skin.'  The  left-hand 
glove,  the  guanto  di  pressa,  was  always  the 
more  heavily  mailed,  within  the  palm,  since  it 
was  used  both  for  parrying  and  for  grasping 
the  adversary's  sharp  blade.  The  right  was 
generally  armed  only  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 
No.xi,  of  mitten  shape,  has  an  almost  Oriental 
appearance,  but  the  engraved  ornament  on 
the  three  circular  bosses  is  quite  European  in 
feeling,  suggestive  of  South  Germany,  from 
which  part  of  the  Continent  it  probably 
comes.  No.  x  is  probably  of  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century,  but  its  fashion  presents  no 
feature  whereby  its  nationality  may  be  deter- 
mined. No.  ix  is  probably  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  The  coat-of-arms  of 
the  aforetime  owner,  branded  on  the  cuff,  is  of 
a  type  peculiar  to  France,  especially  to  Nor- 
mandy— a  chevron  between  three  crescents  and  a 
charge  or  charges  on  a  chief.  Here  the  single 
charge  on  the  chief  is  a  mullet,  the  arms  being 
apparently  a  variant  of  Tardieu  ofNormandy. 

AN  ANGLO-NETHERLANDISH 
BALUSTER  GOBLET 

[Continued from  page  65) 

of  lead  present.  But  on  the  combined  evidence 
of  the  stem  type,  the  bowl  form  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  metal,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  assign  it  to  very  close  upon  1680. 

Its  importance,  however,  lies  less  in  its 
exact  period  than  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  development  of 
early  English  glasses. 


The  Penguin  Books  Limited  have  launched 
a  new  venture  in  a  series  of  lithographic  prints 
to  be  issued  at  the  price  of  sixpence.  The  first 
is  a  clever  full-length  drawing  in  black  and 
two  colours  by  Feliks  Topolski  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  an  attitude  suggestive  of  truculent 
defiance  and  inscribed  with  a  quotation  from 
one  of  his  recent  pronouncements. 
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INSCRIBED  KUEI  OF  THE  CHOU  PERIOD 

T  I  ^HE  pair  of  Chou  bronze  vessels  of  Kuei  type 
which  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art  has  recently 
i  acquired  bears  an  inscription  that,  being  re- 
peated on  the  lids  and  bases  of  each,  makes  them  well 
(known  to  students  of  Chinese  bronze  inscriptions,  since 
it  has  been  several  times  published  by  Chinese  authori- 
ties. 'The  Prince  of  San  made  this  precious  Kuei  for 
Lady  Chih  of  Nie.  May  she  continue  to  use  it  forever.' 
In  the  Chou  period  San  and  Nie  were  feudal  states. 
They  were  situated  on  the  Wei  River  in  what  is  now 
Shensi  province,  and  came  to  an  end  when  the  Chou 
capital  was  removed  to  Lo  Yang  in  77 1  B.C.  This  identi- 
fication is  given  by  the  Chinese  scholar,  Wang  Kuo- 
wei,  in  his  work  on  a  somewhat  earlier  Chou  bronze, 
known  as  the  'San  Shih  p'an,'  which  comes  from  the 
same  region  and  likewise  bears  an  inscription  referring 
to  San  and  Nie.  The  wording  of  the  inscription  on  the 
Fogg  vessels  indicates  a  personal  gift,  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  of  a  son  of  a  prince  of  San  to  a 
lady  of  the  Chih  family.  This  distinguishes  them  from 
bronzes  made  for  ceremonial  ritual.  The  pair  was 
among  five  Kuei  excavated  in  Shensi.  According  to 
Tsou  An's  Record  of  Chou  Bronze  Inscriptions,  published  in 
1 92 1,  they  were  found  at  Feng  Hsiang-hsien  in  eastern 
Shensi  north  of  the  Wei  River,  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  they  did  not  stray  far  from  their  place  of  origin.  Of 
these  five,  two  were  acquired  by  Commissioner  She 
Shou-P'ing  of  An-huei,  two  went  to  a  prefect  of  Feng 
Hsiang,  and  one  was  purchased  at  Shanghai  in  igi  2  by 
a  Mr.  Cheng.  Tsou  An  further  records  that  the  prefect 
had  his  pair  in  1 9 1 4,  and  that  one  of  them  showed  the 
inscription  in  reverse,  a  mirror  image  form  which 
sometimes  occurs.  Mr.  She's  pair  was  lost  during  the 
Revolution  of  191 1.  From  these  statements  it  seems 
reasonable  to  identify  the  Museum's  acquisition  with 
the  last  named,  for  none  of  the  four  inscriptions  is  in 
reverse,  which  eliminates  the  possibility  of  their  having 
come  from  the  prefect's  collection,  while  Mr.  Cheng's 
acquisition  was  of  a  single  Kuei.  It  is  not  possible  to 
base  an  identification  on  the  publication  of  the  inscrip- 
tions from  these  bronzes  in  Chinese  sources,  because  it  is 
not  always  evident  which  inscriptions  come  from  the 
parts  of  the  same  vessel,  and  also  the  rubbings  are  not 
always  clear. 

The  form  of  the  Kuei  is  one  which  originated  in  the 
Middle  Chou  period,  probably  about  the  Tenth  Cen- 
tury b.c.  The  entire  surface  of  the  body,  lid  and  base  is 
covered  with  transverse  grooves  whose  convex  surfaces 


are  nicely  adjusted  to  the  bulbous  outline.  They  are 
most  deeply  indented  at  the  widest  part  of  the  vessel, 
but  there  is  only  an  indication  of  them  on  the  base, 
formed  by  parallel  rings,  while  on  the  cover  they 
become  a  series  of  shallow  steps.  The  handles  are  in  the 
form  of  dragon  heads  supporting  loose  rings.  The  only 
ornament  in  relief  is  found  on  the  three  feet,  which  are 
covered  with  a  scale  pattern  and  have  the  monster 
mask  at  the  top.  The  lid  is  fitted  with  a  circular  handle 
which  also  served  as  a  base  when  it  was  removed  and 
inverted.  These  vessels  could  not  have  been  made  later 
than  771  B.C.,  when  the  minor  principalities  named 
in  the  inscription  ceased  to  exist. 

ITALIAN  AND  DUTCH  MASTERS 

THE  link  between  Tintoretto  and  El  Greco  is  often 
found  in  the  great  landscape  and  figure  composi- 
tions but  rarely  in  a  portrait.  It  appears  definitely, 
howc  ver,  in  the  Portrait  of  the  Ambassador  Guadagni  by 
Tintoretto  which  was  included  in  the  exhibition  of 
Italian  and  Dutch  masters  at  the  Schaeffer  Galleries  in 
June.  A  member  of  a  Florentine  family,  the  sitter  was 
sent  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
which  explains  the  Spanish  style  of  dress.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, this  external  feature  which  relates  the  ambassa- 
dor to  the  mourners  of  Count  Orgaz.  Tintoretto 


ONE  OF  \  PAIR  OF  BRONZE  KUEI  :  THE  MIDDLE  CHOU  PERIOD 
PROBABLY  TENTH  CENTURY  B.C.  :  FOGG  MUSEUM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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models  by  means  of  interpolations  of  light,  as  Greco 
was  to  do  even  more  dramatically,  and  although  a 
portrait  does  not  allow  this  quality  to  come  to  the  fore 
as  conspicuously  as  in  the  St.  George  of  the  National 
Gallery  or  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  painted  for  Santa 
Maria  dell'Orto,  he  uses  light  as  a  focusing  power,  not 
allowing  it  a  diffused  play  over  the  whole  canvas,  but 
directs  it  as  an  illumination  with  w  hich  to  build  a  com- 
position that  befits  the  bearing  and  character  of  his 
sitter.  The  subject  is  identified  by  an  old  inscription  on 
the  back  of  the  canvas,  and  as  the  painting  comes  from 
the  Guadagni  collection  in  Florence,  the  authenticity 
of  this  record  may  be  accepted. 

Paolo  Veronese's  Portrait  of  a  Venetian  General  comes 
more  recently  from  the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  collection 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Of  the 
actual  personages  of  the  Venetian  scene,  Veronese  has 
given  us  a  record  which  matches  the  mythological 
interpretations  of  the  city's  greatness  he  painted  for  her 
palaces.  While  one  of  the  greatest  of  mural  painters,  he 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AMBASSADOR  GUADAGNI,  BY  TINTORETTO  :  IN  THE  EXHI- 
BITION OF  ITALIAN  AND  DUTCH  MASTERS  AT  THE  SCHAEFFER  GALLERIES 


does  not  give  the  impression  that  portrait  painting  wa:j: 
approached  perfunctorily  on  his  part.  He  found  in  th< 
official  class  individuals  who  in  themselves  express  thtj 
grandeur  of  their  period  and  he  was  evidently  contend 
to  turn  from  his  decorations  for  the  Ducal  Palace  tcl 
record  the  appearance  of  the  statesmen,  generals  oilj 
members  of  the  nobility  of  impressive  mien  who  majj 
have  foregathered  there. 

A  third  Venetian,  Palma  Vecchio,  was  representee) 
by  a  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  which  was  in  the  collectiorf 
of  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wilhelm  of  Hapsburg  in 
Brussels  in  1609.  The  Italian  group  also  included 
Lorenzo  Monaco's  Madonna  Adored  by  Saints,  formerly) 
in  the  Crespi  collection,  and  Nardo  di  Cione's  Madonna, 
of  the  Annunciation. 

Rembrandt's  Portrait  of  Petronella  Buys  depicts  the 
wife  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company.  The  companion  portrait  belongs  to  lhet 
National  Gallery,  London.  The  Winter  Landscape  of  Jan 
van  de  Gappelle  was  formerly  in  the  Widener  collection. 

Other  examples  of  Dutch  landscape,  genre i 
and  still  life  were  represented  by  RuisdaeFs. 
Winter  Scene  at  Dordrecht,  Family  Scene  by( 
Pieter  de  Hoogh,  and  works  by  Abraham, 
van  Beyeren,  Emanuel  de  Witte  and  Adriaeni 
Van  de  Velde. 


SILVER  IN  A  BENEFIT  EXHIBITION 

A  PRIVATE  collection  of  silver,  chiefly^ 
■L  \  English  in  origin,  w  hich  an  anonymousj 
owner  generously  permitted  to  be  shown  in; 
a  benefit  exhibition  in  June  at  the  galleries]  ■ 
of  Peter  Guille,  is  w  ithout  doubt  one  of  the( 
finest  to  be  brought  together  in  America,r 
and  as  its  existence  has  been  know  n  to  com-j 
paratively  few,  the  show  ing  of  the  collection^ 
constituted  an  event  of  outstanding  im-j 
portance.  The  admission  charge  for  the  ex-JJ 
hibition  was  divided  between  two  relief] 
organizations,  Bundles  for  Britain  and  Lei 
Paquet  au  Front. 

The  Charles  II  porringer  and  cover  of  the 
year  1667,  by  Lawrence  Coles  of  London, J 
which  is  here  reproduced,  is  a  strikingly.* 
handsome  specimen  of  its  period,  with, 
embossed  and  chased  ornament  showing; 
animals  in  flowers  and  foliage.  The  spon-^ 
taneity  of  design  of  Charles  II  silver  is  un-A 
equalled  in  either  earlier  or  later  epochs 
given  to  richness  of  ornament.  Pattern  in 
relief  is  handled  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
sculptor  but  with  something  of  the  draughts- 
man's feeling  for  the  character  of  line,  J 
wrought  in  this  instance  with  tools  rather 
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than  pen  or  brush.  To  linear  beauty  is  added  a  modu- 
lated play  of  light  over  the  surface  acquired  partly  by 
chasing,  partly  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  embossing. 

A  Queen  Anne  coffee  pot  by  John  Fletcher,  London, 
1 706,  with  its  swan  neck  spout  set  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle,  shows  the  transition  from  the  early  cylindrical 
shape  to  the  pyriform.  It  is  still  a  tall,  slender  column, 
but  the  curved  line  is  in  evidence.  The  placing  of  the 
spout  and  handle  at  right  angles  is  found  on  both  tea- 
and  coffee-pots  of  early  origin.  It  is  seen  on  the  coffee- 
pot of  1 689  which  belonged  to  William  and  Mary,  now 
in  the  English  Royal  collection,  was  continued  into  the 
first  quarter  of  the  following  century,  and  is  used  on  the 
cylindrical  pot  of  1722  by  Paul  Lamerie  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  also  used  by  some 
of  the  early  American  silversmiths.  Edward  Winslow  of 
Boston  employed  it  on  the  gadrooned  chocolate-pot  of 
the  Clearwater  collection  at  the  Metropolitan,  which 
in  its  basic  outlines  follows  the  form  of  the  Fletcher 
coffee-pot. 

An  octagonal  bowl  and  cover  by  John  Gibbons, 
1 7 16,  is  a  George  I  specimen  of  unusual  design.  The 
slightly  tapering  lines  of  the  body,  leading  inward  to  an 
octagonal  base,  are  balanced  by  the  high  cover,  which 
ascends  sharply  to  a  cone-shaped  finial.  The  fine  pro- 
portions and  purity  of  line  combined  with  refinement 
and  grace  are  expressed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  Queen 
Anne  piece,  but  it  is  not  the  product  of  the  restraint  of 
that  period.  Rather  it  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  the 
growing  feeling  for  elegance  which  was  not  only  the 
product  of  a  change  in  taste  but  may  be  traced  to  a 
familiarity  with  foreign  styles  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  Huguenot  goldsmiths,  even  when  this  influence 
did  not  lead  to  direct  imitation. 

Another  piece  which  departs  from  the  usual  design  of 
its  class  was  a  beer  jug  by  the  same  maker,  dated  1 725. 
The  form  of  the  body  isdeveloped  with  an  angularity  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  more  regular  curves  that 
dominate  the  pyriform.  The  handle  has  a  broad  scroll 
for  its  upper  part  and  terminates  in  a  diminutive 
reverse  scroll,  the  design  having  a  definite  boldness 
while,  in  addition,  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  has  the 
practical  advantage  of  being  easily  grasped. 

Especially  noteworthy  were  the  pieces  by  Paul 
Lamerie  which  included  a  tray  twenty-four  inches  in 
length,  made  in  1 733,  considered  to  be  a  supreme  ex- 
ample of  his  work,  and  in  its  engraving  and  chasing  has 
the  artistry  which  places  his  name  at  the  top  of  English 
silversmithing.  An  elaborate  cream  boat  made  by  him 
in  1740  shows  his  style  at  the  height  of  the  rococo, 
handling  the  embossed  floral  pattern  with  a  distinction 
that  lifts  his  work  far  above  the  florid  designs  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  There  was  also  a  set  of  four  candle- 
sticks with  embossed  foliage,  1 739,  by  Lamerie,  and  a 
very  fine  shallow  dish  on  four  feet,  1 737,  which  brought 
the  reverse  scroll  into  the  outline  of  the  serrated  edge. 


SILVER  PORRINGER  BY  LAURENCE  COLES,  LONDON,  1667:  PRIVATE 
COLLN.  OF  SILVER  AT  A  BENEFIT  EXHIBITION  BY  PETER  GUILLE 


Among  the  Irish  pieces  was  an  early  Dublin  tea-pot 
of  globular  form  with  a  straight  spout,  by  David  King, 
1 7 15,  and  there  was  a  noteworthy  American  example 
in  a  Paul  Revere  sugar  bowl  of  basket  shape  with 
fluted  sides  decorated  in  bright  cut  engraving. 

A  CHINESE  STONE  CHIMERA 

A SIGNIFICANT  example  of  Chinese  stone  sculp- 
ture of  the  pre-Buddhist  period,  a  chimera  of  the 
Third  Century  a.d.,  has  been  given  to  the  Albright 
Gallery  in  Buffalo  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  G.  Forman.  Belong- 
ing to  the  period  of  the  three  kingdoms  (Shu  Han,  Wu 
and  Wei)  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Han 
Dynasty  in  220  a.d.,  it  suggests  comparison  with  the 
frequently  published  pair  discovered  by  Chavannes  at 
the  burial  precincts  of  the  Wu  rulers,  whose  capital  was 
Nanking.  The  latter,  however,  is  much  weathered,  but 
the  form  is  treated  with  the  same  energy  and  assurance. 
A  later  example  is  found  in  a  sixth-century  pair  of  the 
Liang  dynasty  recorded  by  Segalen  and  Lartigue, 
also  from  near  Nanking.  It  preserves  the  native 
style,  still  to  be  found  in  the  south,  while  the  Wei  Tar- 
tars in  the  north  were  already  giving  a  new  direction  to 
Chinese  sculpture.  The  form  of  the  winged  monster  of 
these  representations  combines  the  nature  of  the  lion, 
serpent  and  goat.  The  torso  of  a  lion  expands  into  the 
mighty  curve  of  the  serpent,  and  the  lion  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  horns  with  scales  at  their  base.  The  rings 
across  the  chest  are  suggestive  of  the  formation  of  the 
snake.  In  this  purely  fantastic  creature  the  Chinese 
sculptor  has  merged  several  aspects  of  animal  nature. 
There  is  life  in  his  concept,  as  though  he  recorded  an 
image  actually  perceived.  The  surface  detail,  the  carv- 
ing of  scrolls  in  low  relief  on  the  flanks  and  back,  does 
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CHINESE  STONE  CHIMERA,  3RD  CENTURY  A.D.  :  FROM  SHANTUNG 
GIVEN  BY  MRS.  G.  M.  G.    FORMAN  TO  THE  ALBRIGHT  GALLERY 


not  lessen  the  impression  of  power  in  the  form  itself, 
and  although  this  goes  far  into  the  domain  of  conven- 
tionalization, there  is  no  loss  of  life-like  vigour.  The 
Albright  Gallery's  sculpture  is  from  Shantung  province, 
and  in  all  probability  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Ts'ao  at  T'eng-Hsien,  which  is  recorded  in  a  gazetteer 
of  the  region  compiled  in  1716. 

As  part  of  a  great  mortuary  art,  such  sculptures  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  development  of  Chinese 
sculpture.  Although  the  subject  is  of  a  fantastic  nature 
they  belong  in  the  tradition  of  animal  sculpture  which 
has  well-known  examples  at  the  famous  tomb  of  a  Han 
general  of  the  Second  Century  B.C.,  showing  a  horse 
trampling  a  barbarian,  and  a  couchant  buffalo.  These 
are  in  a  naturalistic  vein,  but  the  treatment  of  the 
grotesque  in  the  present  sculpture  is  not  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  over-decorative  terms. 

ROMANTICISM  IN  AMERICA 

ANEW  method  of  presenting  an  exhibition  theme 
of  broad  scope  has  been  seen  recently  in  the  Balti- 
more Museum's  showing  of 'Romanticism  in  America.' 
Undoubtedly  it  presages  a  development  in  exhibition 
procedure  which  will  be  adopted  elsewhere  in  the 
future,  for  the  arrangement  was  one  which  brought  the 
subject  to  life  in  a  stimulating  way.  Merely  to  have 
exhibited  its  selection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  prints 
and  architectural  subjects  would  have  given  an  ade- 
quate view,  but  this  was  not  considered  by  the  museum 


staff  to  be  sufficiently  imaginative.  The  exhibition  took 
on  verisimilitude  through  its  attention  to  detail,  and  in 
its  emphasis  on  such  auxiliary  features  as  costume, 
interior  decoration,  the  theatre  and  music,  the  latter 
represented  by  actual  performances  of  work  of  the  mid- 
Nineteenth  Century. 

The  Romantic  taste,  which  made  the  forms  of  the 
Greek  revival  as  well  as  Gothic  the  dominant  note  of 
the  architecture  of  a  nation  which  was  engaged  in 
overcoming  the  wilderness,  was  a  European  importa- 
tion. It  was  accepted  so  completely,  however,  that  it 
remains  to  the  present  day,  so  much  a  part  of  our  taste 
that  its  presence  is  largely  unrecognized  by  the  majority 
of  people  who  accept  Gothic  as  the  style  for  their 
churches  and  Greek  or  Roman  for  state  capitols  and 
railroad  stations. 

The  period  of  the  exhibition  covered  the  years  from 
181 2  to  1865.  While  Empire  taste  was  dominating 
furniture,  and  dress,  a  discovery  of  the  grandeur  of 
nature  was  inspiring  painters  of  landscape,  and  the 
picturesque  elements  in  the  life  of  the  people  were 
beginning  to  interest  a  group  of  genre  painters.  Thus 
the  elements  that  make  for  Romanticism  were  present, 
like  streams  running  side  by  side,  not  blending,  but 
coming  from  the  same  source.  Romanticism  having 
a  nostalgia  for  the  past,  looks  at  the  present  with  senti- 
mentality. Its  attitude  toward  nature  is  that  of  the 
seeker  after  mysterious  secrets  beyond  her  outward 
manifestations  of  might.  Thomas  Cole's  landscapes 
epitomize  this  attitude  toward  nature — even  those  of 
the  type  which  are  purely  landscapes  as  well  as  his 
backgrounds  for  the  allegories,  such  as  The  Voyage  of 
Life,  a  series  of  four  subjects  showing  man's  childhood, 
youth,  maturity  and  old  age  in  a  setting  where  natural 
forms  become  merely  an  interpretativeaccompaniment. 
The  quality  of  emotion  is  dominant  in  all  of  Cole's 
landscapes,  and  idealization  is  evident  in  such  a  subject 
as  the  Dream  of  Arcadia  reproduced.  Cole's  contem- 
poraries, Thomas  Doughty  and  Asher  B.  Durand,  were 
represented — the  latter  sharing  the  honour  with  Cole 
of  inaugurating  a  new  landscape  art,  but  Durand  is 
actually  too  much  of  a  realist,  too  temperate  and  con- 
trolled, to  stand  as  a  representative  of  the  Romantic 
movement.  J.  F.  Kensett,  also,  is  not  a  true  Romantic, 
but  F.  E.  Church  approached  landscape  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Cole,  seeking  the  uplifting  qualities 
of  nature's  grandeur. 

The  genre  painters,  William  S.  Mount  in  the  east, 
Caleb  Bingham  in  the  west,  and  others  like  Eastman 
Johnson,  James  A.  Hart  and  R.  Caton  Woodville,  have 
recently  been  accorded  a  new  respect,  and  are  now 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  landscape  painters  whom 
their  own  period  exalted  so  far  above  them.  A  true 
native  character  is  expressed  by  these  artists:  their 
subject-matter  is  drawn  from  the  life  they  knew,  but 
they  are  not  objective  and  dispassionate.  Sentiment 
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with  this  type  of  painter  is  strongly  in  evidence. 

Architecture  was  presented  in  photographs,  original 
sketches  of  the  architects  and  models.  The  classicism  of 
Latrobe,  Bulfinch,  Jefferson  and  Strickland  is  seen  in 
the  National  Capitol,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
the  State  Capitol  of  Tennessee,  the  last  being  Strick- 
land's, and  probably  the  finest  example  of 'Greek  Re- 
vival' in  this  country. 

The  interest  in  the  Mediaeval,  which  was  manifest  in 
Europe,  was  quickly  imitated  here,  where  no  possible 
excuse  existed  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some 
relation  to  Greek  thought  on  the  part  of  a  young 
country  which  was  turning  to  the  classic  world  for 
some  of  its  political  ideals.  The  Gothic  taste  was 
adopted  especially  for  urban  architecture  in  the  east, 
and,  since  the  growing  accomplishments  of  the  machine 
made  easy  work  of  the  production  of  ornament  either 
for  the  exterior  or  interior,  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  mid-century  took  on  a  generally  fantastic  aspect, 
although  there  are  exceptions  in  the  work  of  A.  J. 
Davis,  who  built  'Glen  Ellen'  for  Robert  Gilmor  of 
Baltimore  and  the  Alumni  Hall  for  Yale  University. 
The  best  craft  work  accompanying  the  architectural 
development  was  doubtless  that  in  cast  iron,  which  was 
used  for  grilles  and  railings,  and  in  decorations  such 
as  urns  and  fountains. 

Sculpture  made  its  way  with  difficulty  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  unaesthetic  new  aristocracy  of  the 
rising  merchant  class.   Patronage  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  those  who  felt  constrained  to  become 
sculptors  and  who  were  able  financially  to  do  so,  went 
to  Europe  to  study  and 
remained    there  the 
greater  part  of  their 
lives.  Hiram  Powers, 
whose  famous  Greek 
Slave  was  represented 
by  a  version  in  the 
collection  of  Mrs. 
Miles  White,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  these ;  another 
was  William  H.  Rine- 
hart,  represented  by 
the  equally  well- 
known  Hero,  with  her 
lamp,  searching  for 
the  body  of  Leander,  a 
subject  showing  the 
influence  of  Canova 
and  Thorvaldssen. 

The  'genre'  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  period  is 
represented  by  a  col- 
lection  of 'Rogers 
groups  '  the  unpreten- 

°.       r  '  .      ^  A  DREAM  OF  ARCADIA  :  A  ROMANTIC  LANDSCAPE  BY  THOMAS  COLE  :  LENT  BY  THE  TOLEDO  MUSEUM 
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cuted  so  profitably  by  John  Rogers  in  New  York  which 
found  their  way  all  over  the  country,  and,  after  a 
period  of  neglect,  have  become  collectable  objects 
of  some  importance.  These  representations  of  Civil 
War  subjects,  frontier  life,  and  simple  homely  scenes 
from  the  fireside  and  schoolroom  offer  something  of 
a  parallel  to  the  Currier  &  Ives  prints,  represented 
in  the  exhibition  by  the  unsurpassed  collection  of 
Harry  T.  Peters.  There  were  also  marine  subjects  of 
New  England  whaling  by  Prang  &  Mayer  of  Boston, 
Mississippi  River  boats  from  A.  Weingartner  and  G. 
Hay  ward  of  New  York,  sporting  scenes,  camp  meeting 
views  and  subjects  from  the  theatre  by  a  number  of 
publishers  whose  names  have  been  overshadowed  by 
Currier  &  Ives,  but  whose  productions  add  materially 
to  our  impression  of  America's  Romantic  Age,  its 
aspect,  as  well  as  its  tastes. 


AN  UNNOTED  PORTRAIT  OF  TAMERLANE 

IN  the  section  of  Iranian  book  painting  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  stupendous  loan  exhibition  of  six 
thousand  years  of  Persian  art  shown  this  summer  by 
the  Iranian  Institute,  there  is  an  outstanding  item  in  a 
Shahnamah  made  for  Timur-Tamerlane — the  only 
known  manuscript  which  can  be  directly  connected 
with  his  name  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  the  arts.  He  brought  a  great  number  of 
artists,  especially  architects,  to  Samarqand  to  adorn 
his  palaces,  but  his  name  has  not  been  associated  with 
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book  illustration.  That  he  often  had  his  own  portrait 
introduced  into  manuscripts  is,  however,  the  statement 
of  a  contemporary  who  relates  that  he  had  pictures 
painted  of  his  assemblies  in  which  he  was  shown  in 
every  guise  among  his  courtiers,  now  austere,  now 
smiling,  sometimes  in  conversation,  while  in  other 
instances  scenes  of  his  conquests  were  depicted.  It  was 
also  stated  that  he  had  these  painted  as  a  historical 
record,  with  great  accuracy  and  without  exaggeration 
so  that  those  who  had  not  witnessed  these  scenes 
might  feel  as  though  they  had  seen  them. 

The  existence  of  such  works  has  not  been  known 
through  surviving  examples,  while  among  his  immedi- 
ate successors  are  rulers  whose  patronage  is  witnessed 
by  a  great  number  of  book  illustrations.  The  manu- 
script in  question,  which  belongs  to  H.  Kevorkian,  was 
only  uncovered  while  preparations  for  this  exhibition, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Arthur  Upham 
Pope,  were  in  progress.  Its  presence,  therefore,  has 
heretofore  been  unnoted.  It  is  a  Shahnamah  or  'Book  of 
Kings,'  made  for  Timur  in  1389  and  showing  as  its 
frontispiece  the  monarch  with  three  oi This  sons,  who  are 
kneeling  before  him.  Materials  for  a  repast  are  brought 
by  servants,  musicians  are  in  attendance,  and  at  the 
left  huntsmen  appear  with  falcons  on  their  wrists,  and 
soldiers  are  bringing  captives.  The  style  keeps  the 
vitality  of  incident  found  in  the  Mongol  paintings  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  there  is  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  refinement,  detail  and  the  diversity  and 


brilliance  of  colours  that 
distinguish  the  later  works 
of  the  Timurid  period. 
Heretofore,  book  illustra- 
tion had  flourished  in  the 
north,  on  the  Tigris,  at 
Tabriz  and  other  cities 
where  the  Khans  held 
court.  When  a  new  empire 
was  built  in  eastern  Persia, 
with  Timur  at  its  head, 
the  centres  of  artistic  de- 
velopment were  in  such 
centres  as  Bokhara, 
Samarqand  and  Herat.  A 
favourite  son  of  Timur, 
who  reigned  as  Shah 
Rukh,  made  the  last  his 
capital,  and  while  patron- 
izing all  the  arts,  actively 
encouraged  the  painters 
of  book  illustrations.  His 
sons,  Baisunghar,  who 
ruled  at  Astarabad  and 
maintained  forty  artists 
to  produce  manuscript 
books  for  him,  and  Ulugh 
Beg,  whose  influence  was  evident  at  Samarqand  and 
Marv,  aided  in  the  development  of  schools  of  painting 
which  had  their  culmination  at  the  end  of  the  following 
century  at  the  court  of  Timur's  great-great-grandson, 
Husain  Mirza,  whose  chief  painter  was  Bihzad. 

It  is  therefore  of  especial  interest  to  find  this  example 
of  Iranian  painting  which  shows  the  transition  from  the 
Mongol  to  the  Timurid  school.  There  is  greater  deli- 
cacy apparent  and  a  finer  decorative  sense  in  the 
course  of  development  than  is  found  in  the  bold 
realism  of  the  Mongol  period,  but  there  is  also  a  grasp 
of  the  essential  in  portraying  incident  which  gives  this 
court  scene  an  air  of  liveliness  not  usual  in  later  pre- 
sentations. Like  many  primitives,  if  this  term  can  be 
used  for  a  style  which  stands  well  along  in  the  Iranian 
period  when  regarded  as  a  whole,  it  has  a  vitality 
which  tended  to  disappear  under  the  extraordinary 
facility  of  the  later  Timurid  painters. 

Our  American  notes  this  month  were  to  have  in- 
cluded an  article  on  the  'Life  in  Philadelphia*  Exhibi- 
tion recently  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  impossible  to  print  this  as  the  MS. 
arrived,  after  having  passed  through  the  censor's  office, 
minus  its  first  page.  To  English  readers  who  may  be 
interested,  it  should  be  possible  to  procure  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Museum  a  copy  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  Bulletin  for  May  which  isdevoted  to  this  Exhibi- 
tion and  contains  articles  and  illustrations. —Editor. 
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HE  BRITISH  WAR  ARTISTS 


JULY  6TH.— At  the  National  Gallery  may  be  seen 
the  first  official  pictures  of  the  war  by  the  artists 
engaged  by  the  Government  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Information's  Art  Advisory 
Committee.  They  bring  to  our  eyes  a  vivid  impression 
of  our  war  effort  with  the  vast  complications  necessi- 
tated in  turning  a  population  engaged  in  its  peacetime 
(avocations  into  a  monstrous  war  machine,  its  difficul- 
ties of  handling  multitudinous  masses  of  men  and  muni- 
tions, its  confusions,  its  tragic  aspects  and  its  humours. 
They  also  bring  a  sad  reflection  on  the  world's 
vaunted  civilization  and  humanity. 

No  grimmer  irony  of  Fate  has  ever  been  manifested 
than  that  which  compelled  the  stern  necessity  of  Oran. 
Yet  it  has  removed  gathering  doubts.  With  its  echoes 
still  ringing  in  our  ears  our  sense  of  self-reliance  has 
doubled.  It  is  impossible  to  look  round  upon  the  scene 
within  our  island  without  a  certain  pride  in  our  splen- 
did isolation.  Nor  do  we  forget  that  we  are  the  heart 
of  a  commonwealth  of  nations  which  have  far-reaching 
and  powerful  limbs.  These  are 
our  greatest  days. 

The  most  impressive  feature 
of  these  records  is  the  revelation 
of  the  power  of  the  machine — 
a  power  so  incredibly  developed 
since  the  last  war,  that  its 
achievements  leave  us  breath- 
less. Sea,  land  and  air  mechani- 
zation has  rolled  up  whole  na- 
tions within  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks.  Staggering  feats  of  avia- 
tion are  a  daily  commonplace. 
Mountainous  accumulations  of 
war  material  almost  bewilder 
the  senses.  A  new  and  mechan- 
ized style  of  art  has  arrived  to 
deal  with  this  phenomenon,  but 
it  has  not  always  the  same  func- 
tional perfection.  Amongst 
those  artists  who  have  an  ap- 
preciation of  machinery  and 
make  it  look  as  if  it  will  work 
are  Raymond  McGrath,  e.g. 
Wellington  Bombers  nearing  Com- 
pletion, and  many  others,  and 
Charles  Ginner,  who  in  Building 
a  Battleship,  a  colour-scheme  in 


steel-blues  and  rust,  gives  the  same  impression  of  func- 
tional efficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pallid  abstrac- 
tions of  John  Nash,  of  which  Our  Ships  are  Safe  in  Convoy 
is  the  largest  and  most  important,  seem  to  convey  little 
meaning,  either  descriptive  or  artistic.  Much  the  same 
applies  to  the  several  works  by  Eric  Ravilions,  who 
appears  to  have  a  similar  outlook  and  employs  a  simi- 
larly dry  palette.  The  best  of  his  drawings,  to  our 
thinking,  are  Ship's  Screw  on  a  Truck  and  the  scenes  of 
the  Norway  operations.  Strange  nightmare  scenes  in 
'stencilled'  paint  are  John  Piper's  Control  Rooms,  void 
of  anything  human  in  their  perfect  objectiveness. 
Realism,  vivid  and  tense,  is  the  keynote  of  Richard 
Eurich's  Whitby  scenes  with  trawlers  and  fishermen 
alert  and  at  work  for  our  livelihood  in  circumstances 
of  ever-present  danger,  of  Barnett  Freedman  Aircraft 
Runway  in  Course  of  Construction,  of  A.  R.  Thomson's  Oil 
Manufacture  of  Battle  Dress,  most  sensitive  and  painter- 
like in  handling  and  of  Charles  Cundall's  vivid  Manu- 
facture of  Tanks  and  other  works. 

Humour,  albeit  grim,  and  pathos  are  provided  by 
Edward  Ardizzone  and  Anthony  Gross  in  a  series  of 


LIFE  LINES— CENTRAL  SIGNAL  STATION.  PORTSMOUTH  :  BY  SIR  MUIRHEAD  BONE  :  BRITISH 
OFFICIAL  WAR  ARTISTS'   EXHIBITION  AT  THE   NATIONAL  GALLERY  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 
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incidents  and  accidents  of  the  war.  Some  of  the  for- 
mer's comments  (and  his  manner  likewise)  almost  in- 
cline us  to  style  him  the  modern  Rowlandson.  Both 
artists  have  kept  their  heads  cool  and  their  vision  clear 
in  a  tottering  world.  Like  Ardizzone,  Edward  Bowden 
has  been  through  Dunkerque  and  shows  us  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  destruction  in  its  shattered  quays. 

The  doyen  of  all  these  artists  is  Major  Sir  Muirhead 
Bone,  who  brings  his  superb  draughtsmanship  effec- 
tively to  bear  on  such  subjects  as  Life  Lines — Central 
Signal  Station,  Portsmouth,  The  Miracle  of  Dunkerque — 
Arrival  at  Dover,  an  amazing  scene  with  troops  swarm- 
ing ashore  in  the  crowded  harbour,  and  the  brilliant 
H.M.S.  Victory  in  War-time.  Sir  Muirhead  is  the  official 
artist  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  portrait  section  is  made  memorable  by  the 
series  of  crayon  heads  of  seamen  and  stokers,  statesmen 
and  officers  of  the  Services.  We  reproduce  two  of  the 
fine  heads,  of  a  leading  seaman  and  a  leading  stoker,  as 
representative  of  the  fighting  spirit  of  all.  Kenning- 
ton's  harsh,  iron  technique  has  a  force  which  exactly 
suits  these  heads  with  their  aspect  of  unflinching  and 
dauntless  resolution.  If  some  are  called  the  'salt  of  the 
earth,'  these  men  are  the  veritable  salt  of  the  sea,  the 


savour  and  essence  of  courage.  There  is  a  'plus'  qualil 
about  the  British  seaman  that  the  artist  has  instinc 
tively  brought  out.  The  portraits  of  Admiral  Sir  Marti 
E.  Dunbar-Nasmith,  V.C.,  of  General  Dering  and  c 
many  another  testify  to  the  artist's  skill  in  draughts 
manship  and  power  of  characterization.  Appropriatel 
enough  these  heroic  heads  are  all  drawn  above  the  siz 
of  life.  By  the  side  of  these  warrior  representations  tlV 
oil  portraits  of  clever  Mr.  Eves  look  merely  soft,  arw 
Sir  William  Rothenstein's  feeble  effigies,  more  woode 
and  lifeless  than  ever,  are  far  from  calculated  to  inspir 
confidence  in  their  subjects. 

The  present  exhibition,  if  unequal,  is  a  noteworth 
start,  though  it  has  met  with  not  unmerited  criticism 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Ministry  intends  U 
keep  a  watch  on  other  artists  at  present  working  w  it] 
the  forces  in  every  field,  so  that  their  talents  may  b«,  \ 
utilized  in  like  manner  as  occasions  arise. 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  'SINCE 
WHISTLER'  EXHIBITION 

THE  Exhibition  of  British  Painting  since  Whistler 
which  opened  at  the  National  Gallery  at  the  en<j 
of  March,  has  proved  to  be  the  outstanding  art  succes 
of  the  season.  Having  two  months'  start  of  the  Roya 
Academy  Exhibition,  it  accounted  for  20,000  visitors  il 
the  first  three  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  June  no  fewe 
than  31,689  had  been  registered.  The  best  attendancei 
were  on  Saturdays.  The  show  has  the  additional  ad 
vantage  of  being  a  representation  of  more  than  sixty 
years  of  productivity,  and  fairly  well  illustrates  thai  | 
period.  Since  the  opening  at  least  fifty  important  addi , 
tions  have  been  made.  Among  these  are  works  byi  1 
Rodney  Burn,  Alfred  W.  Rich,  Edward  Stott  and  Ed' 
win  Henry  James,  and  a  fine  group  of  Conders  ha:f  I 
now  been  hung  in  the  entrance  room.  Changes  will  b<_ 
made  as  long  as  the  exhibition  lasts,  contingent  upoij 
the  turn  of  events. 

The  support  of  the  owners  has  been  particularly  i 
gratifying,  and  their  confidence  and  goodwill  have  beer?  1 
equally  praiseworthy.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  oj  I 
Holland,  lenders  were  asked  if  their  possessions  shouk 
be  returned  to  them,  but  the  almost  unanimous  desire  \ 
was  that  they  should  remain  as  they  were.  The  venture  ! 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  untiring  devotion  of  Misi 
Lillian  Browse,  chief  organizer,  upon  whose  shoulder.', 
the  entire  management  and  the  bulk  of  the  hard  work 
has  fallen.  The  exhibition  has  been  a  great  source  ok  I 
recreation  and  a  valuable  relief  to  the  public  from  its- 
war   preoccupations.  The  War   Artists"  Exhibition 
held  in  adjacent  rooms,  far  from  diminishing  interest- 
in  it,  has  resulted  in  a  fresh  access  of  popularity.. 
The  Concerts  continue  to  be  a  great  attraction  and 
people  are  flocking  more  and  more  to  Trafalgar 
Square. 
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j  CHINESE  TREASURES  AT  BURY  STREET 

IN  his  tiny  storehouse  of  two  floors  at  38,  Bury  Street, 
S.W.i,  sits  Mr.  Charles  Nott,  of  Charles  Nott  Ltd., 
surveying  his  stock  of  precious  jades  and  porcelains. 
;  A  short  time  ago,  during  the  earlier  alarms,  the 
j  windows  were  protected  like  most  shop  windows  with 
?  disfiguring  strips  and  the  precious  wares  removed,  but 
•  as  nothing  happened  and  business  might  and  ought  to 
be  done,  Mr.  Nott  took  his  courage  in  both  hands 
>  and  arranged  the  impressive  display  which  fills  his 
shelves  and  cabinets  almost  to  overflowing.  The  shop  is 
(  more  than  worth  a  visit.  Mr.  Nott  makes  it  an  educa- 
tive experience.  That  magnificent  jades  occupy  the 
places  of  honour  goes  without  saying.  The  reputation 
of  the  house  in  this  respect  is  of  the  highest.  But  there 
are  Chinese  works  of  art  in  every  conceivable  variety, 
so  that  the  treasures  of  Aladdin's  palace  come  to 
mind — except  that  these  are  real.  There  are  splendid 
early  porcelains,  rock-crystal  and  lapis-lazuli  carvings, 
besides  other  hardstones  and  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable coral  branch  carvings  we  have  seen.  Some 
of  these  are  of  unusual  size  and  deserve  an  article  to 
themselves,  a  point  we  shall  consider.  A  very  fine  red 
:  lacquer  (Ch'ien  Lung)  box,  heart-shaped  and  of  large 
size,  covered  with  carved  emblems  attracted  attention. 
I  It  was  probably  made  as  an  Imperial  gift.  Below,  in  the 
strong  room,  is  a  bewildering  array  of  further  treasures. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  jade,  typical  of  many,  that  has 
figured  in  famous  collections,  is  illustrated  on  page  80. 
This  is  an  altar  bowl  and  cover  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
1  (a.d.  1662-1722),  reticulated,  greyish  white  in  colour 
and  measuring  15  cms.  in  diameter.  It  is  elaborately 
pierced  and  undercut  with  peony  designs,  and  the 
handles  are  in  the  form  of  flowering  peony  branches. 
These  bowls,  Mr.  Stanley  Nott  tells  us,  were  used  to 
hold  the  dried  fruits  placed  on  the  family  altar  during 
the  ritual  dedicated  to  the  birthday  of  the  Goddess  of 
the  Earth  (Heu-t'u  niang  niang)  solemnized  on  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  third  month  of  each  year.  This 
identical  bowl  is  illustrated  in  vol.  II  of  the  Vetlesen 
Catalogue,  the  third  volume  of  which  will  be  reviewed 
in  our  next  issue. 


AN  EARLY  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE  EMPORIUM 

A STROLL  through  the  almost  interminable  gal- 
leries of  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons,  at  New 
Oxford  Street,  is  an  experience  which  provides  valuable 
instruction  to  the  student  of  English  furniture.  It  never 
fails  to  reveal  interesting  surprises  among  the  immense 
stock  available  for  inspection.  Here  every  conceivable 
article  of  furniture  from  Stuart  times  may  be  seen, 
and  always  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  Georgian 


LEADING  SEAMAN  WALKER,  OF  H.M.S.  ECLIPSE  :  DRAWN  BY 
ERIC    KENNINGTON  :  EXHIBITION    BY    BRITISH    WAR  ARTISTS 


periods  are  on  exhibition.  One  may  note  the  extra- 
ordinary variety  of  design,  controlled  by  good  taste, 
shown  by  Chippendale,  Adam  and  their  contem- 
poraries. A  mahogany  hall  seat  from  Moray  Lodge, 
Campden  Hill,  recently  owned  by  the  Hon.  Esmond 
Harmsworth — a  double  seat,  nailed  after  the  'garden' 
style — is  of  a  type  associated  with  both  Chippendale 
and  Adam.  Another  seat  for  two,  known  as  a  love  seat, 
in  carved  mahogany,  with  acanthus  scrolls  on  the 
knees,  and  ball  and  claw  feet,  is  upholstered  in  old 
French  green  silk  of  Louis  XIV  design.  Clocks  by  the 
great  makers,  candelabra,  ornamental  brackets  and 
porcelains  garnish  and  help  to  complete  the  sumptu- 
ously furnished  showrooms.  From  Chilham  Castle, 
Kent,  late  the  property  of  Sir  Edmund  Davis,  comes 
the  charming  seventeenth-century  spinet  illustrated. 
It  bears  the  well-known  label  of  Johannes  Hitchcock, 
Londoni,  and  the  number  2012.  It  is  in  original  condi- 
tion, with  ivory  and  ebony  keys  intact,  and  well- 
designed  brass  hinges.  The  characteristic  baluster  legs 
with  half-scroll  feet  will  be  noticed.  When  restrung, 
this  delightful  relic  of  1650,  which  can  be  purchased 
for  something  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  must 
prove  irresistible  to  musicians  and  collectors  of  early 
keyboard  instruments.  (See  illustration,  p.  80.) 
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A  JADE  ALTAR  BOWL  AND  COVER  :  K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD 
DIAMETER  15  CMS.  :  SEEN  AT  CHARLES  NOTTS,  LIMITED 


AT  THE  CASTLE  MUSEUM,  NORWICH 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Geoffrey 
Birkbeck,  a  native  of  Norfolk  and  a  much- 
admired  water-colourist,  has  been  arranged  at 
the  Castle  Museum,  Norwich,  and  will  remain 
open  till  August  31st.  It  follows  an  exhibition 
of  War  photographs  sent  by  the  Ministry  of 
Information,  and  is  an 
endeavour  to  distract 
the  city's  public  from 
the  incessant  strain  of 
war  anxieties,  none  of 
the  works  being  offered 
for  sale.  The  pictures 
illustrate  the  full  range 
of  the  artist's  work, 
from  brilliant  flower 
pieces  to  homely  Eng- 
lish landscape  scenes, 
from  French  and  Ven- 
etian  paintings  in 
which  colour  runs  riot, 
to  portraits  and  Lon- 
don interiors.  An  illus- 
trated catalogue  has 
been  prepared  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  Marriott, 
art  critic  to  The  Times, 
has  written  an  appro- 
priate foreword. 


CENTRAL  COUNCIL  FOR 
THE  CARE  OF  CHURCHES 

THE  following  letter  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Francis 
C.  Eeles,  Secretary  to  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan 
Advisory  Committees  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'This  Council  has  for  some  years  past  been  collecting 
together  material  for  an  index  which  should  give  information 
on  the  structure  and  fittings  of  every  church  in  England. 
This  collection  will  eventually,  when  the  war  is  over,  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  under  certain  safeguards,  at  the  new  Church 
House  behind  Westminster  Abbey.  Already  some  5,000 
churches  have  been  covered,  and  a  grant  towards  filing 
apparatus  has  been  generously  made  by  the  Pilgrim  Trust. 

'From  time  to  time  most  valuable  articles  on  church  plate, 
woodwork  and  other  treasures  appear  in  The  Connoisseur. 
If  any  readers  would  forward  their  copies  of  this  periodical 
to  the  offices  of  the  Council  when  they  have  finished  with 
them,  they  would  be  most  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  would 
also  be  any  pamphlets  on  church  goods,  photographs  or  old 
prints  of  churches,  either  singly  or  in  collections.  The 
Council  would  also  welcome  legacies  or  gifts  of  books  on 
church  plate  and  fittings,  journals  of  archaeological  societies 
and  other  similar  matter  for  their  library. 

'It  would  greatly  facilitate  the  Council's  work  of  safe- 
guarding the  great  mass  of  artistic  treasure  of  which  the 
Church  is  guardian  to  have  a  first-class  library  and  collection 
of  this  type  available  to  the  clergy  in  a  central  place  which 
they  are  bound  to  visit  in  coming  to  London,  and  to  the  now 
statutory  Diocesan  Advisory  Committees. 

'Yours  faithfully, 
Earlham,  Dunster,  'F.  C.  Eeles, 

Somerset.  'Secretary,  Central  Council.'' 


SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  SPINET,  MADE  BY  JOHANNES  HITCHCOCK,  LONDON  :  FROM  THE  SIR  EDMUND 
DAVIS  COLLECTION,  CHILHAM  CASTLE,  KENT,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  M.  HARRIS  &  ^ONS 
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BYZANTINE  ART  IN  ROUMANIA 

By  Marcu  Beza 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  2 is.  net) 

IN  bringing  together  and  publishing  the  lengthy 
series  of  photographs  and  drawings  of  ecclesiastical 
art  objects  of  Roumanian  origin,  which  makes  up 
the  greater  part  of  M.  Beza's  book,  the  author  has  done 
a  very  considerable  service  to  scholarship.  His  task  has 
patently  been  a  lengthy  and  laborious  one,  involving 
visits  to  widely  separated  monasteries,  libraries  and 
museums  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  countries,  'from 
Mount  Sinai  to  the  Highlands  of  Thessaly  and  from 
Alexandria  through  the  Aegean  Isles  to  IstambuL' 

From  very  early  times  until  the  middle  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century  the  connexion  between  the  religious 
life  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  principal  compon- 
ents of  modern  Roumania,  and  that  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  been  close,  and  in  all  its  artistic  manifesta- 
tions the  powerful  influence  of  Byzantium  and  her 
artist-craftsmen  was  paramount.  After  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople the  task  of  caring  for  and  protecting  the 
Eastern  Church  and  its  numberless  religious  commu- 
nities no  less  than  the  preservation  and  fostering  of  its 
traditional  art  fell  to  the  rulers  of  the  trans-Danubian 
principalities.  It  is  in  the  liturgical  and  religious  metal- 
work,  embroideries,  paintings  and  manuscripts  pro- 
duced in  Roumania  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries  that  it  is  possible  to  study  the 
later  development  and  decadence  of  the  then  homeless 
art  of  Byzantium. 

M.  Beza's  admirable  illustrations  include  altar 
crosses  and  holy-water  vessels,  liturgical  fans,  icons  and 
portraits,  reliquaries,  vestments  and  gospels.  A  few  of 
the  articles  are  of  early  date  and  of  exceptional  interest. 
Tiie  majority  are,  however,  late,  and  exhibit  that  mix- 
ture of  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  of  the  Gothic  and 
the  Rococo,  of  the  tawdry  and  the  chaste,  which,  in- 
teresting in  its  revelation  of  the  art-craft  ideals  and 
technique  of  Eastern  Europe  though  it  be,  inspires  very 
little  enthusiasm  in  the  western  part  of  the  Continent. 

Admittedly  M.  Beza's  work  is  of  great  documentary 
value  and  interest,  but  for  the  student  it  has  a  number 
of  shortcomings.  Nowhere  in  the  text,  in  the  notes  to 
the  plates,  or  in  the  underlines  is  the  size  of  a  single 
object  given.  Colour  notes  are  almost  invariably 
omitted.  The  substance  of  inscriptions  and  not  the 
complete  text  is  alone  printed.  Essential  biographical 
material  is  lacking.  The  descriptions  are  meagre  in  the 
extreme  and  documentation  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing. And  lastly  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  trace 
by  means  of  his  examples  the  evolution  of  his  subject, 


the  introduction  and  abandonment  of  motifs  and  deco- 
rative schemes,  the  connexions  technical  and  other- 
wise between  its  various  branches. 

Some  of  these  matters  may  be  remedied  in  the  larger 
edition  of  this  work,  but  being  in  Roumanian  it  is 
quite  inaccessible  to  the  student. — C.R.B. 

GAINSBOROUGH'S  LANDSCAPE  DRAWINGS 
By  Mary  Woodall 
(Faber  and  Faber.  30s.) 

THIS  is  a  thorough,  detailed  and  well-documented 
study  of  an  aspect  of  the  master's  work  on  which 
there  has  been  no  previous  book.  The  author  considers 
Gainsborough's  origins,  the  development  of  his  style, 
and  gives  an  estimate  of  his  influence.  There  is  an  ap- 
pendix on  his  use  of  soft-ground  etching,  a  Catalogue 
Raisonne  and  bibliography,  together  with  an  ample  set 
of  illustrations.  Origins  is  perhaps  not  the  right  word  to 
use,  for  Gainsborough  himself  was  a  great  original. 
Reynolds  says,  in  his  Fourteenth  Discourse,  that  he  was  not 
indebted  to  any  school  but  the  Great  School  of  Nature. 
It  was  his  promise  in  landscape  that  first  induced  his 
father  to  send  him  to  study  art  in  London,  and  in  land- 
scape he  was  self-taught.  To  early  East  Anglian  im- 
pressions must  be  attributed  the  true  source  of  his  in- 
spiration. Nevertheless,  there  is  an  interesting  parallel- 
ism between  East  Anglia  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
as  with  Constable,  if  Gainsborough  owes  a  debt  to 
other  masters  it  is  to  those  of  the  north  rather  than  the 
south.  He  profited  by  the  example  of  Ruysdael, 
Wynants  and  the  Dutch  draughtsmen,  and  later  by 
that  of  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens,  whose  works  he  saw 
while  at  Bath.  To  an  age  accustomed  to  the  Italian 
manner  he  appeared  more  starkly  realistic  than  to  us, 
and  the  author  quotes  a  revealing  passage  from  a  sat- 
irical writer.  'He  fills  his  canvas  with  unthatched 
cottages  and  their  bare-legged  inhabitants.  This  is 
vulgar  nature — pray  avoid  it.' 

Gainsborough's  drawings  show  a  great  variety  of 
method — he  used  black  and  white  chalks,  indian  ink 
and  slight  tints  of  oil  colours  as  well  as  using  the  chalk- 
like reproductive  method  of  soft-ground  etching  which 
he  often  worked  over  by  hand.  But  a  consistent  light- 
ness and  swiftness  of  execution  relates  them  to  his  fluid 
technique  in  painting,  for  which  many  of  them  were 
preliminary  studies.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  group  them, 
as  the  author  painstakingly  does,  with  specific  oil  pic- 
tures, and  they  do  not  constitute  an  entirely  distinct 
achievement  as  the  drawings  of  Claude  are  distinct 
from  his  paintings. 
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Many  of  the  drawings  went  into  the  collections  of 
art-lovers  and  amateurs  such  as  Richard  Payne  Knight 
and  Dr.  Monro,  and  Gainsborough  seems  to  have  had 
more  influence  on  the  amateur  draughtsman  than  on 
the  professional,  though  there  is  a  superficial  resem- 
blance to  be  found  in  the  rural  drawings  of  Rowland- 
son.  He  had,  however,  one  great  disciple  in  Constable, 
who  found  Gainsborough  'in  every  hedge  and  hollow 
tree' ;  but  it  is  rather  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see 
the  latter  as  a  precursor  of  impressionism,  and  the 
author  is  properly  cautious  on  the  point. — W.G. 

ANTIQUES  ON  A  MODEST  INCOME 

By  Sheila  Stuart  (Mrs.  Howard  Baker) 

(London  and  Edinburgh :  W.  &  R.  Chambers. 
7s.  6d.  net) 

THE  title  of  Mrs.  Baker's  book  is  misleading,  in  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  ample  and  explanatory  of  the 
author's  purpose.  For  it  is  not,  as  one  might  expect,  a 
manual  for  the  would-be  collector  who  is  hampered  by 
a  slender  purse,  but  a  companion — one  cannot  say  a 
guide — for  those  women  who  may  contemplate  furn- 
ishing a  flat  or  cottage  with  antiques,  but  who  are  most 
definitely  not  collectors.  There  is  much  excitement  to 
be  found  in  gathering  about  oneself  a  collection  repre- 
sentative of  one  or  perhaps  several  branches  of  artistic- 
utilitarian  craftsmanship  of  the  past ;  there  are  thrills  to 
be  had  in  bringing  together  the  antique  plenishings  for 
a  modern  home.  And  Mrs.  Baker  has  striven  to  tell  her 
readers  what  they  may  expect  in  this  way,  illustrating 
her  observations  by  her  own  experiences,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  the  romance  inherent  in  most,  if  not  all,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  vanished  centuries.  To  those 
who  do  not  object  to  the  obvious  linked  with  vague 
generalities  presented  with  an  enthusiasm  that  fre- 
quently descends  to  'gush,'  this  book  should  make  a 
strong  appeal.  Their  feelings  and  ideas  about  their  trea- 
sures will  in  the  end  be  quite  as  rosily  nebulous  as  the 
author's  own,  and  they  will  be  able  to  chatter  happily 
about  their  charm,  their  kindliness — how  is  a  table  or 
bureau  kindly? — their  sympathy  or  their  assertiveness, 
with  entire  conviction.  The  author  writes  easily  and  her 
sentences  read  pleasantly,  but  quite  often  they  not  only 
do  not  answer  the  problem  that  she  hypothecates  but 
they  actually  have  no  meaning  whatever.  For  example, 
in  attempting  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  replace  an 
old  mirror  glass  that  'twists  and  distorts  any  reflection, 
and  definitely  does  not  encourage  vanity'  by  a  modern 
glass,  she  writes — 'That  is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
The  collection  of  antiques  must  retain  some  individu- 
ality. You  collect,  presumably,  to  please  yourself.  Col- 
lect also  in  the  fashion  that  best  pleases  yourself.'  She 
revels  in  'gush'  that  on  occasions  becomes  nonsensical 
— 'Even  if  you  never  manage  to  acquire  one  such 


mirror  for  your  own  use,  there  is  a  joy  in  seeing  and  | 
handling  one  that  belongs  to  someone  else,  and  pulling 
out  and  in  these  so  small  drawers  with  their  little  bi  asg 
or  ivory  knobs.  That  is  part  of  the  joy  of  antique-col-  | 
lecting.'  Except  when  she  mentions  the  death  of  an 
architect  or  craftsman  only  rarely  does  she  condescend  j 
to  dates.  She  prefers  vague  terms  like  Tudor,  Jacobean,  3 
Georgian,  and  limits  Stuart,  judging  by  the  very  vague  < 
context,  to  Charles  II  only.  She  uses  the  phrase  'at  that 
period'  when  the  period  in  question  is  the  nebulous  one  J 
in  which  'the  cheval  glass  came  into  being'  and  made  it 
for  the  first  time  possible  'to  see  all  of  oneself  at  the 
same  time,  without  frantic  manipulation  both  of  the  \ 
mirror  and  one's  figure  in  order  to  view  the  hem  of  the  , 
gown.'  When  she  does  make  a  definite  statement  about  , 
anything  it  is  often  quite  inaccurate.  She  writes  of  the  i 
day  of  oak  as  being  one 'when  furniture  was  built  with  j 
no  regard  for  economy  in  space;  days  when  lofty  high- 
ceilinged  apartments  were  the  inevitable  background.'  ■ 
She  even  implies  that  the  reason  for  the  use  of  oak  for  • 
mediaeval  furniture  was  because  it  'had  to  be  so  strong  t 
that  a  weapon  flung  suddenly  down  on  its  surface 
would  not  indent  the  wood,  and  chairs  and  settees  had  1 
to  be  stout  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  in 
armour  if  need  be.' 

She  is  as  shy  of  prices  as  she  is  of  dates,  which  is 
strange  in  a  book  professing  to  guide  those  with  modest 
incomes.  Admitting  that  certain  classes  of  antiques  are 
for  the  wealthy  collector  only,  she  writes  of  others 
which  may  be  bought  for  sums  'extraordinarily  mod- 
est,' for  'a  modest  figure'  or  at  'a  price  to  tempt  one.' 

Her  knowledge  of  the  antique  trade,  of  those  that 
live  by  it,  and  of  sale  rooms  is  very  faulty.  On  her 
penultimate  page  occurs  this  passage — 'In  having  the 
dealer  bid  for  you — you  may  thereby  secure  the  piece 
you  are  after  at  a  much  less  figure  than  he  himself 
would  have  been  prepared  to  pay  for  it.' — C.R.B. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOUSE 
By  Hugh  Braun,  F.S.A.,  A.R.I.B.A. 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

SUCH  a  book  as  this  has  a  timely  interest  and  value 
when  the  very  existence  of  the  English  house  is  in 
peril — and  not  from  the  depredations  of  the  specula- 
tive builder  and  the  spread  of  the  mass-reproduced 
flat  alone.  Through  the  ostrich-like  stupidity  and  in- 
eptitude of  twenty  years  of  misrule  the  English  home  is 
like  to  remain  little  more  than  a  memory  for  most  of  us. 
Mr.  Hugh  Braun  has  done  us  a  service  in  presenting  us 
with  a  second  humanistic  study  in  architecture,  his  first 
being  The  English  Castle,  which  we  reviewed  in  these 
pages  in  November  1936.  The  aim  of  the  author  in  this 
book  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  more  palatial 
residences,  the  work  of  famous  architects,  though  he 
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includes  some  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples, but  rather  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  ordinary  crafts- 
man-builder who  produced 
'often  with  inadequate  materi- 
als and  primitive  tools,  houses 
from  the  proud  manorial  resi- 
dence to  the  homes  of  the  work- 
ing farmer  and  the  humble  cot- 
tages of  the  peasantry.' 

The  history  of  human  habit- 
ations covers  but  a  trifling  span. 
When  did  man  begin  to  build? 
A  mere  few  thousand  years  ago. 
And  how  primitive  still  seem 
the  cottages  and  farm-houses  of 
a  paltry  two  or  three  hundred 
years  back.  The  number  of  pic- 
turesque ancient  houses  yet  in 
existence  is  astonishing,  though 
few  are  as  old  as  they  are  repre- 
s  en  ted.  The  pure  indigenous 
style  ceased  to  develop  in  its  na- 
tive idiom  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  but  persisted  loc- 
ally, just  as  later  styles  did,  for  various  reasons,  all  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  Mr.  Braun's  enlightening  book. 

Mr.  Braun  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  evidence 
gained  from  such  examination  of  ancient  sites  in  pre- 
Roman  Britain  as  has  been  so  far  undertaken,  passing 
in  the  succeeding  chapters  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
Feudal  Age,  the  rise  of  the  Yeoman  (from  the  Thir- 
teenth Century),  the  Spacious  Age  (Tudor,  of  course), 
the  change  from  'sticks  to  bricks,'  the  magnificence  of 
the  Renaissance,  down  to  the  ordinary  everyday  house 
of  Georgian  days  and  the  depressing  commonplace  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  and  ends  not  too  cheerfully  on 
a  present-day  note  with  the  dispossession  of  cottagers 
by  wealthier  townsfolk  in  search  of  an  'Ideal  Home  for 
tiie  Week-end,'  the  cottagers  themselves  being  driven 
into  Council  Houses.  The  many  beautiful  photographs 
which  adorn  this  book,  as  always  with  Batsford 
publications,  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  specially  made  plans  and  drawings  of 
an  explanatory  nature. — H.G.F. 


CENTENARY  STAMP  CATALOGUES 
REVIEWED 

THE  centennial  year  of  the  postage  stamp  has  wit- 
nessed an  all-round  rise  in  prices,  which  is,  how- 
ever, only  partly  reflected  in  the  1940  editions  of  the 
leading  stamp  dealers'  catalogues,  the  pricing  having 
been  actually  completed  before  the  present  upward 
trend  of  values  gathered  momentum.  Boldly  labelled 
'Centenary  Edition,'  the  latest  Stanley  Gibbons'  Postage 
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Stamp  Catalogue  records  numerous  increases,  not  only 
among  the  so-called  'Classic'  stamps  of  the  early  phila- 
telic days,  but  also  in  their  more  recent  prototypes 
such  as  the  Silver  Jubilee  commemoration  stamps  of 
the  British  Empire  and  modern  pictorial  issues  from 
Sierra  Leone,  Falkland  Islands,  Antigua  and  the  like. 
With  its  wealth  of  detail  and  extraneous  annotation, 
this  is  essentially  a  catalogue  for  the  more  advanced 
collector.  It  embraces  the  stamps  of  the  whole  world 
and  is  published  at  15s.  net  at  391,  Strand,  London, 
W.C.2.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  compiled  on  'sim- 
plified' lines,  that  is  to  say,  omitting  all  varieties  of  per- 
foration, shade,  etc.,  but  including  differences  of  water- 
mark, the  1940  edition  of  Whitfield  King's  'Standard' 
Postage  Stamp  Catalogue  (5s.  net)  lists  and  prices  a  total 
of  69,109  specimens  to  be  collected,  of  which  2,479 
have  been  added  within  the  past  twelve  months.  Eur- 
ope heads  the  list  with  22,296  items,  followed  by  Africa 
with  15,043,  Asia  with  12,333,  America  12,169,  West 
Indies  3,941,  and  lastly  Oceania,  which  has  produced 
3,327  distinct  varieties  of  postage  stamps  to  date. 

Whilst  an  up-to-date  catalogue  is  an  essential  part 
of  every  stamp  collector's  equipment,  the  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that,  like  any  other  kind  of  catalogue, 
it  is  first  and  foremost  a  list  of  goods  for  sale  at 
prices  current  and  the  publishers  themselves  are  the 
first  to  disclaim  that  they  constitute  in  any  way  a  guide 
to  values,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  relative  sense.  The 
difference  between  buying  and  selling  prices  varies 
enormously  according  to  the  class  of  stamp  and  the 
prevailing  demand. — D.B.A. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SALE 

THE  fourteen  days'  sale  of  works  of  art  presented 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John 
Fund  had  a  very  successful  opening  at  Christie's 
on  July  gth.  The  large  gallery  was  uncomfortably 
crowded,  and  the  keen  competition  between  the  pri- 
vate collectors  and  the  dealers  resulted  in  a  total  of 
£29,221  being  recorded  for  the  first  session.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  Red  Cross 
dispersal  on  April  12th,  1915,  only  £3,855  was  realized 
and  the  total  for  the  twelve  days  was  £37,383.  The  top 
price  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  sale,  £1 1,600,  was 
given  for  a  diamond  collet  necklace,  composed  of 
thirty-one  large  graduated  stones,  with  a  single-stone 
diamond  clasp.  This  was  an  anonymous  gift,  as  was 
another  diamond  necklace  of  forty-two  graduated 
stones,  which  are  said  to  have  been  originally  set  in  the 
hilt  of  Lord  Nelson's  sword,  and  afterwards  mounted  as 
a  necklace  for  the  first  Viscountess  Nelson.  This  sold  for 
£2,500.  Queen  Mary's  gift  of  a  sapphire  and  diamond 
brooch,  formed  as  a  knot  of  riband,  brought  £175;  one 
of  the  many  offerings  made  by  Lady  Ludlow,  a 
diamond  clip  brooch,  £170;  a  diamond  and  emerald 
ring,  presented  by  Lord  Fairhaven  and  the  Hon.  H.  R. 
Broughton,  £610;  Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer's  un- 
mounted emerald-cut  blue-white  diamond,  weighing 
2.64  carats,  £350;  and  a  diamond  necklet,  given  by 
Mrs.  A.  Elgar,  £1,010.  The  remaining  days  of  this  sale 
will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  EUMORFOPOULOS  COLLECTION 

THE  modern  pictures  and  drawings  in  this  collec- 
tion came  under  the  hammer  at  Sotheby's,  on 
June  1 2th,  and  a  total  of  £1,949  was  recorded.  The 
top  price,  £530,  was  given  for  A.  Modigliani's  bust  por- 
trait of  his  wife  in  a  black  dress ;  Les  Moissons  a  Falaise, 
Raoul  Dufy,  signed  and  dated  1932,  made  £110; 
Apples  in  a  Bowl,  by  P.  Gauguin,  £170;  Avenue  of  Trees, 
by  Henri  Matisse,  £105;  a  three-quarter  length  por- 
trait of  a  girl,  by  Matthew  Smith,  £160;  and  a  water- 
colour  drawing  of  a  group  of  three  children,  Pablo 
Picasso,  £210.  On  June  14th,  the  modern  pottery, 
bronzes  and  sculpture  from  the  same  collection  brought 
a  total  of  £386.  The  highest  price  in  this  section,  £62, 
was  paid  for  a  massive  lustrous  black  figure  of  a  horse, 
by  Simmonds ;  a  stone  carving  in  the  form  of  a  female 
head  with  flattened  features,  by  Modigliani,  £26; 
Maternity,  a  marble  group  on  granite  base,  by  Gaudier- 
Brzeska,  £47;  and  Betty  May,  a  bronze  bust,  by  Jacob 


Epstein,  £34.  The  result  of  these  two  sales  brought  the 
grand  total  for  the  Eumorfopoulos  collection  up  to 
£38,200 — the  previous  sections  were  dealt  with  in  last 
month's  Connoisseur. 

HARCOURT  JOHNSTONE  COLLECTION 

JUNE  14th  also  saw  the  completion,  at  Sotheby's, 
of  a  three-day  sale  of  a  selection  of  works  of  art 
from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Harcourt  Johnstone.  The 
first  session  of  the  dispersal  was  occupied  with  the  old 
and  modern  drawings  and  pictures.  The  more  notable 
of  the  oil-paintings  included  a  view  of  Hyde  Park  in 
1 87 1,  by  Claude  Monet  (illustrated  in  our  June  issue, 
p.  273),  which  changed  hands  at  £640;  a  small  land- 
scape with  a  church  in  the  background,  by  Gains- 
borough, £110;  A  Girl  on  the  Sea  Shore,  and  The  FaiA 
Tale,  by  Augustus  John,  £220  and  £290  respectively; 
Matadio,  by  Sir  William  Nicholson,  £115;  Pulteney 
Bridge,  Bath,  by  W.  R.  Sickert,  £360;  Mont  St.  Victoire 
and  Couleur  de  Rose:  Nude  Figure,  by  Matthew  Smith, 
each  £200 ;  and  a  landscape  with  fishermen  in  the  fore- 
ground, by  Richard  Wilson,  £140.  In  a  long  series  of 
water-colour  drawings,  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  The 
Market  Place  at  Juliers,  Westphalia,  made  £52 ;  and  A 
Horse  Race,  with  spectators  watching  from  Carriages,  £58. 
Included  in  the  Chinese  ceramics  section  was  a  very 
fine  turquoise  double  gourd  vase,  decorated  in  cloi- 
sonne with  a  hui  wen  design  of  scrolling  lotus,  etc.,  c. 
1500,  which  brought  £340 — this  cost  £262  10s.  in  the 
Edson  Bradley  sale,  1933;  a  sixteenth-century  incense 
burner  and  cover,  decorated  with  a  brilliant  turquoise 
glaze,  £130;  and  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte  vases, 
enamelled  with  figure  subjects  and  audience  scenes, 
£160.  The  clou  of  the  sculptures  was  a  Greek  marble 
torso  of  Aphrodite  from  the  studio  of  Praxiteles,  which 
was  bought  for  the  Barber  Institute  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham  for  £1,150.  This  magnificent  work  (il- 
lustrated in  The  Connoisseur  for  June,  p.  274),  which 
is  of  the  same  type  and  size  (22^  in.  high)  as  the  statue 
from  Ostia  in  the  British  Museum,  was  purchased  in 
Rome  about  eighty-six  years  ago,  and  cost  Mr.  Har- 
court Johnstone  £500  in  the  Sir  John  Leslie  sale, 
June  1925. 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

CHRISTIE'S  sale,  on  May  31st,  included  a  por- 
trait group  of  Henry  Collingwood  Selby  and  his  wife 
[nee  Wilkinson,  of  Doddington) ,  standing  in  a  landscape, 
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in  water-colours,  by  J.  Downman,  signed  and  dated 
1 790,  which  realized  £  1 05 ;  while  among  the  oil-paint- 
ngs  was  a  representation  of  The  Rape  of  Europa,  attri- 
buted to  Boucher,  which  changed  hands  at  £357;  and 
i  skating  scene,  on  panel,  by  Berend  van  Avercamp, 
signed,  made  £378.  On  June  19th,  the  same  aucdon- 
;ers  sold  the  late  Mr.  John  Charrington's  collection  of 
';arly  English  mezzotints,  and  original  etchings  by  old 
and  modern  masters,  for  a  total  of  £1,576.  A  brilliant 
impression  of  Mrs.  Davenport,  byj.  Jones,  after  Romney, 
fetched  £105;  James  Walker's  rendering  of  Romney's 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  £68  5s. ;  and  Diirer's  etching  The  Coat- 
->f-Death,  £283  10s.  The  sale  of  pictures,  on  June  21st, 
included  two  'conversation  pieces,'  by  Arthur  Devis. 
The  first,  one  of  The  Rev.  H.  Say  and  his  Wife,  the  pro- 
perty of  Miss  Lois  Austen-Leigh,  a  descendant  of  the 
sitters  and  a  great-great-niece  of  Jane  Austen,  brought 
£315;  and  the  second,  The  Shaw  Family,  belonging  to 
iMrs.  Addison,  sold  for  £294.  From  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Blackwell,  of  Harrow  Weald,  came  a  J.  M.  W. 
Turner  water-colour  drawing,  Edinburgh  from  the  Water 
of  Leith,  c.  1800,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1802,  and  at  Burlington  House  in  1889.  This  was  pur- 
chased by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  for  £3 1 5, 
and  presented  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland. 

The  outstanding  item  in  a  print  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on 
May  1 6th,  was  an  only  state  of  Rembrandt's  The  Three 
\Trees,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £350;  a  second  state,  on 
Japan  paper,  of  Jan  Uytenbogaert  {The  Gold  Weigher), 
(£65;  and  A  Rainy  Night  in  Rome  and  Piccadilly  in  War 
Time,  191 5,  by  Sir  Muirhead  Bone,  £50  and  £38  re- 
spectively. Two  Turner  water-colour  drawings,  Lich- 
field Cathedral:  Effect  of  double  rainbow  in  the  sky,  and 
Nottingham,  with  figures  and  boats  in  the  foreground  and 
Nottingham  Castle  on  the  left,  each  engraved  in  the 
England  and  Wales  Series,  fetched  £92  and  £1 10  respec- 
tively in  the  sale  on  June  19th.  The  pictures  catalogued 
included  The  Angel  of  the  Annunciation,  on  panel,  by 
Filiopino  Lippi,  which  received  a  final  offer  of  £360; 
Au  Havre,  by  E.  Boudin,  signed  and  dated  October 
20th,  1887,  brought  £78 ;  Scene  on  the  Plage  of  Trouville, 
by  the  same  artist,  £88 ;  and  A  French  Village  Church,  by 
Maurice  Utrillo,  £72.  Again,  on  June  26th,  a  version  of 
The  Madonna  and  Child,  on  panel,  by  F.  Lippi,  changed 
hands  at  £460;  and  a  harbour  scene,  with  numerous 
vessels  and  lighthouse  on  the  left,  by  E.  Boudin,  £80. 
On  July  3rd,  five  works  reached  the  dignity  of  three 
figures.  These  were:  a  group  of  Kitty  Clive  presenting 
Horace  Walpole  with  sprig  of  Honeysuckle,  by  Arthur 
iDevis,  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition  of  English  Conversa- 
tion Pieces,  Park  Lane,  London,  1930,  which  sold  for 
£500;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  river  scene  in 
Holland,  with  figures  fishing  and  merry-making,  by  S. 
van  Ruisdael,  signed  and  dated  1 644 ;  a  bust  portrait  of 
The  Hon.  Charles  Torke,  1764-1834,  in  blue  coat,  white 
stock  and  powdered  hair,  by  Romney,  £530 — the 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  YORKE,  1764-1834  :  ROMNEY 
EROM  GREVILLE  DOUGLAS  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 

artist  received  18  guineas  for  the  work;  a  half-length 
portrait  of  a  lady  in  white,  powdered  hair  and  red 
bonnet,  by  Reynolds,  £  1 00 ;  and  a  harbour  scene,  with 
figures,  by  C.  J.  Vernet,  signed  and  dated  1 788,  £115. 
These  pictures  came  from  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Greville  Douglas. 

SILVER  AND  JEWELLERY 

IN  a  sale  of  old  English  silver  at  Christie's,  on  June 
1 2th,  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  engraved  with  a 
monogram,  by  John  Gamon,  1729  (2  oz.  5  dwt.),  made 
200s.  an  oz.;  a  plain  pear-shaped  cream-jug,  with 
moulded  lip  and  C-shaped  handle,  by  Thomas  Rush, 
1724  (3  oz.),  165s.;  a  plain  polygonal  pear-shaped 
muffineer,  with  baluster  finial,  by  James  Smith,  1726 
(2  oz.  17  dwt.),  60s.;  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  with 
pierced  domed  cover,  engraved  with  a  crest  and  mono- 
gram, Exeter,  1 727,  maker's  mark  S.  W.  crowned  (2  oz.), 
1 40s. ;  a  pair  of  small  circular  tazze,  on  spreading  circu- 
lar feet,  the  centre  engraved  with  a  cypher  and  scrolling 
foliage,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  1688  (7  oz.  5  dwt.),  100s.;  a 
two-handled  porringer,  on  circular  foot,  repousse  and 
chased  with  a  band  of  acanthus  and  plain  leaves,  1678, 
maker's  mark  T.C.fish  above  (15  oz.),  60s. ;  and  a  plain 
circular  tazza,  on  trumpet-shaped  foot,  the  centre  en- 
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graved  with  a  coat-of-arms  in  a  baroque  cartouche,  by 
Matthew  Lofthouse,  1712  (17  oz.  10  dwt.),  64s.  On  June 
26th,  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  with  domed  cover 
and  scroll  handle,  by  William  Fleming,  1719  (2  oz.  10 
dwt.),  realized  245s.  an  oz.;  a  set  of  three  plain  octa- 
gonal casters,  of  baluster  shape,  engraved  with  a  coat- 
of-arms,  no  maker's  mark  given,  1726  (140Z.  i8dwt.), 
1 60s. ;  a  Monteith  bowl,  on  circular  gadrooned  foot, 
with  lion's  mask  and  ring  handles,  by  John  Elston, 
Exeter,  1708  (50  oz.  16  dwt.),  120s.;  a  small  two- 
handled  porringer,  the  base  and  sides  chased  with 
panels  containing  bunches  of  grapes,  etc.,  1663, 
maker's  mark  S.N.  star  below  (3  oz.),  100s. ;  four  dwarf 
candlesticks,  each  on  moulded  octagonal  base,  by  John 
Barnard,  1709  (21  oz.  i5dwt.),  100s. ;  a  plain  cylindrical 
dredger,  on  spreading  circular  foot,  with  pierced 
domed  cover  and  scroll  handle,  1  7 1 5,  probably  by 
Gould  (2  oz.  19  dwt.),  1 15s. ;  and  a  porringer  and  cover, 
repousse  and  chased  with  flowers  and  animals,  with 
terminal  figure  handles,  1 66 1 ,  mark  H.G.  between 
pellets  and  mullet  (30  oz.  10  dwt.),  70s.  In  the  course  of 
the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Arthur's  Club,  St.  James's 
Street,  London,  by  Robinson  and  Foster,  on  May  27th- 
31st,  a  plain  shaped  coffee  pot,  by  B.  Ginac,  1764  (1 1 
oz.),  fetched  84s.  an  oz. ;  another,  by  T.  Whifham  and 
Charles  Wright,  1763  (25  oz.),  1  7s. ;  a  two-handled  tea- 
tray,  with  shell  and  foliage  border,  by  Paul  Storr,  1820 
(170  oz.  iodwt.),  19s. ;  a  collection  of  about  136  plates 
and  dishes,  1 774-1823,  realized  a  total  of  £1,280; 
and  an  old  Sheffield  plate  oblong-shaped  tea-tray, 
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with  gadroon  shell  and  leaf  border,  made  £17  17s 
One  day,  about  the  middle  of  June,  a  woman,  win 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  walked  into  the  Treasur 
andoffered  as  a  contribution  towards  thecostof  the  wa 
effort  her  diamond  necklace.  The  Lords  Commissiona 
sent  it  to  Christie's  for  sale  on  June  28th,  and  it  had  . 
catalogue  all  to  itself.  Bidding  for  this  necklace.  <  ora 
posed  of  42  graduated  diamonds  in  individual  collet; 
opened  at  £10,000,  and  within  a  little  less  than  fivl 
minutes  the  hammer  fell  at  £24,400,  the  bid  of  a  Loni 
don  dealer.  Two  other  of  Christie's  jewel  sales  ai 
worthy  of  note.  The  first,  which  took  place  on  Jun| 
25th,  included  a  ring,  mounted  with  a  large  oblon 
cushion-cut  diamond,  the  shoulders  set  with  sma 
diamonds,  which  changed  hands  at  £2,700;  a  diamon 
and  emerald  necklace,  £6,800,  and  a  pair  of  diamon 
ear-rings,  £900.  The  second  sale  consisted  of  a  casket  c 
magnificent  jewels,  catalogued  as  'the  property  of 
lady  and  her  daughters,'  which  brought  a  total  < 
£80,800.  Towards  this  sum,  £1 1,200  was  given  for 
pair  of  diamond  shoulder  straps,  each  designed  as  tw 
clusters  of  circular  and  baguette  diamonds  connecte 
by  four  rows  of  graduated  stones  with  buckie-shape 
clip  ends.  A  bracelet,  composed  of  large  circular  an, 
oblong  emerald-cut  diamonds,  with  buckle-shape, 
clasp  set  with  three  large  centre  stones  on  a  pa\ 
ground,  fetched  £4,600;  a  single-stone  diamond  rii; 
with  platinum  hoop,  £2,050;  a  necklace  of  47  gradi 
ated  diamonds,  and  pendant  with  diamond  chaiij 
supporting  a  scjuare  canary-coloured  diamond  of  ovi 

100  carats,  £4,100;! 
pair  of  diamond  ea 
rings,  eacfi:  compose L 
of  a  single  circuh 
stone  of  bluish-whi 
tint  suspended  from 
short  chain  with  sing  I 
diamond  tops,  £980:! 
sapphire  and  diamoi 
band  bracelet, £1 ,22  ! 
and  a  ring,  with  a  lar; 
circular  diamond  in b 
platinum  hoop  wil 
baguette  diamorl 
shoulders,  £1,750.  if 
Sotheby's,  on  Jui 
17th  and  1 8th,  A  Cil 
lection  of  Flowers,  draim 
after  Nature,  by  Jol 
Edwards,  79  colour* 
plates,  1 783- 1 795,  sol 
for  £130,  and  a  fit 
edition  of  Frances « 
Berlinghieri"sG>o^;a/ 
31  engraved  maps,! 
1480,  fetched  £94.  ( 
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AN  IMPERIAL  ALTAR  INCENSE  BURNER  AND  COVER 
CHTEN  LUNG  PERIOD  :  A.D.  1736-1795  :  FROM  VOL.  Ill 
OF  CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS  OF  THE  XVII  TO  THE  XIX 
CENTURY  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  GEORG  VETLESEN 
BY  STANLEY  CHARLES  NOTT 
(See  page  111) 


LIOTARD  I 

By   N.  S. 

MONSIEUR,  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  meeting  you  in  Paris  I  announced 
your  arrival  to  some  gentlemen 
outside  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  as  you  alighted 
from  your  coach,'  wrote  a  nowadays  forgotten 
painter  who  signed  himself  Despine  VOncle, 
addressing  Jean  Etienne  Liotard.  'These 
gentlemen  asked  me  who  you  were,  and  as 
soon  as  I  had  pronounced  your  name,  they 
got  extremely  delighted,  as  everybody  in  the 
Grand  Monde  had  been  eagerly  expecting  you 
for  a  year,  the  coursing  at  Lyons  having  de- 
tained you.  That,  Monsieur,  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1750.  .  .  .'  It  was  Liotard's  second  stay 
in  the  roaring,  sparkling  and  tumultuous 
Paris  of  Louis  XV  and  the  culminating  point 
of  his  career.  About  1725  the  twenty-three- 
year-old  Jean  Etienne  Liotard  arrived  in 
Paris  from  Geneva  and  became  the  pupil  of 
the  miniaturist  Masse.  It  was  a  hard  time  for 


No.  I. — SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  LIOTARD  :  SALMANOVVITZ  COLLECTION 


N  FRANCE 

TRIV  AS 


No.  II. — PORTRAIT  OF  PIERRE-PHILIPPE  CANNAC  :  PAINTF.I) 
IN  1733  :  CHATEAU  D'HAUTEVILLE  COLLECTION,  SWITZERLAND 


the  young  artist  who  was  timid  and  uncouth, 
suffering  from  homesickness  and  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  fanatic  desire  to  become  a  great 
painter.  He  could  not  get  on  well  with  Masse, 
and  even  sixty  years  later,  he  speaks  of  these 
years  with  a  deep  melancholy  when  writing  to 
his  son :  'At  Paris,  in  my  youth  I  was  engaged 
with  a  painter  for  three  years,  and  being 
homesick  and  having  had  no  means  of  getting 
away,  I  decided  to  make  long  walks  in  my  free 
time,  which  cured  me.  .  .  .'As  soon  as  the 
three  years  were  over,  Liotard  left  his  master 
and  tried  to  make  a  living  by  painting  por- 
traits. At  that  period  his  style  had  not  quite 
developed  and  was  still  rather  rigid.  One  of 
the  best  works  of  these  first  Paris  years  is  his 
Self-Portrait  in  the  Salmanowitz  collection, 
Geneva  (No.  i). 

Other  examples  of  this  period  are  the  por- 
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No.  III.— DAVID  IN  THE  TABERNACLE  :  LIOTARD'S  ONLY  RELIGIOUS  ESSAY  :  AMSTERDAM  POSSESSION 


traits  of  Monsieur  Cannae  (No.  ii)  and  his 
wife,  painted  in  1733,  at  the  Chateau  d'- 
Hauteville,  a  charming  country-seat  built  by 
this  Pierre-Philippe  Cannae.  In  the  same  col- 
lection there  is  to  be  seen  another  portrait 
of  Cannae  painted  by  Liotard,  some  thirty 
years  later,  when  the  artist  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  his  sitter  in  the  meantime  having 
become  Seigneur  de  St.-Legier  and  baron. 
During  Liotard's  first  stay  in  Paris  he  also 
portrayed  Fontenelle  and  Voltaire  and  painted 
his  only  religious  composition,  David  in  the 
Tabernacle  (No.  iii).  Voltaire  himself  is  said  to 
have  helped  the  young  painter  with  the  de- 
tails of  this  picture,  but  when  submitted  at  the 
competition  of  the  Academy  it  failed  to 
bring  its  author  his  hoped-for  success. 

In  1735,  Liotard  left  Paris  for  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  where  he  accompanied  the 
young  William  Ponsonby,  afterwards  second 
Earl  of  Bessborough.  After  a  long  stay  in 
Turkey,  in  the  Balkans,  and  at  the  Court  of 


Vienna,  he  again 
settled  in  Paris  in 
1746.  He  was  now 
the  famous  Peintre 
turc  (No.  iv)  in 
Turkish  dress  and 
a  long  beard;  he 
appeared  at  the 
Salons  and  at  the 
Opera,  had  his  own 
carriage  and  a  mis- 
tress,Mademoiselle 
Raymond.  A  con- 
temporary chroni- 
cler, Pierre  Cle- 
ment, in  a  letter 
dated  November 
30th,   1748,  de- 
scribed his  strange 
appearance  {Cinq 
Annies  Littiraires) : 
'The  Opera  was 
very  brilliant  last 
Wednesday ;  this  is, 
as  you  know,  the 
beau  jour.  But  the 
women  were  so 
smothered  in  paint 
that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  see  their  eyes.  It  is  shocking  how 
much  rouge   they  apply  to-day.   "Oh,  I 
should  be  really  sorry  if  my  portraits  were  not 
more  natural  than  these  faces!"  cried  the 
famous  Genevese  painter,  wearing  hisTurkish 
dress,  whilst  my  lorgnette  caressed  his  beard. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  in  Paris,  and  is 
much  in  vogue  in  spite  of  his  unflattering 
pencils  and  the  extravagance  of  his  prices. The 
wrinkled  foreheads,  the  tired  eyes  and  the 
ambiguous  faces  terrify  him  as  a  crook  fears 
the  look  of  an  honest  man.  But  the  beauties, 
the  decent  and  reasonable,  people  take  to 
him.  Lately  he  painted  the  two  most  beautiful 
women  of  France,  Madame  Caze,  known  to 
you  as  Mademoiselle  d'Escarmoutier,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  Princesse  de  Montauban  who 
just  left  the  monastery  to  please  the  Comte  de 
Brionne.' 

The  beautiful  Madame  Caze  was  the 
charming  young  lady  in  whose  embraces  Cap- 
tain Hervey,  afterwards  Lord  Bristol,  sought 
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consolation  from  the  disappointment  of  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Chudleigh.  Readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  will  remember  some  ex- 
tracts from  Hervey's  diary  dealing  with  these 
rendezvous  published  in  this  magazine  by  Lady 
Victoria  Manners.*  The  English  colony  in 
Paris  supplied  an  important  contingent  of 
Liotard's  models.  David  Garrick  was  his 
sitter  in  1751  and  the  next  year  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  youthful  Countess  of  Coventry,  f 
But  he  had  also  admirers  amongst  French 
amateurs.  The  Due  de  Richelieu  acquired 
the  famous  Belle  Liseuse  which  is  to-day  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery.  This  pastel  had  suffered 
from  falling  into  a  river  in  transport  and  is 
therefore  but  a  shadow  of  its  original  self. 

*  Lady  Victoria  Manners,  New  Light  on  Liotard,  The 
Connoisseur,  vol.  XCI,  p.  294,  May  1933. 

f  N.  S.  Trivas,  London  Society  portrayed  by  Liotard,  The 
Connoisseur,  vol.  XCIX,  1937,  p.  30. 


IV.— SELF-PORTRAIT  :  THE  PASTEL  IN  THE  MUSEE  D'ART,  GENEVA 


No.  V.— MLLE  LAVERGNE  :  LA  .BELLE  LIS  E I TS  E  :  PASTEL,  THE  RYKSMUSEUM 


Fortunately  we  have  a  second  example  of 
this  composition  by  the  painter,  fully  signed, 
and  dated  1746.  Liotard  kept  this  replica  in 
his  own  collection,  and  one  of  his  descend- 
ants presented  it  to  the  Ryksmuseum,  Am- 
sterdam (No.  v).  The  French  marshal,  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  whose  portrait  Liotard  had 
painted  at  about  the  same  time  (No.  ix) 
introduced  him  at  Versailles,  where  he  por- 
trayed the  king  (No.  vi),  the  Dauphin,  his 
wife  Marie-Josephe  de  Saxe,  the  six  daugh- 
ters of  Louis  XV  and  his  granddaughter, 
Isabelle.  He  was  made  Peintre  du  Roy  and 
exhibited  his  pictures  at  the  Academie  de  St.- 
Luc.  The  Academie  Royale,  however,  refused 
him  membership. 

Liotard's  rather  unusual  naturalism  and 
refusal  to  natter  his  sitters  brought  him  as 
much  criticism  as  admiration.  Madame  de 
Pompadour  had  been  one  of  his  adverse 
critics.  The  small  but  very  fine  portrait  of 
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No.  VI.— LOUIS  XV  :   PASTEL,  STUPINIGI   COLLECTION,  ITALY 


No.  VII.— MME  DE  POMPADOUR  :  DRAWING,  COLLECTION  V.  LUGT 


her  (No.  vii),  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Vicomte  d'Hendecourt,  was  by  no  means  to 
her  liking.  A  curious  passage  in  a  letter  she 


No.  VIII.— THE  POET  BERNARD  :  FROM  THE  PASTEL  IN  THE  SCHOENBRUNN  PALACE,  VIENNA 


addressed  to  her  brother,  Monsieur  de 
Marigny,  reads  as  follows:  'I  shall  refrain 
from  sending  you  my  portraits  by  Liotard, 
but  will  send  you  a  copy 
of  one  by  Boucher  which 
he  will  finish  directly  from 
myself;  and  in  another 
letter:  'At  last  I  am  send- 
ing you  the  copy  of  my 
portrait  by  Boucher;  it  re- 
sembles the  original  much 
but  myself  only  very  little, 
yet  it  is  charming.  .  .  .' 

Madamede  Pompadour 
is  even  believed  to  have 
answered  Liotard,  who 
probably  had  tried  to  con- 
vince her  of  his  naturalistic 
aspect  of  art :  '  Votre  barbe, 
Monsieur,  est  votre  seul  merite 
(the  word  'barbe'  meaning 
'boring' as  well  as 'beard'). 
In  1929  this  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour 
appeared  at  Sotheby's  in 
the  d'Hendecourt  Sale  as 
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Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady.  A  comparison 
with  La  Tour's  documented  studies  in  the 
Museum  at  St.  Quentin  (Besnard-Wilden- 
stein,  La  Tour,  No.  388),  however,  proves 
the  identity  of  the  sitter. 

Madame  de  Pompadour's  brother,  Mon- 
sieur de  Marigny,  surveyor  of  the  king's  build- 
ings, was  one  of  the  most-portrayed  men  of 
his  time.  The  enamel  reproduced  here  was 
painted  by  Liotard  in  1 749  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Warneck  collection,  Paris;  it  is 
now  in  a  Swiss  private 
collection. 

Court  painter  and 
one  of  the  haute  finance, 
Liotard  was  at  the 
same  time  the  painter 
of  prominent  intellec- 
tuals. Hemade  another 
portrait  of  Voltaire, 
shown  in  a  garden  de- 
claiming his  fables  to 
a  peasant  and  two 
young  women  (Pon- 
sonby  Sale,  Christie's, 
1 908 ;  where  now?) .  He 
painted  a  second  por- 
trait of  Fontenelle, 
portrayed  The  Poet  Ber- 
nard (No.  viii),  author 
ofZ/ Art d' 'aimer,  Crebil- 
lon,  Marivaux  and 
others.  The  world  of 
the  theatre  had  always 
attracted  the  artist. 
During  his  second  stay 
in  Paris,  he  executed 
the  charming  portrait 
of  La  Camargo  (No.  xi), 
one  of  me  most  admired 
dancers  of  the  Opera. 
Her  successes  were 
numberless,  both  on 
the  stage  and  in  gallant 
Parisian  circles,  and 
she  kept  busy  the  pens 
of  Voltaire,  Grimm, 
Casanova  and  also  of 
the  police.  This  draw- 
ing (Albertina,  Vien- 
na) has  hitherto  been 


catalogued  as  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lady.  The 
authenticated  pictures  of  La  Camargo,  for  in- 
stance La  Tour's  sketches  at  St.  Quentin 
(Besnard-Wildenstein,  La  Tour,  No.  220)  de- 
finitely prove,  however,  the  identity  of  this 
sitter.  Another  drawing  by  Liotard,  made  at 
about  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, represents  Mademoiselle  Natoire  (No. 
x),  the  sister  of  the  French  painter,  Ch.-J. 
Natoire  (not  his  wife,  as  the  old  Albertina 
catalogue  states). 


No.  IX.— MAURICE  OF  SAXONY,  MARSHAL  OF  FRANCE  :  A  PASTEL  IN  THE  RYKSMUSEUM,  AMSTERDAM 
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In  1754  Liotard  left  Paris  for  England. 
After  a  stay  of  about  two  years  in  London,*  he 
changed  over  to  Holland,  where,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four,  he  married  the  young  daughter  of  a 
French  merchant.  The  couple  left  for  Geneva 
via  Paris,  where  Liotard  stayed  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  two  beautiful  portraits 
of  the  famous  actress,  Madame  Favart  (No. 
xii),  and  her  husband,  the  playwright, 
Charles-Simon  Favart  (No.  xiii),  son  of  a 
baker  and,  according  to  Voltaire,  'one  of  the 
two  preservers  of  French  grace  and  gaiety.' 
Madame  Favart  had  once  been  kidnapped  by 
the  ardent  Marshal  of  Saxony  (No.  ix),  who 
at  the  same  time  arrested  her  husband  to 
make  things  more  comfortable.  But  every- 
thing turned  out  well,  and  during  Liotard's 
third  stay  in  Paris,  in  1757,  the  Favarts  were 
reunited  again.  The  artist  has  painted 
Madame  Favart  singing  to  the  guitar  whilst 

*  Concerning  the  English  portraits  of  Liotard,  cf.  N.  S. 
Trivas,  London  Society  portrayed  by  Liotard,  The  Connoisseur, 
January  1937. 


No.  X.—MLLE  NATOIRE  :  DRAWING,  THE  ALBERTINA,  VIENNA 


No.  XI.— LA  CAMARGO  :  DRAWING,  IN  THE  ALBERTINA,  VIENNA 


Monsieur  Favart  has  just  interrupted  his 
reading  to  listen  to  her  song. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  Liotard  lived  in 
Geneva,  making  journeys  to  Vienna,  Turin, 
etc.,  and  painting  a  great  number  of  portraits. 
Towards  the  end  of  1770  he  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  asking 
him  to  go  to  Paris  to  undertake  a  portrait  of 
her  daughter  Marie-Antoinette,  just  married 
to  the  Dauphin  afterwards  Louis  XVI. 
Liotard  quitted  Geneva  during  the  last  days 
of  that  year  and  went  to  Lyons,  where  his 
sister  Lavergne,  the  mother  of  La  Belle  Liseuse 
(No.  v),  lived.  There  he  executed  the  por- 
trait of  Rousseau,  but  the  famous  philosopher 
looked  upon  his  naturalistic  rendering  as  an 
offence  and  refused  to  accept  the  picture. 
Rousseau,  the  modest  'Friend  of  Nature,' 
proved  to  have  been  not  less  vain  than  Mad- 
ame de  Pompadour.  Having  left  Lyons  for 
Paris,  Liotard  painted  Marie-Antoinette  and 
sent  the  pastel  to  Vienna  where  it  received  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  private  room  of  the 
Empress.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  a  por- 
trait of  the  Dauphin  actually  at  Stupinigi 
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No.  XU.—MME  FA  VART:  PASTEL,  COLLN.  O.  REINHART,  SWITZERLAND 


Castle  near  Turin.  But  during  this  fourth 
stay  in  France  it  would  seem  that  his  success 
was  diminishing.  The  same  year  he  returned 
to  Holland,  and  thence,  in  1773,  to  London. 
He  was  in  Geneva  again  on  October  13th, 
1774.  In  December  1775  he  received  a  letter 
from  Nice,  telling  him  that  Lord  Bristol  is 
staying  there  'in  the  company  of  a  lady 
whose  picture  you  have  made  several  times' 
(Madame  Caze?)  and  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  visit  from  the  artist  and  have  his 
own  portrait  and  that  of  the  lady  made  again 
by  the  'Peintre  turc'  In  spite  of  his  seventy- 
four  years  Liotard  left  for  Nice.  The  portraits 
which  he  probably  executed  there  are  not 
preserved,  but  his  stay  in  Nice  is  acknow- 
ledged by  letters,  dated  January  1776. 

His  age  did  not  put  an  end  to  his  travels. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Geneva  he  left  in  1777 
for  Vienna,  and  in  1781  we  find  him  in 
Lyons,  whither  he  had  gone  to  escape  from 
the  political  troubles  in  Geneva.  A  portrait 
of  Madame  Milanais,  directress  of  the  Lyons 


printing  of  his  book  Traite  de  la  Peinture,  has 
not  been  recovered  yet.  This  sixth  stay  of 
the  artist  in  France  seems  to  have  been 
his  last  journey  from  home.  Back  again  in 
Geneva,  he  continued  to  travel  to  his  coun- 
try house  at  Confignon,  to  Begnin  and  to 
Nyon  until  he  died  at  his  Geneva  home  on 
the  1 2th  of  June,  1789,  just  one  month  and 
two  days  before  the  great  French  Revolution. 
In  spite  of  these  frequent  and  long  stays  in 
France,  Liotard  can  in  no  way  be  regarded 
as  a  French  painter.  His  mind,  comprehen- 
sions and  style  remained  entirely  Genevese. 

The  sobriquet,  'Le  Peintre  Turc,'  applied  to  Liotard 
from  the  fact  that  after  his  sojourn  in  the  Sultan's 
dominions  he  adopted  Turkish  dress  and  wore  an  im- 
mense beard  gave  colour  to  the  fallacious  belief  that 
all  Turks  were  heavily  bearded.  It  was  a  picturesque 
exaggeration.  The  Turks  are  far  from  being  a  hirsute 
race,  and  such  a  beard  as  Liotard's  would  be  some- 
thing of  an  anomaly  in  the  Near  East.  The  Turkish 
fashion  became  a  cult,  just  as  did  the  Chinese  fashion, 
and  there  was  even  a  cult  of  the  Savage. — Ed. 


1 .  XIII.— MONSIEUR  FA  VA  RT  :  PASTEL,  PANNIER  COLLECTION,  PARIS 
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WALNUT    TREE  FURNITURE 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  EXAMPLES  IN  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  MR.  ALFRED  JOWETT 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 

MANY  furniture  collectors  look  upon  the 
reign  of  Charles  II  as  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  'Age  of  Oak'  terminated 
and  the  'Age  of  Walnut'  began.  To  students  of 
English  furniture,  who  in  contradistinction  to 
collectors,  desire  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
subject,  this  general  and  broad  statement  is  un- 
satisfactory, as  it  does  not  reflect  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  change  and  the  way  it  came  about. 
The  terms,  the  Ages  of  Oak  and  Walnut,  can 
also  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  they  give 
undue  prominence  to  these  two  timbers,  there- 
by creating  the  impression  that  the  quantity  of 
furniture  made  of  other  woods  was  negligible. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  either  period. 

Although  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  in- 
ventories seldom  mention  the  wood  of  which 
an  article  is  made,  they  do  supply  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  oak,  albeit  extensively 
used  because  of  its  inherent  qualities  as  a  fur- 
niture wood,  was  only  one  of  many  timbers 
employed.  Inventories  belonging  to  these  two 
centuries  contain  tables  and  cupboards  of  fir 
and  'Esterych  burde,'*  and  chests  and  cup- 
boards of  spruce,  and  items  described  of  'wal- 
nuttree'  are  by  no  means  infrequent.  Indigen- 
ous woods,  however,  such  as  ash,  chestnut,  elm 
and  beech,  which  must  have  been  extensively 
used  for  the  more  ordinary  and  lower-grade 
furniture,  inventory  writers  took  very  little 
trouble  to  record. 

In  considering  the  furniture  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  provincial  joiner's  choice  of  wood  was 
confined  to  the  available  supply  of  local  grown 
timber,  and  the  joiner  living  in  a  sea-port  town 
had  access  to  supplies  of  imported  timber  while 
the  London  joiner  used  both  indigenous  and 
imported  timbers  at  will.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  London-made  furniture  of  'walnuttree' 

*  Eastern  board,  a  term  applied  to  timber— fir  and  deal — 
imported  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic. 


No.  I.— WALNUT  'DESK  AND  BOOKCASE'  WITH  BROKEN  ARCHED 
PEDIMENT  :  TEMP.  GEO.  I.  :  INTERIOR  OF  BOOKCASE  FITTED 
WITH  SMALL  DRAWERS  AND  PIGEON  HOLES  :  WIDTH  3  FT.  3  IN. 
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shipping,  because  it's  of  a  great  grain,  and 
therefore  strong;  but  the  Oaks  of  other 
countries  have  a  finer  grain,  and  more  fit  for 
wainscot.'  *  Imported  oak  was  termed  'wains- 
cot' to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  English 
growth.  Therefore  a  piece  of  furniture  de- 
scribed as  made  'of  wainscot'  indicated  that  it 
was  of  the  best  quality,  being  made  of  im- 
ported oak  and  not  of  the  cheap  English 
variety.  Wainscot  was  a  term  corrupted  from 

*  Cf.  A  Treatise  concerning  the  Husbandry  and  Natural  History 
of  England.    Sir  Richard  Weston,  1742. 


No.  II. — A  BUREAU 
FIGURED  WALNUT  : 


BOOKCASE  VENEERED  WITH  MOTTLED 
W  IDTH  2  FT.  2  IN.  :  TEMP.  QUEEN  ANNE 


occurs  frequently  in  Elizabethan  inventories 
of  the  Queen's  palaces  and  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  but  in  a  contemporary  inven- 
tory of  the  household  belongings  of  a  north 
country  gentleman,  furniture  of 'walnuttree' 
will  not  find  a  place. 

In  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries 
the  best  oak  furniture  was  not  made  from 
English,  but  from  imported,  oak.  For,  in  the 
words  of  an  eighteenth-century  author,  the 
former  timber  was  'the  best  in  the  world  for 


No.  III. — W  ALNUT  DESK  \  DRESSING  TABLE  :  THE  TOP  DRAWER 
FITTED  FOR  TOILET  ARTICLES  :  WIDTH  22j  IN.  :  TEMP.  GEO.  I 
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the  Dutch  word  Wagenschot.  Wainscot  oak  was 
shipped  largely  from  Denmark,  but  this  did 
not  mean  necessarily  that  it  was  of  Danish 
growth. 

T  gif 'to  William  Heryson,  the  carver,  at  the  next 
comyng  of  the  hulkes  oute  of  Danske,  a  c  [100] 
wayne  scottes.  .  .  .'  (Cf.  The  will  of  John  Henryson, 
alderman  of  Hull,  1525.  Surtees  Society,  vol.  79.) 

The  term  'wainscot'  was  applied  also  to  the 
panelling  of  a  room  for  the  reason  that  most 
sixteenth-century  panelling  was  made  from 
wainscot  oak  and  the  panelling  therefore  took 
the  name  of  the  material.  So  general  did  this 
term  become  in  its  application  to  panelling 
that  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Cen- 
turies panelling  was  termed  wainscot  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  was  made  of  oak  or  deal. 

The  Sixteenth  Century  saw  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  walnut  wood  for  furniture ;  this 
caused  in  Elizabeth's  reign  many  drawing 


No.  IV. — SMALL  WALNUT  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  AND  WRITING  DESK 
UNUSUAL  EXAMPLE  :  THE  BUN  FEET  ARE  NOT  ORIGINAL  :  WIDTH 


and  square  tables,  stools,  forms,  court  and 
livery  cupboards  and  beds  to  be  made  of  this 
wood  for  the  Queen's  palaces  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility.  Walnut  was  less  often  in 
use  for  chairs  for  the  reason  that  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  the  most  fashionable  London 
chairs  had  their  frames  covered  all  over  with 
leather,  cloth,  velvet  or  silk.  Occasionally  in 
an  inventory  walnut-tree  chairs  described 
'wth  marcke  tree'  (marquetry)  will  be  found. 

A  piece  of  sixteenth-century  walnut  furni- 
ture, which  like  the  bulk  of  the  furniture  of 
this  period  has  long  disappeared,  was  'the 
kinges  great  bedde  of  walnvtte  tree  at  yorke 
place.'  This  bed  was  made  to  the  order  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  was  constructed  of  two  logs 
of  walnut  wood,  the  carriage  of  which  from 
Croydon  to  London  was  three  shillings  and 
fourpence.  Unfortunately  the  original  MS.* 
showing  the  detailed  cost  of  this  bed  is  muti- 
lated, but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  charges 
for  labour — six  men 
working  for  ten  months 
— amounted  to  £40, 
apart  from  the  gilding 
which  cost  £16.  Ten 
shillings  was  charged 
'for  lye  to  Season  the 
walnuttree,'  and  in 
order  to  make  the  bed 
a  house  was  hired  from 
'the  master  of  saint 
laurence  ponnteny  in 
london'  for  the  sum 
of  forty  shillings.  The 
total  cost  of  the  wood- 
work, in  terms  of  the 
purchasing  power  of 
the  pound  to-day,  must 
have  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand pounds — an  ex- 
cessive sum,  especially 
as  it  did  not  include 
the  hangings  which  in 
this  period  were  by  far 
the  most  costly  item  of 
a  bed. 

Undoubtedly  the 
reason  for  the  appreci- 
*  P.R.O.,  E.  101,425,  14. 


COMBINED  :  THIS  IS  A  VERY 
2  FT.  6  IN.  :  TIME  OF  GEORGE  I 
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ation  of  walnut  wood  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
was  that  in  comparison  with  oak  it  was  closer 
in  texture,  softer  (hence  a  better  medium  for 
carving),  susceptible  to  a  higher  polish,  a 
greater  variation  in  colour  and  a  finer  figured 
grain.  The  above  remarks  would  indicate  that 
there  already  existed  an  'Age  of  Walnut'  in 
some  parts  of  England  a  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  Restoration. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II  saw  so  many  inno- 
vations in  the  craft  of  furniture  making  that  to 
include  it  under  the  title  of  the  'Age  of  Wal- 
nut' is  misleading.  From  1660  to  1700  there 
were  far  more  chairs,  stools  and  couches 
made  of  beech  wood  japanned  than  walnut. 
Cabinets,  chests  of  drawers,  suites  of 'Stands, 
tables  and  glasses'  and  clock-cases  veneered 
with  olive  wood  or  decorated  with  marquetry 
were  as  popular  as  those  veneered  with  wal- 
nut, and  all  these  articles  when  treated  with 
japanning  enjoyed  an  even  greater  popularity. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  olive 
wood  and  marquetry  de- 
clined in  fashion,  that  the 
output  of  walnut  furniture, 
both  in  London  and  the  pro- 
vincial towns,  became  con- 
siderable. But  this  increased 
production  did  not  affect  the 
trade  of  the  japanner,  which 
thrived  for  the  first  thirty  or 
more  years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Walnut  of  English  growth 
was  not  the  most  suitable 
wood  for  furniture  owing  to 
its  pale  colour  and  lack  of 
fine  figure,  which  latter  de- 
fect predominated  except  in 
the  older  trees;  the  supply  of 
this  timber  was  also  limited 
in  the  late  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  The 
poor  quality  and  uncertain 
supply  of  the  English  wood 
caused  the  cabinet-  and 
chair-makers  to  look  else- 
where, with  the  result  that 
walnut  from  France  and 
Spain  was  imported .  Thomas 


Roberts,  chairmaker  to  Queen  Anne,  de- 
scribed in  his  bills  sets  of  chairs  and  stools  made 
of  the  'best  French  walnuttree.'  Evelyn  in  his 
Sylva  mentions  walnut  'from  Grenoble,  which 
our  Cabinet-makers  so  prize.'  Evidence  of  the 
popularity  of  furniture  veneered  with  finely 
figured  walnut  from  Grenoble  is  to  be  found 
in  advertisement  and  sale  catalogues  where 
furniture  is  described  of  this  wood,  so  as  to  give 
it  an  added  attraction  and  value  to  purchasers. 
'A  grenoble  walnut-tree  desk  and  book  case, 
looking-glass  doors,   and   private   drawers.  £6.' 
(Item  from  a  sale  catalogue  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 1 75 1.) 

Another  species  of  walnut  imported  to  aug- 
ment the  scarcity  of  the  English  wood  was 
Virginia  or  Black  Walnut.*  This  variety  was 
imported  from  the  American  Colonies,  and 
although  an  excellent  material  for  drawer 

*  Cf.  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  XC,  July  1932,  for  detailed 
account  of  English  furniture  made  from  Virginia  walnut. 


No.  V.— A  WALNUT  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS  WITH  SLIDE  :  WIDTH  28J  IN.  :  TEMP.  GEORGE  II 
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linings,  table  and  chair  wood,  it  was  not  used 
often  in  the  form  of  veneer  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  logs  of  a  fine  figure. 

In  reviewing  the  furniture  illustrated,  each 
piece  is  representative  of  the  school  of  design 
of  the  first  forty  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  bureau  bookcase,  the  contemporary 
name  for  which  was  a  'desk  and  bookcase'  or  a 
scrutoire,  was  an  article  that,  judging  from 
known  examples,  was  made  in  two  sizes.  The 
larger  size  measured  in  width  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in. 
and  the  smaller  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  The  chief 
variation  in  the  design  of  the  bureau  bookcase 
was  the  treatment  of  the  cornice.  The  ex- 
ample (No.  i)  shows  how  graceful  could  be  the 
design  of  a  broken  arched  pediment.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  bureaux  had  the  book- 
case surmounted  by  a  straight  cornice  {vide 
No.  ii),  the  pedimental  and  domed  tops  being 
designs  reserved  by  the  cabinet-makers  for 
their  more  expensive  productions. 

The  narrow  bureau  bookcase  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  (No.  ii),  with  its  single  door  with 
looking-glass  panel,  is  of  a  type  that  was  de- 


No.  VI.— A  KAKE  WALNUT  OVAL-TOPPED  CARD  TABLE  WITH  TURNED  AND  TAPERED 
LEGS  :  LOWER  LEAF  HINGED  TO  SHOW  A  FITTED  COMPARTMENT  :  TEMP.  WII  LIAM  III 


signed  as  a  dressing-table  as  well  as  a  writing- 
desk,  the  top  drawer  being  fitted  generally 
with  boxes  and  compartments  for  holding 
toilet  articles.  The  survival  of  so  many  of  these 
narrow  bureau  bookcases  with  one  looking- 
glass  panelled  door,  which  served  as  a  toilet 
glass,  suggests  that  they  were  made  for  a  parti- 
cular position  in  a  house.  A  possible  solution  is 
that  they  were  designed  as  a  writing-  and 
dressing-table  combined  for  use  in  bedrooms, 
and  were  placed  against  the  pier  wall  which 
divided  the  pair  of  windows  (in  the  majority 
of  medium-sized  houses  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  the  bedrooms  had  two 
windows),  and  the  pier  wall  being  usually 
narrow  it  would  only  allow  a  piece  of  furniture 
about  2  ft.  in  width  to  stand  against  it. 

The  rare  walnut  bureau  on  stand  (No.  iii) 
has  more  the  character  of  a  dressing-table 
than  a  writing-desk.  Only  two  other  examples 
of  this  bureau  dressing-table  with  its  toilet 
glass  intact  are  recorded :  one  is  in  a  private 
American  collection  and  the  other  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The  top  drawer 
is  fitted  with  toilet  boxes  made  of 
mahogany  and  the  interior  of  the 
desk  is  also  lined  with  this  wood ; 
the  quality  of  the  cabinet-work  of 
this  piece  denotes  the  handicraft 
of  the  London  cabinet-maker. 
Numerous  examples  of  these  small 
bureaux  on  stands  have  survived 
but  without  the  toilet  glass  sur- 
mounting the  top;  some,  how- 
ever, originally  had  the  glass,  as 
on  the  top  of  the  bureau  the 
marks  where  the  uprights  were 
fixed  are  still  to  be  seen. 

In  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I  the  professional  and  well- 
to-do  tradesmen  classes  lived  in  a 
type  of  house  with  small  wains- 
coted rooms  and  closets.  This 
small  residence,  sometimes  de- 
tached and  sometimes  one  of  a 
row,  was  built  in  large  numbers 
not  only  in  London  and  the  sub- 
urbs but  in  the  provincial  towns. 
Such  houses  required  furniture  of 
small  dimensions,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  so  many  bureaux, 
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No.  VII.— A  WALNUT  STOOL  WITH  TURNED  LEGS  :  TEMP.  GEO.  I 

chests  of  drawers  and  dressing-tables  of  a  small 
size  have  survived.  The  two  small  walnut 
chests  (Nos.  iv  and  v)  are  pieces  belonging  to 
this  category.  The  interesting  example  with 
fall  for  writing  is  of  an  unusual  design,  as  writ- 
ing falls  were  often  fitted  to  walnut  tallboys  but 
seldom  to  walnut  chests  of  drawers.  The  rare 
table  with  its  gates  and  folding  top  (No.  vi)  is 
an  early  type  of  walnut  table  for  card  playing. 
The  richness  of  the  design  of  this  early  table 
gave  way  later  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  to 
the  example  supported  on  cabriole  legs  of  a 
graceful  curve  untrammelled  with  stretchers. 

The  armchair  (No.  viii)  with  shepherd 
crook  arms  and  shaped  upholstered  back — 
sometimes  examples  were  made  with  a  wooden 
veneered  back  of  walnut  or  mahogany — be- 
longs to  a  type  that  was  especially  in  favour 
between  the  years  1 7 1  o  and  1 740.  This  design 
of  chair  was  made  undoubtedly  for  a  special 
purpose  such  as  for  use  when  writing  or  dress- 
ing; a  number  of  examples  have  survived  also 
in  pairs.  The  unusual  leaf  motif  situated  at  the 
juncture  of  the  stretchers  must  have  been  a 
feature  of  a  particular  chair-maker,  as  a  wal- 
nut stool  with  a  similar  carved  leaf  is  known. 
The  'compass'  stool  (No.  vii),  as  it  would 
have  been  called  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
has  cross  stretchers  of  a  design  similar  to  the 
chair.  The  turned  leg  with  its  club  foot  was 


especially  favoured  by  the  chair-makers  of  the 
time  of  George  I. 

The  rise  and  decline  in  fashion  of  walnut 
tree  furniture  spanned  a  period  of  about  one 
hundred  years — 1660  to  1760.  Up  to  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  this  new  furniture  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  in  favour  with  the  people 
of  quality  in  the  fashionable  world.  During 
Queen  Anne's  and  George  I's  reigns  it  was 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity,  being  bought 
by  both  the  rich  and  the  less-well-to-do.  In 
the  first  twenty  years  of  George  IPs  reign 
walnut  and  mahogany  were  both  equally 
favoured.  In  London  chair-  and  cabinet- 
makers' advertisements  of  this  period,  furni- 
ture of  both  walnut  and  mahogany  is  often 
found  described  for  sale.  After  1750  walnut 
furniture  was  no  longer  made  by  the  best 
firms  of  chair-  and  cabinet-makers  and  in 
consequence  it  quickly  went  out  of  fashion. 
In  provincial  towns  it  is  likely  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  made  even  after  1760. 


No.  VIII.— A  WRITING  CHAIR  WITH  SHAPED  BACK  AND  CROSS 
STRETCHERS  :  DECORATED  WITH  LEAP  MOTIF :  TEMP.  GEORGE  I 
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By  D.  B.  HARDEN 


No.  I. — CUP,  H.  31  INS.,  GREEN  GLASS,  INSCRIBED  'ENNION  MADE 
(MEY  :  TREMITHUS,  CYPRUS  :  EARLY  1ST  CENT.  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


THE  making  of  glass  vessels  by  blowing 
the  metal  into  moulds  of  clay  was  first 
practised  in  the  ancient  world,  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  in  the  early  part  of  the  First 
Century  a.d.  in  Syrian  glass-houses.  *  By  good 
fortune  we  even  know  the  names  of  four  of  the 
earliest  makers,  Ennion,  Jason,  Meges  and 
Neikaios,  for  they  were  sufficiently  proud  of 
their  products  to  sign  them.  The  greatest  of 
these  was  undoubtedly  Ennion,  and  as  he  was 
also  clearly  the  earliest,  he  may  even  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  process. 

The  fame  of  Syrian  mould-blown  glasses 
soon  spread  westwards,  and  they  became  so 
popular  in  Italy  that  either  the  whole  or  part 
of  Ennion's  workshop  moved  thither,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  transporting  such  fragile  wares  over  the  sea  all  the  way  from  Syria. 
This  new  factory  of  Ennion's  was  somewhere  in  north  Italy,  probably  at  or  near  Aquileia  or 
Venice.  This  is  not  mere  guesswork.  Up  to  the  present  no  less  than  twenty-one  bowls,  cups 
and  jugs  bearing  Ennion's  name  (to  say  nothing  of  numerous  unsigned  pieces  that  are  clearly 
from  his  factory)  are  known.  In  many  instances  two  or  more 
examples  can  be  recognized  as  having  been  made  in  the  same 
set  of  moulds.  Of  the  fourteen  known  cups  (No.  i),  eleven 
come  from  sites  in  northern  Italy,  one  is  from  Sicily  and  one 
from  Cyprus;  five  jugs  (No.  ii)  of  various  forms  are  recorded, 
four  of  which  come  from  eastern  sites,  while  the  provenience 
of  the  fifth  is  unrecorded;  and  the  only  two  bowls  known  are 
from  Syria.  It  is  therefore  a  fair  assumption  that  the  Ennion 
factory  in  the  east  made  vessels  of  all  these  shapes,  but  that 
when  it,  or  its  branch,  was  set  up  in  Italy,  it  concentrated  on 
making  cups.  Moreover,  every  one  of  the  eleven  cups  found 
in  Italy  comes  from  the  Po  valley  or  farther  north;  two  come 
from  Aquileia  and  three  from  Cavarzere,  a  site  only  about 
25  miles  south  of  Venice. 

If  the  assumption  that  an  Ennion  factory  was  established 
in  this  region  is  correct,  it  has  a  double  interest  and  impor- 
ance.  In  the  first  place,  Aquileia  was  a  centre  on  one  of 
the  most  important  traditional  trade-routes  from  northern 
Europe  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  which  was  still  greatly 
used  in  early  Imperial  times.  As  an  important  commercial 
centre  it  naturally  attracted  industry.  Secondly,  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  same  region  is  still  an  important  glass-making 


*  For  the  illustrations  to  this  article  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Ashmolean 
Museum,  Oxford. 


No.  II.— JUG,  H.  7J  INS.,  AMBER-COLOURED 
GLASS,  INSC.  'EXXIOX  MADE  {MEY  ■  FROM 
AN  EASTERN  SITE  :  EARLY  1ST  CENTURY 
THE   METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM    OF  ART 
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No.  III. — BEAKER,  H.  3i  INS.,  YELLOWISH-GREEN 
GLASS,  INSC.  'JASON  MADE  {ME)' :  FROM  TELL  EL 
HOSON,  PALESTINE  :  LATE  1ST  CENT.  :  IN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  NEW  YORK 


No.  V.— JUG,  H.  5  INS.,  YELLOWISH-GREEN 
GLASS  WITH  BLUE  HANDLE  :  BODY  FORM- 
ED AS  TWO  HEADS  :  FROM  SYRIA,  2ND  (?) 
CENT. :  THE  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM.OXFORD 


centre  to-day;  Ennion's 
factory,  if  not  the  first,  was 
at  any  rate  one  of  the  ear- 
liest of  a  long  line  of  glass- 
making  firms  to  have  been 
attracted  to  this  region 
that  is  so  rich  in  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  industry. 

Meanwhile,  the  Italian 
development  did  not  mean 
that  mould-blown  wares 
ceased  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  Syrian  shops.  The 
other  three  known  Syrian 
workers,  Jason  (No.  iii), 
Meges  and  Neikaios,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  a  later 
generation  than  Ennion, 
and  worked  toward  the 
end  of  the  First  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Second 
Century  a.d.  Ennion's  de- 
corative motives,  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  vases, 
include  ivy  and  vine  sprays,  palmettes  and  gadroon  friezes, 
and  belong  to  the  true  Hellenistic  tradition;  these  later  artists  confined  their  decoration  to 
simple  herring-bone  or  fern-leaf  ornament  and  the  greater  part  of  the  vase  was  left  plain.  The 
same  factories,  or  other  contemporary  ones,  produced  unsigned,  mould-blown  vases,  some 
bearing  convivial  mottoes  in  Greek,  others  with  decorative  motives  only.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  these  glasses  is  still  extant:  over  twenty  examples 
(No.  iv)  bearing  the  inscription  xaxaxoaps  xal  e^paivou  (Joy 
and  happiness  to  you)  have  been  listed;  there  are  nearly 
as  many  inscribed  Xa|3s  ty)v  vtxrjv  (Success  to  you) ;  at  least 

a  dozen  are  inscribed 
sucppaivou  I9'  (I)  7rapet 
(You  are  here,  so  here's 
happiness);  and  this 
does  not  exhaust  the 
catalogue. 

At  the  same  time  a 
new  style  of  mould- 
blown  vase  arose, 
made,  like  sculpture  in 
the  round,  in  the  shape 
of  human  heads  (No. 
v),  or  more  rarely  fig- 
ures, bunches  of  grapes 
(No.  vi),  dates  and  the 
like.  These  continued 
to  be  made  until  at 
least  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury a.d.  But  the  relief 


No.  IV.— BEAKER,  H.  3  INS.,  YELLOWISH-GREEN 
GLASS,  INSC.  'JOY  AND  HAPPINESS  TO  YOU' 
LATE  1ST  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  VI.— FLASK,  H.  4  INS.,  FORMED  AS  A  BUNCH 
OF  GRAPES  :  FROM  BETHSHAN  (?),  PALESTINE 
2ND  OR  3RD  CENT.  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
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style  was  not  ousted :  it  took  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Centuries,  when  it  was  used  to  fashion 
bowls  and  flasks  in  imitation  of  cut  technique  (No.  vii) 
and  jugs  bearing  Jewish  and  Christian  symbols. 

In  the  west  the  mould-blowing  tradition  started  by 
Ennion's  factory  continued  its  popularity.  The  lack  of 
any  detailed  and  scholarly  study  of  the  history  of  Roman 
glass-making  in  Italy  makes  it  difficult  to  assess  its  in- 
fluence and  development  there. But  we  have  some  know- 
ledge of  its  beginnings  in  Gaul.  The  manufacture  of  glass, 
like  that  of  Terra  Sigillata  (Roman  red  ware),  spread 
from  Italy  to  Gaul  in  the  early  First  Century  a.d.  The 
first  Gallo-Roman  factories  were  somewhere  in  the  south- 
east, perhaps  at  Lyons,  which  was  then  the  commercial 
and  administrative  centre  of  the  country.  This  sugges- 
tion is  not  based  on  direct  evidence  in  the  shape  of  glass- 
house finds,  but 


No.  VII.— JUG,  H.  5f  INS..  PALE  WINE-COLOURED 
WITH  BLUE  HANDLE  :  PATTERN  MOULD-BLOWN 
SYRIA.   3RD  OR  4TH  CENT.  :  ASHMOLEAN  MUSEUM 


on  the  discovery 
there  of  a  grave 
monument  of  one 
Julius  Alexander, 
a  glass-worker. 
Alternatively 
these  early  Gallo- 
Roman  glass- 
houses may  have 

been  farther  down  the  Rhone — even  at  Marseilles  it- 
self perhaps — or  in  the  Allier  country  near  the  pot- 
factories  of  Lezoux,  St.  Remy  and  Vichy. 

It  was  these  glass-houses  that  produced  the  famous 
mould-blown  chariot  and  gladiator  cups  which  have 
been  found  on  many  sites  in  Gaul,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Spain 
and  Britain, 


No.  IX. — BEAKEK,  H.  21  INS..  YELLOW  GLASS  :  HOUR 
NAMED  PAIRS  OF  GLADIATORS  FIGHTING  :  MOM 
AGNOLE  (SAVOYE),  MID  1ST  CENT.  :  MET.  MUSEUM 


No.  VIII.— BEAKER,  H.  2£  INS.,  GREEN  GLASS  DECOR- 
ATED WITH  RACING  CHARIOTS,  CIRCUS  BOOTHS, 
ETC.  :  COLCHESTER,  MID  1ST  CENT.  :  BRIT.  MUSEUM 


and  which 
must  date  from  the  middle  of  the  First  Century  a.d., 
for  examples  have  been  found  in  levels  of  that  period 
at  Colchester,  Xanten  and  elsewhere.  They  are  small 
cups,  normally  cylindrical,  of  thin  green,  dark-blue 
or  amber-coloured  glass,  upon  which  are  mould-blown 
friezes  depicting  chariot-races  (No.  viii)  or  pairs  of 
contesting  gladiators  (No.  ix)  in  the  arena.  The  contes- 
tants are  named,  and  many  of  the  names  (e.g.  the  gladi- 
ators Columbus,  Proculus  and  Spiculus  and  the  chari- 
oteer Eutychus)  belonged  to  well-known  circus-'aces' 
of  early  Imperial  times.  Frequently,  as  with  the  En- 
nion  vases,  we  can  recognize  that  several  examples  of 
these  cups  come  from  the  same  set  of  moulds.  Thus 
chariot  cups  from  one  mould  have  been  found  at  Trou- 
ville  (Seine-Inf.),  Schoenecken  (Eifel)  and  Mainz; 
while  among  the  gladiator  cups  there  is  one  particu- 
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No.  XI. — JUG,  H.  72  INS.  :  FROM  S.  MAN- 
SAN',  NEAR  TOUL:3RD  OR  4TH  CENT. 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART,  N.Y. 


larly  common  mould-group  which  includes  specimens  from  Cha- 
vagnes  (Vendee),  Trier,  Xanten,  Leicester  and  Colchester.  This 
group  of  cups,  therefore,  is  clearly  a  unity  and  must  emanate  from 
one  factory;  and  as  not  a  single  specimen  out  of  a  total  of  at  least 
fifty  has  been  found  south  of  the  Alps,  it  clearly  cannot  have  been 
made  in  Italy,  much  less  in  a  Syrian  glass-house. 

The  vogue  of  this  particular  variety  of  'picture'-cup  was  short- 
lived, but  mould-blowing  did  not  drop  out  of  the  western  glass- 
worker's  repertoire.  In  the  later  First  Century,  or  perhaps  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  Second,  glass-making  spread  from  southern  to 
northern  and  western  France,  and  at  the  same  time  important 
glass-houses  began  to  arise  in  the  Rhineland,  especially  in  the 

Cologne  district.  In  all  these  the 
mould-blowing  technique  was  a 
favourite  process,  especially  during 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Centuries.  Re- 
lief mould-blowing  was  used  as  in 
Syria  for  bowls  and  flasks  with  simple 
diaper  and  other  patterns,  and  for 
others  with  patterns  of  criss-cross 
squares  and  curvilinear  designs  imi- 
tating geometrical  cutting.  It  was 

also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  famous  'barrel'-jugs  (No.  x) 
of  Frontinus  and  his  fellows,  who  worked  in  northern  France 
during  the  late  Third  and  early  Fourth  Century  a.d. 

But  at  the  same  time  new  waves  of  Syrian  workers  migrating 
westwards  brought  with  them  the  'sculptured'  technique,  and  this 
also  became  a  popular  line,  both  in  France  and  on  the  Rhine.  A 
great  diversity  of  juglets  and  beakers  in  the  shape  of  single  or 
double  human  heads  (No.  xi),  some  grotesque,  others  not,  and 
bunches  of  grapes  (No.  xii),  bivalve  shells  and  the  like,  have  been 
found  in  late  Roman  graves  at  Vermand,  Boulogne,  Rouen, 
Cologne,  Trier  and  elsewhere.  In  Syria  mould-blown  flasks  in 
the  form  of  human  or  animal  figures  were  very  rare;  in  the  west 
human  figures  seem  to  be  unknown,  and  the 
only  complete  figure-type  recorded  is  a  squat- 
ting ape  playing  Pan-pipes. 

But  when  all  is  said  mould-blowing  never 
again  reached  the  heights  it  attained  in  the  first  flower  of  its  youth  in 
Syria  and  Italy.  The  glasses  of  Ennion  and  his  fellow-artists  were  never 
equalled,  whether  for  form,  ornament,  or  technique  of  delivery  from  the 
mould.  Their  Gallic  parallels  in  shape  and  date,  the  gladiator  and  chariot 
cups,  are  on  the  whole  ill-designed  and  poorly  delivered  from  indifferently 
made  moulds:  the  later  relief-moulded  vessels,  both  in  east  and  west, 
are  but  poor  and  slavish  copies  of  one  another;  their  uninspired  de- 
signs are  normally  but  imitations  of  patterns  invented  by  contemporary 
diatretarii  or  glass  cutters.  And  this  poverty  of  output  in  relief  work  is  not 
really  counter-balanced  by  the  more  original  'sculptured'  flasks.  It  is 
only  surprising  that,  once  such  a  technique  of  modelling  arose,  it  did 
not  attract  the  public  eye,  already  accustomed  to  take  a  delight  in 
human  and  animal  figurines  of  metal  and  clay. 


No.  X. — 'BARREL'- JUG,  H.  71  INCHES 
COLOGNE,  3RD  OR  4TH  CENT.  :  IN 
THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM,  N.Y. 


No.  XII. — FLASK,  H.  3.V  INS. 
FRANCE,  3RD  OR  4TH  C. 
METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
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No.  I.— BRONZE  ECCLESIASTICAL  KEY 
CAROLINGIAN  :  SCHLOSSMUS.  BERLIN 


1 


By  C 


EDINGS 


TN  these  illiberal  days  of  limited  wall-space  and  cramped  in- 
comes it  behoves  the  lover  of  old  metal-work  to  follow  the  less 
frequented  bypaths  of  collecting.  The  masterpieces  of  the 
locksmiths  of  the  past  would,  in  such  circumstances,  seem  ad- 
mirable quarry.  They  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  both  the  collector's 
artistic  sense  and  his  love  of  craftsmanship;  they  stimulate  his 


No.  II.-1KONCHURCH  KEY :  2ND  HALF 
XV  CENTURY  :  SCHLOSSMUS.  BERLIN 


No.  III.— IRON  LOCK  FOR  A  CHEST  :  GERMAN,  ABOUT  1520  :  IN  THE  SCHLOSSMUSEUM,  BERLIN 
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No.  IV.— IRON  :  CHISELLED  &  ENGRAVED 
FRENCH,  C.  1590  :  SCHLOSSMUS.  BERLIN 


imagination  and  prompt  excursions 
into  the  byways  of  social  history;  and 
they  are  neither  cumbersome  nor 
unduly  costly. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  the 
short  space  of  an  article  even  to  at- 
tempt an  outline  of  the  development 
of  locksmithry  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later  centuries.  But  the  few 
locks  and  keys,  all  of  outstanding 
merit,  that  illustrate  these  notes 
should  act  in  some  sort  as  guide  to 
the  collector;  they  are  examples  of 
what  he  should  seek,  and  though  they 
are  actually  all  in  public  collections 
in  Germany,  they  could  be  duplicated 
in  visits  to  half  a  dozen  shops  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  Piccadilly. 

At  the  outset  the  collector  should 
abandon  any  hopeless  ambition  to 
acquire  one  of  those  inimitable  works 
of  the  ecclesiastical  craftsmen  of  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries,  of 
which  perhaps  the  best  known  ex- 
amples are  the  Clavis  Confessionis  Sti.  Petri  which  was  sent  to  St. 
Hubert,  first  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  Key  of  St.  Servais  at  Maes- 
tricht.  But  less  elaborate  specimens  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  No.  i 
should  not  prove  beyond  his  reach, 
given  patience  and  good  fortune. 

The  keys  of  the  early  Middle  Ages 
possess  little  artistic  importance, 
while  their  companion  locks  display 
no  particular  ingenuity.  The  former 
are  almost  invariably  utilitarian  in 
design,  the  men  who  made  them 
rarely  indulging  their  creative  abili- 
ties farther  than  to  fashion  the  bows 
as  diamonds,  quarterfoils  or  trefoils 
finished  with  occasional  filings  and 
facettings.  But  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  ecclesiastical 
ironwork  was  not  less  flamboyant 
than  the  architecture  of  the  build- 
ings that  housed  it.  One  only  needs 
to  cite  the  roses  to  the  'closing  rings' 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick.  And 
church  keys  partook  of  the  same 
elaborate  character.  The  simple 
earlier  wrought  designs  yielded  to 
elaborate  pierced  work  based  on 
geometrical  patterns,  enriched  with 


No. V.— IRON  :  FRENCH  XVI I  CENT. 
KUNSTGEWERBE-MUSEUM,  KOLN 


No  .VI.— STEEL  COFFER  COVERED  WITH  VELVET  AND  PLAQUES  OF  BRONZE 
GILT  :  GERMAN,  2ND  HALF  XVI  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  SCHLOSSMUSEUM,  BERLIN 
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No.  VII— LOCK  ON  A  DOOK  IN  THE  ELECTORAL  APARTMENTS,  SCHLOSS,  BERLIN  .  LATE  XVII  CENT. 

There  is  generally  very  little  doubt  concerning  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  splendid  'Gothic'  chest  locks  of  the  early  part  of  the 
following  century.  The  very  typical  example  illustrated  in  No.  iii, 
in  the  Schlossmuseum,  Berlin,  embodies  decorative  details  that 
proclaim  its  German  origin.  While  parallels  to  the  side  and  bot- 
tom panels  may  be  found  in  French,  Low  Country  and  Italian 
work,  the  foliage  suggestive  of  endive  in  the  panel  below  the  hinge 
is  purely  German ;  the  head-dresses  of  the  figures  forming  the  nail 
heads  and  the  little  standing  figure  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  key- 
hole are  characteristically  German  and  determine  the  date  of  this 
lock  as  about  1520. 

In  the  late  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centuries  the 
French  locksmiths  continued  to  display  the  same  high  standards 
of  taste  and  craftsmanship,  which  had  characterized  their  work  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  stems  of  the  keys  of  this  period  are 
frequently  if  not  generally  of  fanciful  sections,  triangular,  heart- 
shaped,  shield-shaped,  trefoil  and  quarterfoil  to  correspond  with 
the  outline  of  the  top  of  the  keyhole  and  to  make  the  picking  of  the 
lock  more  difficult.  The  bows  upon  which  the  smiths  lavished  their 
inventive  genius  are  often  masterpieces  of  forging,  engraving  and 
chiselling.  The  plates  in  Maturin  Jousse's  La  Fidele  Ouverture  de  V  Art 
de  Serrurier,  published  at  La  Fleche  in  1627,  forms  the  collector's 
best  guide  to  the  keys  of  this  period.  The  bow,  topped  with  mon- 
strous hounds'  heads  (No.  iv),  is  paralleled  by  examples  on  his 
plates  81  and  82. 

Such  keys  are  much  sought  after,  but  one  of  a  type  that  is  even 


battlementing,  croch- 
etting  and  arcading. 
A  fine  example,  of 
which  the  bow-filling 
suggests  some  cathe- 
dral rose-window,  is 
illustrated  in  No.  ii, 
from  the  Schlossmu- 
seum, Berlin.  But  let 
the  collector  beware, 
for  the  provenance  of 
many  of  the  most  dec- 
orative keys  of  this  type 
was  a  certain  'chateau 
en  Espagne'  well 
known  to  a  past  gen- 
eration of  collectors. 


No.  VIII. — PIERCED  STEEL  WITH 
MONOGRAM  OF  FREDK.  WILLIAM  I 
OF     PRUSSIA    :  SCHLOSSMUSEUM 
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more  prized  by  collectors  is  illustrated  in  No.  v.  In  its  elements  it 
is  a  development  of  the  crowned  French  keys  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century — les  clefs  du  travail  d'oultre  mer.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
flat,  the  bow  and  its  'crown'  are  three-dimensional;  the  bow  is  a 
cylinder  and  not  a  ring  and  the  open  'crown'  is  converted  into  a 
pierced  basket  with  a  pointed  cover.  These  keys  are  frequently  ante- 
dated and  ascribed  to  the  Sixteenth  Century;  but  while  most  are  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century  they  were  actually  still  being  made  in 
France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  the  days  before  bank  vaults  and  safe  deposits  existed,  a  man's 
bulkier  valuables  were  kept  for  safety  in  one  of  those  enormous  iron 
coffers,  very  generally  but  incorrectly  called  'Armada  chests,'  of 
which  the  whole  lid  forms  a  lock.  His  wife's  jewels  were  deposited  in 
a  steel  casket  constructed  upon  the  same  principle.  The  less  opulent 
examples  are  enriched  with  etched  ornaments  or  painting.  That  illus- 
trated in  No.  vi  is  unusually  rich  in  that  the  corner  columns  are  of 
burnished  steel,  while  the  body  is  covered  with  pierced  plaques  of 
chased  and  pierced  gilded  bronze  over  velvet. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  work  of  the 
English  locksmiths  deservedly  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation  through- 


I  I  If 


No.  IX.— IRON  PADLOCK  AND  KEY  FOR  A  STRONG  BOX  :  GERMAN  XVII  CENTURY  :  SCHLOSSMUSEUM 


No.X.— KKYOFl'ADLOCK(NO.  IX) 

out  all  northern  Eu- 
rope. The  splendid 
chased  and  pierced 
productions  of  Rich- 
ard and  Walter  Bick- 
ford  and  Philip  Har- 
ris, all  of  London, 
and  of  John  Wilkes  of 
Birmingham,  well 
known  to  collectors, 
were  in  the  highest 
demand  and  were  ex- 
tensively copied  on 
the  Continent.  The 
lock  in  No.  vii,  on  a 
door  in  the  Electoral 
Apartments  in  the 
Schloss  in  Berlin,  is 
typical  of  this  work, 
but  I  canno  t  say 
whether  it  is  English 
or  Continental. 

England  also  sup- 
plied the  cabinet- 
makers and  joiners  of 
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the  Continent  with  keys  of  the  finest  quality. 
De  Reaumur,  author  of  that  invaluable 
work,  L 'Art  d'adoucir  le  fer  fendu,  published 
in  1722,  bears  witness  to  their  popularity, 
and  Boulle's  commodes,  bureaux  and  cab- 
inets were  almost  invariably  completed  with 
English  keys.  As  with  locks,  however,  this 
popularity  brought  its  inevitable  compli- 
ment in  the  shape  of  keys  that  professed  to 
be  of  English  origin,  but  were  not.  German 
craftsmen  were  the  equal  of  their  English 
comperes  and  extensively  copied  the  English 
style  to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  state  whether  the  splendid  key  in 
No.  viii  is  English  or  German.  Now  in  the 
Schlossmuseum  at  Berlin,  it  came  originally 
from  the  Royal  hunting  lodge  at  Griinewald. 
It  is  of  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I  of 
Prussia,  the  King-Serjeant,  and  the  bow  is 
pierced  with  his  monogram  surmounted  by  a 
Royal  Crown  and  supported  by  Prussian 


No  XI  — LOCKSMITH'S  SIGN  IN  THE  SHAPE  OF  A  STORK  HOLDING  A  GILDED  KEY  IN  ITS  BEAK 
HAMMERED  AND  CHISELLED  IRON  :  EIGHTEENTH  CENT.  :  FROM  THE  MARKISCHESMLSEUM,  BERLIN 


Eagles,  indications  that  determine  its  date  as 
between  17 13  and  1740. 

In  common  with  most  other  metal-work  of 
the  middle  and  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  keys,  even  the  impressive  gilded 
Chamberlains'  keys  which  find  a  ready  accep- 
tance by  collectors,  afford  evidence  of  a  most 
lamentable  artistic  sterility  in  their  producers 
and  even  a  lack  of  craftsmanship.  F01  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  the  locksmith's  sign, 
No.  xi,  from  the  Markischesmuseum,  Berlin, 
has  been  selected.  While  the  stem  and  bit  of 
the  key  are  utilitarian  and  uninteresting,  the 
impressive  bow  is  made  up  of  a  mere  jumble 
of  meaningless  scrolls.  The  really  pleasing 
feature  of  this  sign  is  the  iron  support  in  the 
shape  of  a  stork,  which,  if  not  actually  of  an 
earlier  date,  is  certainly  reminiscent  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

No  collection  of  locks  and  keys  can  claim  to 
be  representative  of  the  craft  if  it  lack  an 

example  of  those  great 
box-like  padlocks  for 
which  the  German 
locksmiths  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century 
were  so  justly  cele- 
brated. They  were 
generally  intended  to 
secure  strong-boxes, 
and  the  padlock  illus- 
trated (Nos.  ix  and  x) 
is  provided  with  two 
dummy  keyholes  to 
make  the  task  of  any 
would-be  robber  the 
more  difficult.  Pad- 
locks, however,  are  a 
subject  which  calls  for 
separate  treatment. 
Their  very  nature  and 
use  involved  extensive 
modifications  in  basic 
lock  design,  and  de- 
manded of  their  mak- 
er an  almost  oriental 
ingenuity.  As  a  conse- 
quence their  interest  is 
mechanical  rather  than 
artistic  though  many 
have  beautv  of  form. 
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THE  VETLESEN  COLLECTION  OF 
CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS  :  VOL.  Ill 

A  REVIEW  BY  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


THE  third  volume  of  this  remarkable 
work  is  now  before  us,  the  first  two  of 
which  were  reviewed  in  The  Con- 
noisseur of  October,  1939.  Despite  war  con- 
ditions, its  splendid  appearance  is  altogether 
worthy  of  its  fellows.  In  no  detail  of  workman- 
ship does  it  fall  behind  its  predecessors. 

Before  commenting  on  their  material  as- 
pect, however,  we  must  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  author,  to  his  full  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  based  on  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  the  finest  examples  of  jade 
carvings  extant,  gained  through  familiarity 
with  other  famous  collections,  his  extensive 
travels  in  the  country  of  their  origin  and 
through  his  exhaustive  researches.  The  three 
volumes  together  form  an  achieve- 
ment of  which  he  and  Mrs.  Georg 
Vetlesen,  who  made  their  produc- 
tion possible,  may  well  be  proud. 
Under  Mr.  Stanley  Charles  Nott's 
guidanceMrs.  Vetlesenhad  deter- 
mined that  her  collection  should 
be  above  reproach  and  the  books 
enshrining  it  in  pictured  record  its 
worthy  complement.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  both  her  endeavours.  It 
seems  likely  that  no  comparable 
production  can  be  undertaken, 
at  least  in  Europe,  until  the  pre- 
sent war  is  ended.  But  such  a  con- 
tingency must  be  deprecated. 
Wealthy  collectors,  bearing  in 
mind  that  dispersals  are  all  but 
inevitable  in  the  course  of  time, 
might  well  in  similar  manner  raise 
a  perpetual  memorial  to  their 
tastes  and  their  interest  in  the 
fine  arts.  Books  such  as  are  in- 
dicated, and  handled  by  equally 
competent  authorities,  will  pro- 
vide a  most  valuable  source  of 
study  to  future  generations  of 
artists,  antiquaries  and  scholars, 


and  indeed  to  all  men  and  women  of  culture. 
Further,  they  are  works  of  art  in  themselves. 

The  matter  of  Mr.  Nott's  third  volume  deals 
with  some  twenty-four  outstanding  specimens 
of  Chinese  jade  from  Mrs.  Yetlesen's  collec- 
tion illustrated  in  forty-seven  plates,  many  of 
which  show  various  aspects  of  particular  sub- 
jects. These  include  such  altar  garniture  as 
incense  burners,  lanterns,  caskets,  vases  and 
covers,  candlesticks,  ritual  bowls  and  other 
vessels,  screens,  hu  and  chiu,  spill  holders, 
scholars'  brush  holders  and  natural  boulder 
carvings,  each  the  subject  of  detailed  descrip- 
tion. The  author's  introduction  of  136  pages 
deals  in  learned  fashion,  and  very  fully,  with 
the  origins  of  the  emblematic  forms  to  be 


AN"  IMPERIAL  HU,  IN"  FORM  OF  THE  FESO  HUASG  :  OF  DARK  EMERALD  |ADE 
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By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


JAN  VERMEER'S  LADY  WRITING  :  AN  ANONYMOUS  LOAN  TO  THE  E 
THE  KNOEDLER  GALLERIES  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  WAR 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  FOR  WAR  RELIEF 

THE  Knoedler  Galleries  brought  together  an 
impressive  loan  exhibition  in  June  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  War  Relief  Fund  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Reproduced  here  is  the  Lady  Writing  by 
Vermeer,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  which  came  to  the  exhibition 
as  an  anonymous  loan.  Vermeer  painted  two  other 
letter  writers,  but  this  one  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  the  eyes  of  the  subject  are  met  in  full  gaze,  a 
detail  which,  as  it  is  noted  in  some  of  the  old  auction 
catalogues,  has  made  it  possible  to  trace  its  past 
history.  The  colouring  and  the  play  of  light  over  fine 
textures,  pearls,  fur,  metal,  are  in  Vermeer's  finest 
manner.  The  sitter  wears  a  yellow  jacket,  trimmed  in 


ermine,  over  a  grey  skirt.  On  the  table, 
which  has  a  blue  cover,  is  a  jewel  box 
from  which  a  strand  of  pearls  has  been 
taken.  On  the  grey  wall  of  the  room  is 
a  picture,  seemingly  a  still-life,  painted 
in  dark  tones.  Vermeer's  signature  ap- 
pears on  the  bottom  of  the  frame  of 
this  picture  within  a  picture. 

In  all  probability  this  painting  was 
in  the  auction  sale  in  Amsterdam,  May 
1 6th,  1696  (No.  35),  bringing  63  florins. 
There  were  twenty-one  paintings  by 
Vermeer  in  this  sale.  It  was  in  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Luchtmans'  collection  at  Rotter- 
dam, April  20th,  1 816  (No.  90),  and 
probably  appeared  in  the  same  city's 
sale  rooms  in  1825.  It  was  in  the  H. 
Reydon  sale  at  Amsterdam  in  1827, 
and  in  the  dispersal  at  Brussels  of  the 
collection  of  Count  F.  de  Robiano,  May 
1st,  1837,  thence  passing  to  M.  Jeris 
of  Brussels.  Disappearing  from  sight, 
its  existence  was  forgotten  until  it  ap- 
peared in  the  gallery  of  a  Paris  dealer 
in  1907  and  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr. 
Morgan.  It  was  shown  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum's  exhibition  of  Dutch 
Masters  at  the  time  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Celebration  of  1909,  and  more 
recently  in  the  Boymans  Museum  exhi- 
bition at  Rotterdam,  in  1935. 

Another  important  canvas  was  Mem- 
ling's  Man  with  a  Pink,  loaned  by  J.  P. 
Morgan,  and  formerly  in  the  Ro- 
dolphe  Kann  collection.  According  to  Dr.  Fried- 
lander,  this  panel  was  painted  after  1475,  while  the 
unknown  sitter,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  the  burgher  class  of  Bruges,  was  probably  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Italian  colony  in  that  city.  Such  a  sugges- 
tion is  made  in  Conway's  The  •  Van  Eycks  and  Their 
Followers.  The  sensitive  face  shows  the  quick,  nervous 
intelligence  of  the  Latin,  and  the  lean,  somewhat  taut 
muscles  are  best  portrayed  in  an  art  which  relies 
upon  linear  strength.  Rembrandt's  famous  Aristotle 
and  the  Bust  of  Homer,  which  was  for  many  years  in  the 
Huntington  Collection,  was  contributed  anonymously, 
while  the  Bache  collection  was  the  source  of  the  out- 
standing early  Flemish  portrait,  Dionysius  the  Carthu- 
sian by  Petrus  Christus. 

Among  six  superb  works  of  the  British  school  was 
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STUDY  OF  A  WOMAN  STANDING,  BY  FRAGONARD:  EXHIBI- 
TION OF  DRAWINGS  ATS.  FRANCISCO  :  LENT  BY  PAUL  J.  SACHS 


the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Hay  by  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn  from  the  estate  of  Edward  T.  Stotes- 
bury;  The  Village  Cart  by  Gainsborough,  belong- 
ing to  Frank  P.  Wood ;  and  an  unusual  pair  of 
Turners,  Going  to  the  Ball  and  Coming  from  the 
Ball,  lent  anonymously. 

A  great  Van  Dyck,  Portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria  with  the  dwarf,  Sir  Jeffrey  Hudson,  and  a 
monkey,  from  the  collection  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  great  Van 
Dycks  in  America.  Another  version  is  the  Went- 
worth  Woodhouse  portrait  which  Charles  I  gave 
to  Lord  Wentworth,  afterward  Earl  of  Strafford. 
In  full  measure  a  regal  portrait,  this  great  panel 
is  exceptionally  handsome  in  colour,  dominated 
by  the  blue  of  the  Queen's  dress.  The  dwarf, 
Jeffrey  Hudson,  had  a  career  at  court  as  a 
protege  of  the  Queen.  He  appeared  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  the  King 
and  Queen,  being  brought  to  the  table  in  a  pie 
which  was  placed  before  the  royal  guests  and 
was  thereupon  adopted  by  the  Queen.  In  the 


period  of  the  civil  war,  during  his  absence  from  England, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkish  pirates,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  so  severely  that  he  said  his  suffering  caused 
him  to  grow  in  height.  In  his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to 
increase  and  reached  a  height  of  three  feet  nine  inches. 
While  still  of  the  diminutive  stature  in  which  he  appears 
in  the  portrait  with  the  Queen,  where  he  seems  the  size 
of  a  three  or  four  year  old  child,  he  achieved  notoriety 
by  fighting  two  duels,  one  with  a  turkey  cock  and  one 
with  a  Mr.  Crofts.  In  the  latter  he  met  his  opponent 
riding  on  a  horse  and  from  this  height  shot  and  killed 
him.  The  portrait  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Van 
Dyck's  many  presentations  of  Henrietta  Maria.  It  has 
passed  through  a  number  of  distinguished  collections 
and  has  been  exhibited  at  important  loan  exhibitions. 
In  1878  it  was  lent  to  a  Royal  Academy  exhibition, 
being  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington. 
Later  it  entered  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook. 

The  exhibition  included  a  selection  of  French  paint- 
ings of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Cezanne's  Environs  de 


TETE-A-TETE,  BY  FRANCOIS  BOUCHER  :  LENT  FROM  THE  J.  WIDENER 
COLLECTION  TO  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STATUE  OF  KING  CLOVIS  :  FROM  THE  ABBEY  OF  MOUTIERS- 
SAINT-JEAN  :  XIII  CENTURY  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


Marseilles  came  from  the  Marshall  Field  collection, 
and  Van  Gogh's  Garden  at  Aries  was  lent  by  Jakob 
Goldschmidt.  Outstanding  was  Toulouse-Lautrec's 
La  Gonlue  belonging  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Levy. 
This  unusual  work,  which  has  something  of  the  style 
of  the  poster  in  its  treatment  of  detail,  is  nevertheless 
a  great  portrait,  a  masterful  presentation  of  the  dancer, 
Louise  Weber,  known  as  'The  Glutton,'  in  her  day 
undisputed  queen  of  Montmartre.  Lautrec  left  more 
than  twelve  portraits  of  her,  never  sparing  her  vulgar- 
ity and  finding  in  her  enigmatic  character  with  its 
conflicting  traits,  a  subject  of  unfailing  fascination. 
Her  face  was  described  by  Coquiot  as  'the  most  alert, 
and  the  most  languid,  the  most  predatory  and  the 
most  aloof,  the  most  cruel  and  the  most  candid,  the 
youngest  and  the  oldest  in  the  world.'  Another  writer 
speaks  of  'her  mop  of  red  hair  and  her  distinguished 
bearing.'  Lautrec  has  portrayed  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  her  character,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  picture. 
Everything  else  is  subordinate — a  background  for  her 


presence.  Her  companions  are  lay  figures  only, 
painted  much  in  the  manner  of  the  poster,  but  La 
Goulue  herself  is  a  living  personality,  set  forth  in  one 
of  the  greatest  portraits  of  its  period. 

MASTER  DRAWINGS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NOT  since  the  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the 
Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  in  January  1935, 
has  there  been  any  showing  of  importance  until  the  . 
present  exhibition  of  drawings  was  assembled  by  Dr.  i 
Annemarie  Henle  for  the  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco.  Wisely  not  attempting  i 
to  duplicate  the  brilliant  loan  exhibition  of  paintings 
assembled  for  last  year,  which  under  present  condi-  i 
tions  would  have  been  impossible,  the  fine  arts  section 
of  the  Exposition  has  made  an  admirable  choice,  . 
since  no  display  of  drawings  comparable  to  the  pre- 
sent selection  has  heretofore  been  attempted  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  loans  have  been  secured  from  , 
museums  and  private  collections  chiefly  in  the  east. 
Among  those  represented  are  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  the  Cleve- 
land Museum  of  Art,  Cooper  Union  and  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  the  Pierpont  Morgan  I 
Library,  and  the  collections  of  Joseph  E.  VVidener, 
Paul  J.  Sachs,  Philip  Hofer,  John  Nicholas  Brown, 
Robert  Lehman  and  others. 

In  the  Dutch  section  are  works  by  Hugo  van  der  j 
Goes,  Hieronymus  Bosch,  and  Pieter  Brueghel;  the 
Italian  masters   include   Benozzo   Gozzoli,  Titian, 
Leonardo  and  Filippino  Lippi.  The  Morgan  Library 
is  lending  some  of  its  pen  and  ink  drawings  by  l\ 
Rembrandt;  Mr.  John  Nicholas  Brown  is  contribu- 
ting his  silverpoint  study  of  a  horse  and  rider  by 
Leonardo  which  was  formerly  in  the  Holford  collec-  >  I 
tion  and  is  probably  a  study  for  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi  in  the  Uffizi.  Rubens'  study  for  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  Raising  of  the  Cross  at  Antwerp,  and  Van  I 
Dyck's  portrait  of  Charles  of  Colonna  have  been  lent  i 
from  the  Sachs  collection.  The  former  probably  dates 
from  1609,  when  Rubens  was  preparing  to  execute 
the  altar  painting  for  the  Walpurgia  Church.  Its 
central  panel  was  later  removed  to  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral. The  Van  Dyck  portrait,  which  is  highly  detailed 
in  its  rendering  of  the  head,  is  in  black  crayon  on  1 
white  paper,  dated  1628.  It  is  preliminary  to  one  of  1 
the  engravings  in  the  Iconography. 

The  French  section  of  the  exhibition  is  the  most  *  1 
complete,  beginning  with  Simon  Marmion  and  end- 
ing with  Cezanne.  The  Eighteenth  Century  is  richly 
represented  in  works  by  Lancret,  Largilliere,  Oudry, 
Boucher,  Fragonard  and  Watteau. 

There  are  also  Robert's  magnificent  Park  from  the 
Morgan  Library  and  the  Standing  Figure  of  a  Woman 
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by  Fragonard  (reproduced),  lent  by  Professor  Sachs. 
This  charming  work,  in  sanguine,  is  believed  to  repre- 
sent either  the  daughter  of  the  painter,  Rosalie,  whom 
he  painted  so  delightfully  in  Le  Billet  Doux  of  the 
Bache  collection,  or  his  sister-in-law,  Marguerite 
Gerard,  who  was  also  his  pupil.  The  pose,  though 
arbitrary,  is  portrayed  with  ease  and  grace.  The  sickle- 
like curve  which  runs  from  the  toe  to  the  top  of  the 
head  is  developed  not  only  in  the  vertical  plane  but 
in  the  third  dimension  as  well,  through  a  slight 
inclination  of  the  body — a  subtle  line  difficult  to  seize, 
but  captured  with  precision. 

Marguerite  Gerard,  the  probable  subject,  and 
Marie-Anne,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  the  painter 
in  1769,  both  had  artistic  talent.  The  latter,  who  had 
come  to  Fragonard  as  the  result  of  her  interest  in 
miniature  painting,  presumably  gave  up  her  art  after 
her  marriage,  but  her  younger  sister  Marguerite,  who 
joined  their  establishment,  became  Fragonard's  assist- 
ant and  enjoyed  recognition  of  her  own  with  her 
portraits  and  genre  subjects. 

Boucher's  Tete-a-Tete  from  the  Widener  collection 
(formerly  Haseltine)  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  eighteenth-century  French  art.  This  drawing 
of  a  pair  of  lovers  in  a  woodland  setting  executed  in 
black  chalk  heightened  with  white  has  a  lightness 
and  a  delicacy  which  no  oil  painting  can  attain.  The 
fleeting,  glancing  grace  which  is  born  of  a  moment 
and  passes  with  it  is  kept  in  the  drawing.  Boucher 
made  a  particular  success  with  his  drawings,  exhibit- 
ing them  at  the  Salon, 
which  no  one  before 
him  had  done.  With 
him  the  drawing  was 
not  only  a  preliminary 
or  a  study  for  a  larger 
composition,  but  an 
end  in  itself,  and  many 
of  his  drawings,  like 
the  Tete-a-tete ,  are 
noteworthy  for  their 
finished  perfection. 


POUSSIN'S  'MARS 
AND  VENUS' 
FOR  BOSTON 

A GREAT  canvas 
by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin,  the  Mars  and  Venus 
which  has  been  in  the 
Harcourt  collection  in 
England  since  1 758, 
has  recently  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Museum 


of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Measuring  60  X  84  inches, 
it  is  executed  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  theme.  The 
measured  beauty,  the  dignity  of  movement,  the  lift- 
ing of  the  incidental  to  the  plane  of  the  interpre- 
tative, are  found  here  as  they  appear  again  and  again 
in  Poussin's  works,  whether  the  subject  be  mytho- 
logical, historical,  religious,  or  one  of  his  later  land- 
scapes. A  singular  harmony  is  found  in  Poussin.  The 
serenity  and  order,  the  nobility  of  the  classic  world 
as  he  experienced  it  in  Rome  through  his  study  of 
antique  sculpture  and  his  contact  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  impressed  themselves  on  his  receptive 
intellect.  Except  for  two  years  when  Louis  XIII 
summoned  him  to  take  part  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Louvre,  his  career  was  spent  entirely  in  Rome.  He 
arrived  there  in  great  poverty  in  1624,  being  drawn 
to  that  city  by  his  study  of  engravings  after  Raphael, 
and  finding  in  the  Ludovisi  Titians  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  life-long  enthusiasm.  He  copied  the  Ariadne  in 
JVaxos  from  this  group  in  1629.  In  1630  he  married  a 
French  woman  living  in  Rome  and  took  the  house  on 
Monte  Pincio,  which  became  famous  through  long 
association  with  him.  His  paintings  of  this  period,  to 
which  the  Mars  and  Venus  belongs,  include  the  Venus 
and  Satyrs  of  the  National  Gallery,  London,  the  Youth 
of  Bacchus  at  Chantilly  and  the  Bacchanals  in  the 
Louvre.  They  are  full  of  the  personality  of  their 
painter,  though  subject  and  form  are  derivative. 
Seldom  has  an  artist  so  dependent  on  the  past  been  so 
individual  in  his  treatment  of  it.  There  is  a  contem- 
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plative  mood  in  Poussin,  and  evidence  of  the  restrain- 
ing, moulding  force  of  thought  is  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  borrowed  theme. 

The  Mars  and  Venus  is  not  well  known,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Burlington  House  exhibition  of  1938 
that  it  came  into  contemporary  view.  Unlike  many  of 
Poussin's  canvases  in  which  the  original  colour  may 
only  be  inferred,  due  both  to  his  method  and  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  the  present  painting  is  in  excellent 
state.  The  rose-tinted  robe  in  the  foreground  has  its 
foil  in  the  yellow  canopy  above  the  seated  pair.  The 
robes  of  Venus  are  of  a  light,  reddish  pink;  the  cupid 
at  her  feet  is  draped  in  intense  blue,  a  colour  that 
appears  at  the  right  of  the  picture  also,  in  the  drapery 
of  the  reclining  nymph.  In  the  background  is  the 
seated  river  god  who,  with  his  overturned  jar  of  water, 
appears  so  often  in  the  paintings  of  Poussin,  as  a  rule 
in  reflective  pose,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand. 

In  Poussin's  later  paintings,  landscape  came  to 
dominate  the  figures,  which  were  small,  and  served 
merely  to  introduce  the  human  element.  He  did  not 
conceive  of  Nature  without  Man.  But  in  these  early 
works  the  figures  dominate.  They  are  influenced  by 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  figures  of  Titian,  and  are  brought  together  in  a 
carefully  planned  arrangement,  each  dependent  on 
the  other  in  a  structural  form  which  is  distinctly 
architectural.  This  quality,  which  became  the  out- 
standing characteristic  of  his  final  landscapes,  made  its 
appearance  early  in  his  work  and  remained  to  the  end. 

THIRTEENTH-CENTURY  FIGURES 
OF  CLOVIS  AND  CLOTHAR 

ONE  of  those  fortunate  and  rare  instances  in  which 
the  elements  of  a  Gothic  portal  have  been  re- 
united after  centuries  of  separation  is  offered  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  acquisition  of  the  sculptures 
of  Clovis  and  Clothar,  originally  part  of  the  doorway 
from  the  Abbey  of  Moutiers-Saint-Jean  in  Burgundy, 
which  has  been  in  the  Museum's  ownership  at  the 
Cloisters  since  1932.  Freed  of  a  few  clumsy  touches  of 
the  restorer,  such  as  having  the  heads  reversed 
through  the  decree  of  a  former  owner,  the  statues  are 
now  in  place  in  their  original  niches.  The  means  for 
attaching  them  were  still  in  evidence  and  correspond- 
ed exactly.  Although  the  existence  of  the  figures  had 
long  been  known,  as  well  as  their  association  with  the 
Abbey,  it  had  come  to  be  accepted  that  they  were  not 
from  the  doorway,  as  they  were  said  to  be  too  large 
to  have  fitted  into  the  niches.  In  1900,  while  they 
belonged  to  M.  Ohresser,  a  merchant  at  Moutiers- 
Saint-Jean,  they  were  pronounced  by  M.  Chabeuf, 
President  of  the  Commission  of  Antiquities  in  the 
Cote  d'Or,  to  be  from  the  Abbey  but  not  from  the 


doorway.  This  pronouncement  followed  them  to  the 
Manzi  collection,  which  they  entered  in  1909.  They 
again  came  on  the  market  when  it  was  dispersed  in 
191 9.  It  remained  for  modern  study  from  several 
sources  to  make  the  correction.  Mr.  Rorimer  of  the 
Museum  staff  was  the  first  to  establish  the  connexion 
of  the  figures  with  the  doorway,  and  A.  Vittenet,  in 
his  UAbbaye  de  Moutiers-Saint-Jean,  published  two  years 
ago,  also  suggested  it. 

For  comparison,  there  is  the  thirteenth-century 
figure  of  the  Merovingian  King  Childebert,  originally 
made  for  Saint  Germaine-des-Pres  about  1250  and 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  another  figure  of  Clovis  made 
for  the  Abbey  of  Sainte-Genevieve  in  Paris  and  now 
at  Saint-Denis.  There  are  also  the  sixteen  royal  figures 
which  Saint  Louis  had  placed  in  Saint  Denis  between 
1263  and  1264,  all  of  which  have  the  quality  of 
idealization  characteristic  of  the  present  pair,  and 
follow  a  type,  rather  than  attempt  portraiture.  The 
same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  degree  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  royal  portraits  of  the  transept  at  Reims,  but  in 
some  of  these  a  new  realistic  note  is  sounded.  The 
Clovis  and  Clothar  are  not  touched  by  this  quality. 
They  are  ideal  figures  possessing  calm  majesty  of 
bearing,  who  are  human  brothers  of  angelic  figures 
and  ennobled  saints  and  prophets  in  whose  company 
they  are  found  in  the  thirteenth-century  cathedrals. 

The  precise  origin  of  the  Metropolitan's  acquisi- 
tions is  unknown,  but  the  years  between  1257  and 
1285  saw  the  greatest  activity  in  the  building  of  the 
Abbey.  The  monastery  is  an  ancient  one,  believed  to 
be  the  earliest  in  Burgundy,  existing  even  in  advance 
of  the  period  of  Clovis,  who,  after  his  conversion 
about  496,  granted  it  a  charter  of  immunity  and 
enriched  it  with  land.  This  was  later  confirmed  by 
his  son,  Clothar. 

The  two  figures  are  shown  holding  scrolls  instead 
of  the  usual  sceptre,  perhaps  representing  the  charter. 
The  figures  remained  in  place  possibly  until  the 
Revolution,  when  the  monastery  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  as  it  had  previously  been  attacked  by 
the  Huguenots  in  1567  and  again  later,  they  may 
have  been  removed  at  a  still  earlier  date. 

A  GEORGE  II  BREAKFRONT  CABINET 

THE  English  carved  mahogany  breakfront  cabinet, 
which  is  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of  the 
Symons  Galleries,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  more  re- 
strained type  of  designing  which  William  Kent  was 
capable  of  giving  to  English  furniture  styles  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Furni- 
ture which  absorbed  a  Palladian  character  from 
architecture  was  often  massive  and  laden  with  orna- 
ment, as  Kent's  own  work  is  proof,  but  it  could  be 
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graceful  and  intimate  when  moderation  was  applied. 
Similar  motifs  are  seen  in  the  bookcase  from  the 
Thursby  Pelham  collection  which  is  illustrated  in 
Macquoid  and  Edward's  Dictionary  of  English  Furni- 
ture, vol.  I,  p.  74. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  character  of  design 
of  this  period,  before  the  introduction  of  a  bracket 
or  cabriole  foot  on  large,  heavy  pieces  of  furniture, 
before  pediments  became  broken  or  scrolled,  and 
before  the  mullions  of  the  glazed  doors  took  on  a 
variety  of  geometric  forms.  This  cabinet  rests  solidly 
on  its  base,  and  the  structural  lines  are  emphasized 
rather  than  obscured  by  the  carved  mouldings.  The 
■choice  of  motifs  and  the  quality  of  the  carving  indi- 
cate that  this  example  was  the  production  of  a  superior 
-workshop.  Later  bookcases  tended  to  greater  width,  a 
practical  gain  at  the  cost  of  effectiveness  of  design,  as 
their  lines  range  with  the  wall.  The 
form  of  the  present  piece,  which  is 
of  comparatively  small  size,  allows 
the  central  section,  terminating  in 
the  pediment,  to  dominate  the 
•effect.  Its  individuality  is  strength- 
•ened  by  every  feature,  yet  it  is 
•eminently  practical.  Its  moderate 
dimensions  are  in  contrast  with 
much  of  the  furniture  of  an  age  in 
which  massiveness  appealed  to  the 
taste  of  the  time  and  suited  the  scale 
of  the  interiors.  The  height  at  the 
•centre  of  the  pediment  is  eight  feet, 
and  the  width  a  little  over  six. 

The  bookcase  or  cabinet  of  this 
kind  is  one  of  the  few  English  fur- 
niture types  which  did  not  reappear 
in  American  cabinetmaking.  Our 
«arly  bookcases — few  in  number — 
are  of  Chippendale  and  Sheraton 
design,  and  these  naturally  do  not 
apoear  until  about  the  last  quarter 
■of  the  century.  Bookshelves  were 
more  often  combined  with  the  desk 
as  a  lower  section,  producing  a  sim- 
pler and  smaller  piece  suited  to  a 
different  scale  of  living.  Such  a  de- 
sign as  the  present  one  has  no 
American  counterpart,  unless  some 
rare  example  exists  to  prove  rather 
than  disprove  the  statement. 


A  VENETIAN  PANEL 


quality  in  the  Christ  Hearing  the  Cross  by  Giovanni  Bel- 
lini, formerly  in  the  de  Brissac  collection  in  Paris. 
This  painting,  which  was  in  the  Museum's  Venetian 
exhibition  recently,  has  been  secured  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  late  Edward  Drummond  Libbey.  It  is 
the  original  which  has  inspired  so  many  copies,  of 
which  eleven  are  listed  in  Dr.  Richter's  monograph  on 
Giorgione.  There  is  a  version  in  the  Academy  in  Ro- 
vigo  which  is  upheld  in  some  quarters  as  an  original, 
although  it  is  rejected  by  other  authorities  and  is  not 
included  in  Dr.  Gronau's  volume  in  the  Klassiker  der 
Kunst.  The  panel  in  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum  in  Boston,  which  long  held  Morelli's  attri- 
bution to  Giovanni,  has  been  given  to  no  less  than 
four  painters  by  various  authorities;  Mr.  Philip  Hendy, 
who  catalogued  the  collection,  attributed  it  to  Palma. 

{Concluded  on  page  128) 


THE  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire 
a  Venetian  painting  of  exceptional 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 

THE  FORMATION  OF  AN  ANTIQUE  AND  ART  DEALERS' 
EXPORT  GROUP  :  AN  IMPORTANT  GOVERNMENT  DECISION 


W HATEVER  may  be  said  for  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  one  of  its  drawbacks  is 
the  inordinate  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get 
anything  done.  Debates  and  obstructions,  discussions 
by  committees  and  sub-committees,  masked  as  checks 
and  counter-checks  on  precipitate  action,  all  have  to 
be  overcome,  with  the  result  that  only  too  often  the 
measure  on  the  tapis  is  whittled  down  till  it  becomes  an 
ineffectual  ghost  of  its  original  self,  and  sometimes  bears 
no  resemblance  to  it.  And  how  often  have  we  had  cause 
to  utter  the  fateful  cry  'Too  Late!' 

As  far  back  as  February  last  the  British  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
trade  of  the  country  and  to  its  well-being  generally  to 
do  everything  possible  to  expand  our  exports  and  was 
urging  both  traders  and  banks  to  take  the  necessary 
measures.  But  it  was  only  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  war 
that,  grasping  its  resolution  in  both  hands,  it  decided  on 
action  itself.  We  may  refer  readers  to  our  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  The  Antique  Trades 
in  War-Time,  urging  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
would  keep  these  trades  in  business  and  so  help  the 
common  cause.  As  a  result  of  continuous  pressure  put 
upon  our  overlords,  the  Government  has  at  length 
decided  to  inaugurate  Export  Groups  in  over  one  hun- 
dred different  industries.  And  on  the  eighth  of  July  the 
Export  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officially  recog- 
nized the  formation  of  ''The  Antique  and  Art  Dealers' 
Export  Group.'  To  this  an  executive  committee  has 
since  been  nominated. 

The  following  details  have  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  us  by  the  Chairman.  The  objects  of  this  Group 
are,  firstly,  'to  investigate  all  transport  conditions,  such 
as  freights,  insurance,  packing,  financing  of  sales  and 
other  matters  of  vital  interest  to  exporters,'  and 
secondly,  'to  examine  the  problem  of  how  best  the  ex- 
port of  antiques  and  works  of  art  can  be  increased  and 
speeded  up.'  These  works  of  art,  with  which  the  Group 
will  deal,  fall  into  two  sections : 

( 1 )  All  antique  works  of  art  certified  to  be  over  one 
hundred  years  old.* 

(2)  Works  of  art  produced  by  professional  artists  at  a 
subsequent  date,  such  as  original  paintings  in  oil,  water- 
colour,  crayon,  pastel,  pen  and  ink  and  pencil  draw- 
ings, proof  engravings  printed  by  hand;  sculpture  and 

*  A  principle  adopted  in  the  trade  to  cover  the  word 
antiques. 


statuary;  works  of  art  in  marble,  stone,  terra-cotta, 
wood,  bronze  and  other  metals,  whether  cut  from  solid 
material  -or  cast  in  metal  from  wax,  sand  or  plaster 
moulds;  the  foregoing  not  to  include  such  as  are  made 
by  stencilling,  photo-chemical  or  other  mechanical 
processes  whatsoever. 

All  persons  professionally  engaged  in  the  export  of 
antiques  and  works  of  art  as  above  defined  are  eligible 
for  membership  of  the  Group. 

All  sections  of  the  Group  will  be  represented  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  invites  exporters  to  make  known  to 
it  any  difficulties  which  they  may  be  experiencing  and 
also  to  communicate  to  it  any  practical  suggestions 
which  they  can  put  forward  with  a  view  to  assisting  and 
increasing  export  trade.  The  Export  Council  has  signi- 
fied its  desire  to  receive  any  suggestions  recommended 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Group  and  its 
willingness  to  give  official  assistance  to  facilitate  the 
export  of  the  goods  covered  by  the  Group.  The  primary 
object  of  increasing  our  exports  is,  needless  to  say,  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  greater  dollar  exchange.  While 
collectors  and  lovers  of  antique  works  of  art  cannot  but 
contemplate  with  the  greatest  regret  the  loss  of  our 
cherished  possessions,  the  needs  of  the  country  must 
come  first.  And  antique  works  of  art,  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  are  a  particularly  advantageous  form  of 
export,  since  they  are  already  in  being,  and  make  no 
demands  either  on  raw  materials  or  labour.  However 
much  they  afford  aesthetic  pleasure  to  civilized  society, 
they  are  not  an  absolute  necessity  to  physical  susten- 
ance or  to  the  preservation  of  life. 

The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  has  for  the 
time  being  placed  its  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  Group. 
Dealers,  agents  and  packers  who  are  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  Group  and  who  wish  to  become  members  should 
communicate  with  the  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  E.  Mann 
Dyson,  Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W.i. 
Members  are  asked  for  a  subscription  of  two  guineas, 
towards  a  fund  from  which  postage,  stationery, 
printing  and  clerical  expenses  can  be  paid. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
difficulty  in  shipping  antiques  either  on  sale  or  return, 
or  even  those  definitely  sold,  to  the  United  States.  Far 
from  such  being  the  case,  their  export  is  encouraged 
and  every  facility  given  by  the  authorities.  Under  pre- 
sent regulations  the  British  Customs  will  only  allow  the 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  LOUVAIN  :  BY  EDWARD  ARDIZZONE  :  SHOWN  AT  THE  BRIT- 
ISH WAR  ARTISTS'  EXHIBITION,  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 


export  of  goods  by  permit.  Form  CD. 3 
must  be  obtained  either  through  the  Bank 
of  England  or  from  any  other  authorized 
bank.  This  applies  also  to  goods  which  it  is 
desired  to  send  abroad  on  sale  or  return. 
Payment  must  be  made  in  dollars  or  ster- 
ling purchased  at  the  official  rate  of  ex- 
change and  must  be  made  to  an  approved 
and  specified  bank  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  exporter  must  undertake  to  obtain  the 
purchase  money  by  a  specified  date.  In  the 
case  of  goods  on  approval  the  period  is  usu- 
ally six  months,  though,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, this  may  be  extended  to  twelve.  Fail- 
ing payment,  the  goods  must  be  repatriated. 

By  a  recent  order  jewellery  and  objects 
made  in  gold  must  further  obtain  an  Ex- 
port Licence.  Application  for  this  must  be 
made  to  the  Export  Licensing  Department, 
Inveresk  House,  Strand,  W.C.2. 

The  officers  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Group  are  as  follows  :  Chairman,  Francis  Mallett. 
Vice-Chairmen :  Cecil  F.  Turner  (Stuart  and  Turner) 
and  Alfred  Thomas  (Rochelle  Thomas).  Committee: 
Leonard  Knight,  President  B.A.D.A.,  Philip  Blairman, 
Vice-President  B.A.D.A. :  H.  M.  Lee,  Jun.,  Vice- 
President  B.A.D.A.  ;  S.  W.  Wolsey,  Vice-President 
B.A.D.A.;  Oliver  Brown  (Leicester  Galleries),  E.  P. 
Dawbarn  (Fine  Art  Society),  Gus  Mayer  (Colnaghi  & 
Co.),  the  last  three  representing  the  Society  of  London 
Art  Dealers;  J.  M.  Botibol,  David  Black,  Sydney  Bur- 
ney,  Sidney  Harris  (M.  Harris  &  Sons),  Lionel  Levi 
(Camerons),  Ernest  Maggs  (Maggs  &  Bros.),  Richard 
S.  Norton  (S.  J.  Phillips),  Bernard  Perret 
(Delomosne),  Frank  Partridge,  Victor  Wat- 
son (Crichton  Bros.). 

ARTISTS  OF  FAME  AND  OF  PROMISE 

THAT  there  is  little  evidence  of  activ- 
ity among  painters  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  nothing  new.  Normally  they  are 
working  in  the  open  air,  or,  like  other  folk, 
seeking  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  But 
this  year  is  exceptional.  Most  of  our  promi- 
nent painters  are  otherwise  engaged.  It  is 
now  every  man  to  his  gun,  and  guns  are 
many  and  various  in  kind  and  calibre. 

Among  the  few  galleries  staging  note- 
worthy exhibitions  is  the  Leicester  Galler- 
ies, in  pursuance  of  an  excellent  idea,  with 
a  display  of  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 
by  Artists  of  Fame  and  of  Promise.  The  Directors 
of  the  Leicester  Galleries  can  be  relied  on 
always  to  choose  good  things,  and  the  result 


is  a  quite  pleasing  show.  For  those  who  like  drawings, 
we  may  commend  de  Segonzac's  pen  and  ink  freedom 
in  depicting  a  group  of  horses  and  barges  at  a  Quayside 
and  his  study  in  rhythmic  line  in  the  same  medium 
of  Two  Reclining  Nudes;  Despiau's  Nude,  a  sculptor's 
drawing  of  ponderable  as  well  as  plastic  quality,  C. 
Berard's  Ballet  Design,  Margery  Oliver's  River  Mist, 
Kenneth  Martin's  Nude  on  a  Divan  (pleasing  in  colour 
too),  and  there  are  others  by  such  recognized  masters 
as  Augustus  John,  Epstein,  Gerald  Brockhurst,  Charles 
Conder,  Paul  Gauguin  and  J.  M.  Whistler. 

Among  the  paintings  are  many  small  but  covetable 
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SONNY  GRANT  :  PAINTING  BY  REX  WHISTLER  :  SHOWN  AT  THE 
1940    SUMMER    EXHIBITION,    LEICESTER   GALLERIES,  LONDON 

things,  not  perhaps  of  resounding  import  but  agreeably 
'liveable  with,'  which  is  sometimes  better  for  us  and 
pleasantly  reminiscent  of  experiences,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant. For  instance,  Graham  Bell's  Brunswick  Square, 
January  1940,  which  recalls,  but  without  its  discom- 
forts, our  metropolis  under  snow  during  the  last  un- 
paralleled winter.  In  similar  vein  is  Morland  Lewis's 
excellently  registered  twilight  effect  Snow  in  the  Fulham 
Road.  Morland  Lewis,  I  think,  must  be  a  disciple,  or  at 
least  an  admirer,  of  Sickert,  which  master  is  repre- 
sented by  a  characteristic  Seated  Nude  and  The  Rectory,  a 
white  country  'residence'  of  late  Georgian  type  with 
crinolined  females  and  'peg-topped'  males  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  all  likelihood  a  transcript  from  a  photograph 
of  the  early  seventies.  And  there  is  Sir  William  Nichol- 
son's Com  clu  Dragon,  Paris,  which  brings  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  old  street  with  its  metal  wares  displayed,  the 
sheen  of  which  the  artist  revels  in.  The  sale  of  old  metal 
wares  is  a  popular  calling  to-day.  Sir  William  has 
also  painted  The  ' Marquis  Wellington'  Jug  so  superbly, 
that  one  is  tempted  almost  to  grasp  at  it.  Very  pleasant 
colour  distinguishes  Rodrigo  Moynihan's  The  Hay- 
stack, and  his  excellent  still-life,  which  by  the  way 
shows  him  to  be  sensitive  to  textures,  Donald  Tower's 
well-composed  Vale  of  Health,  Ethel  Walker's  Roses 
against  the  Sea,  and  Jo  Jones's  La  Chambre  Jaune — a  nude 


girl  with  fruits.  Equally  worthy  of  note  are  Rex 
Whistler's  Lord  Anglesey,  The  Letter  and  the  little  head 
study  Sonny  Grant.  Nor  must  the  Lady  Patricia  Ram- 
say's accomplished  Garden  Bluebells  be  overlooked. 
Many  other  well-known  names  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  present  exhibition  will  continue  till  mid- 
September,  but  with  some  changes  and  additions,  and 
will  be  followed  by  an  important  selection  of  new 
paintings  by  Sir  William  Nicholson  and  water-colour 
studies  of  flowers  by  Jacob  Epstein. 

AN  OLD  'RED  HERRING'  DISINTERRED 

IN  his  last  article,  How  to  Appreciate  Art,  part  IX,  in  the 
July  Apollo,  Mr.  Herbert  Furst  harks  back  to  the 
despoliation  of  the  Velazquez  Silver  Philip,  which  de- 
plorable incident  raised  such  an  outcry  in  1936-7.  He 
has  dragged  the  old  red  herring  across  the  path  again 
and  perhaps  hopes  to  have  the  whole  pack  hallooing 
after  it.  Dealing  with  the  'patina'  bestowed  by  those 
alleged  Old  Masters,  'Time  and  Varnish,'  and  after 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  'restoration'  was  a 
success,  Mr.  Furst  proceeds,  '  The  "white  and  raw 
look"  is  precisely  what  was  criticized  in  the  restored 
"Philip  IV."  It  follows  then  that  his  admirers  (Velaz- 
quez') have  in  fact  not  been  praising  him  for  his 
achievement  but  that  "mellow  and  rich  tone  which 
time  alone  must  have  given  them"  ' — and  more  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Furst  has  either  forgotten  the  circumstances  of 
the  'storm  of  indignation'  (his  own  words)  rightly 
aroused,  or  has  completely  misunderstood  them.  I  The 
will  look  up  the  published  correspondence  in  the  case, 
he  will  find  that  the  outcry  against  the  crime  raised  by 
painters  and  experts  (for  crime  it  was)  was  not  based 
upon  the  removal  of  dirt  and  varnish,  nor  upon  their 
admiration  for  'patina,'  but  upon  the  demonstrable 
and  proven  fact,  borne  out  by  the  photographs,  that 
the  painter's  own  handiwork  had  suffered  and  much  of 
the  surface  pigment  had  come  away  in  the  process.  We 
may  particularly  refer  to  Mr.  Francis  Howard's  (an 
expert  restorer  himself)  article  The  Silver  Philip  in  The 
Connoisseur  for  March  1937,  in  which  he  summed  up 
the  controversy,  and  to  our  own  article  Cleaning  or 
Scarifying  in  the  preceding  issue. 

In  the  latter  we  remarked — 'The  "patina"  argu- 
ment, referring  to  the  loss  of  surface  quality  given  by 
age,  having  been  raised  by  one  or  two  writers,  has  been 
used  as  a  general  Aunt  Sally  by  the  defenders  of  the 
"restoration"  party  in  the  recent  dispute,  but  this  need 
not  be  taken  seriously.'  The  patina  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  complaint. 

Our  views  were  endorsed  by  an  imposing  list  of 
artists  and  art  experts,  whereas  the  defence  was,  with 
few  exceptions,  conducted  by  a  heterogeneous  medley 
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ol"  non-experts.  Fortunately  the  demonstration  had  a 
salutary  effect.  Mr.  Furst  has  not  only  been  raising  a 
false  scent,  but  to  change  the  metaphor,  barking  up 
ihe  wrong  tree. 

NORTH  ITALIAN  STEEL  BOXES 

MR.  GORDON  ROE  sends  us  the  following  letter, 
which  he  has  received  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann, 
Keeper  of  the  King's  Armouries,  etc. :  My  Dear  Roe,  I 
have  been  reading  your  article  in  the  June  month's 
Connoisseur,  and  I  think  I  can  throw  light  on  the  name 
Acqua  Fresca  on  the  steel  box  dated  1694.  There  are  in 
existence  several  firearms  bearing  this  name ;  a  pair  of 
flintlock  pistols  in  the  Due  de  Dino  collection  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  described  in  the 
catalogue  as  being  signed  on  the  interior  of  the  locks : 
' Acqua  Fresca  a  Bari.'  There  is  an  arquebus  with  the  lock 
signed  ' Acqua  Fresca"  and  the  barrel  signed  'Matias  de 
Baeza  Leizo  En  Florenzia  ano  iyog'  in  the  Armeria  Reale 
at  Turin,  and  a  detached  flint-lock  signed  by  him  is  in 
the  Stibbert  Museum  at  Florence.  His  full  name  seems 
to  have  been  Bastiano  Acquafresca.  The  notes  which  I 
made  on  him  for  the  de  Cosson  Dictionary  are  now 
stored  for  safety  in  the  country,  and  I  am  writing  from 
memory,  but  there  is  at  least  one  further  example  of  his 
work  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  Gonella  assumed 
that  he  worked  at  Pistoia,  which  would  correspond 
with  his  having  engraved  the  locks  for  a  gun  made  at 
Florence,  but  I  do  not  know  how  he  would  explain  the 
locative  'A  Bari'  on  the  de  Dino  pistols.  Bari  was  at  that 
time  in  the  Spanish  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  there 
exist  instances  of  fine  steelwork  made  at  Naples  at  that 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  on  the  Dino 
pistols  may  have  been  misread,  and  the  name  be  in  fact 
Barghi.  Barghi,  or  Barghe,  is  near  Brescia,  and  one  of 
the  Cominazzi  worked  there  at  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  which  would  fit  in  with  your  inclusion 
of  this  box  among  examples  of  North  Italian  and 
particularly  Brescian  work. 

Yours  sincerely, 
F.  Gordon  Roe,  Esq.  (Signed)  J.  G.  Mann. 

FIFTH  SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
AT   THE   ROYAL  INSTITUTE 

A MISCELLANEOUS  gathering  of  small,  and 
with  few  exceptions  unimportant,  works  to  the 
number  of  280  is  ranged  along  the  walls  at  the  Royal 
Institute,  Piccadilly.  It  is  a  rather  dreary  show,  sel- 
dom rising  to  a  decent  standard  of  technical  profici- 
ency and  entirely  lacking  in  enterprise.  The  women 
outstrip  the  men  by  close  upon  a  hundred  exhibits. 
This  kind  of  amateurism  results  generally  in  the  pro- 


duction of  footling  little  landscapes,  'still  lifes'  or  por- 
traits of  friendly  sitters.  Fortunately  there  is  a  leaven- 
ing, though  very  small,  of  competent  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Exhibition  Council.  War  havoc  is  clearly 
evident  from  the  absence  of  so  many  professional 
exhibitors  this  year. 

There  is  a  pleasant  quality  imposed  upon  the 
scholarship  of  Frank  Emanuel's  Villeneuve-sur-Lot.  An 
old  masterish  attempt  on  grey  paper  by  Edwin  Harris, 
A  Sussex  Ruin,  very  nearly  succeeds  and  Olive  Bourne's 
The  Sisters  of  Bethany  is  one  of  the  rare  efforts  at  figure 
composition  and  colour  arrangement.  The  West 
Room  was  almost  barren  of  anything  worth  mention 
beyond  Beryl  Grant's  rather  spirited  effort  Brighton, 
Summer  igjg  and  Oliver  Horsley  Gotch's  Chartres  by 
Moonlight,  a  robust  water-colour,  which  has  some 
truth  of  effect.  In  the  large  South  Gallery,  we  note 
the  more  commendable  works  of  the  professionals. 
Among  these  are  Rounding  up  the  Straggler,  and  Advance 
Australia!  (H.M.A.S.  Sydney),  two  Marines  dealing  with 
episodes  of  the  present  war,  by  Arthur  J.  W.  Burgess, 
R.I.,  two  small  landscape  studies,  vivaciously  handled 
by  Reginald  Eves,  R.A.,  Mr.  W.  E.  Webster's  clever 
nude  Mermaid,  Edward  Seago's  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Pownall,  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  Alfred  Wolmark's  The  Mirror, 
Charles  Spencelayh's  Two  Books — Love  and  Hate,  a 
still-life  showing  a  Bible  opened  at  the  Revelation  and 
Hitler's  Mein  KampJ,  cheek  by  jowl,  the  former  being 
illuminated  by  a  sunbeam,  and  the  whole  painted 
with  the  artist's  intense  realism  and  painstaking  detail. 

IN  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  Miss  J.  P.  Benson  (of 
Messrs.  How  of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.)  takes  exception  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  C.R.B.'s  review  of  Antiques  on  a 
Modest  Income,  by  Sheila  Stuart,  on  p.  82  of  our  August 
issue.  She  writes:  'The  inference  would  seem  defin- 
itely to  be  that  dealers  do  not,  when  bidding  for  clients, 
obtain  goods  for  them  at  less  than  the  price  they 
would  have  paid  themselves.  This  constitutes  a  most 
serious  and  unjustifiable  reflection  on  the  integrity  of 
the  antique  trade  in  general.  To  my  certain  know- 
ledge many  if  not  all  dealers,  when  buying  on  com- 
mission, do  their  best  to  obtain  goods  for  their  clients 
as  low  as  they  possibly  can,  and,  particularly  in  cases 
where  they  have  advised  with  regard  to  purchase,  in 
my  opinion  more  often  than  not  they  obtain  the  goods 
for  their  clients  at  sums  well  below  what  they  would 
have  been  prepared  to  pay  themselves.  Dealers  can- 
not buy  everything  and  generally  are  only  too  glad  to 
act  on  commission  and  do  the  best  they  possibly  can 
for  their  clients. 

'I  hope  you  will  find  space  to  publish  this,  as  I  feel 
most  strongly  that  the  imputation  contained  in 
"C.R.B.'s"  review  should  be  repudiated  immediately, 
appearing  as  it  does  in  a  magazine  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  "The  Connoisseur."  '  (Signed)  J.  P.  Benson. 
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SICKERT,  THE  MAN ;  AND  HIS  ART :  RANDOM 
REMINISCENCES 

By  William  Henry  Stephenson 

(Southport:  Robert  Johnson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  50  copies 
only.  7s.  6d.) 

THIS  is  a  slim  quarto  of  78  pages  with  illustrations, 
facsimiles  of  letters,  telegrams,  etc.,  and  hardly 
bears  out  the  comprehensiveness  implied  in  the 
first  part  of  the  title.  The  second  part  describes  it  better. 
For  it  is  the  author's  personal  account  of  his  dealings 
with  Mr.  Sickert  (whom  he  first  met  in  1923),  accom- 
panied by  some  short  articles  by  his  hero,  contributed 
to  the  'Southport  Visiter'1  in  1924  and  a  lecture  deliv- 
ered at  the  Southport  Science  and  Art  Schools  in  the 
same  year.  The  whole  matter  of  the  book,  as  regards 
the  writer's  personal  contact  with  the  artist,  is  therefore 
covered  by  a  period  of  little  more  than  twelve  months. 
Further,  there  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Clive  Bell's  preface  to 
the  Sickert  Exhibition  at  the  Eldar  Gallery  (now  ex- 
tinct) in  1 919.  Mr.  Stephenson,  who  is  clearly  a  devout 
admirer  of  the  protean  Mr.  Sickert — first  as  Walter, 
then  as  Walter  Richard  and  now  as  Richard — in  his 
book  quotes  him  on  the  authority  of  the  Daily  Mail  as 
'Our  Greatest  Living  Painter.'  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
scandalous  that  at  the  age  of  eighty  he  should  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  civil  pension.  We  know  that  his 
paintings  and  etchings  are  ranked  highly  and  also  that 
high  prices  for  them  are  demanded  by  the  dealers.  There 
is  something  very  wrong  here. 

Mr.  Sickert  is  a  deft  verbal  fencer,  sprightly  in  attack 
and  defence,  though  his  parades  are  sometimes  compli- 
cated. His  sentences  are  often  long,  but  his  reasonings 
are  sound  and  clear.  Wholeheartedly  are  we  with  him 
in  his  estimate  of  the  late  Roger  Fry's  judgments.  Mr. 
Sickert  uses  his  eyes  to  some  purpose  and  will  have  none 
other  test  of  a  work  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  self-contra- 
dictory sophists  and  special  pleaders.  As  one  of  many  in- 
stances of  his  observation  he  has  noticed  of  Courbet  'The 
shore  he  represents  must  have  been  meant  for  rocks  and 
shingle.  ...  It  looks  either  like  dead  leaves,  or  cork  or 
tobacco.'  He  is  perfectly  right.  'Take  your  opinions,'  he 
says,  'neither  from  me,  nor  from  Mr.  Fry,  but  from  the 
evidence  of  what  Horace  calls  your  "faithful  eyes."  ' 

There  are  some  unaccountable  errors  in  the  spelling 
of  proper  names,  probably  slips,  or  misprints,  but  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  corrected.  On  page  37 
the  name  Manet  (line  7)  should  read  Monet,  a  mistake 
easily  made,  but  most  misleading.  On  page  63 
Mr.  Fry's  Vision  and  Design  is  given  as  Vista  and  Design. 
Cumberland  Market  can  hardly  be  described  as  near 


the  Tottenham  Court  Road,  as  it  is  adjacent  to  Regent's- 
Park.  And  on  page  1  o  the  reference  to  the  painter's  loss 
of  his  'second'  wife  should  surely  have  been  to  the  loss 
of  his  first  wife. — H.G.F. 


SCOTS  BALLADS 
Robert  Burns,  Limner 
(London:  Seeley  Service  &  Co.  Crown  folio.  300 
numbered  copies  on  Japan  in  buckram-backed 
boards,  at  3  guineas;  Edition  de  Luxe,  50  copies  on  } 
hand-made   paper   sumptuously   bound    at  6 
guineas  net) 

THIS  distinguished  Scottish  artist  could  have  cho-  , 
sen  no  grander  theme  upon  which  to  improvise 
than  the  five  immortal  poems  that  form  the  text  of 
this  magnificent  volume.  Each  is  a  masterpiece  im- 
mensely famous  wherever  the  loveliest  reliques  of  an- 
cient minstrelsy  are  cherished. 

Forty  years  ago  Mr.  Burns  met  the  late  Bruce  Home ; 
they  were  drawn  together  by  their  mutual  love  of  the  { 
auld  sangs  of  Scotland.  'I  was  interested  (says  Mr.  J 
Burns)  to  find  that  most  of  his  versions  (of  the  ballads)  , 
differed  from  those  published  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  \ 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  it  was  then  that  I 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  collaboration  in  compil-  \„ 
ing  a  hand-written  and  illustrated  book  of  Scots  Bal-  f 
lads.  Several  years  passed  in  collating  the  various  ver- 
sions.'  Another  thirty  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  Mr.  Burns,  then  sixty  years  of  age,  found  time  j 
to  devote  himself  to  the  great  work  he  had  so  long 
dreamed  of.   After  four  years  of  labour  he  had  j 
completed  the  writing  and  illumination  in  colour  and  ] 
gold  of  three  superb  manuscript  volumes,  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Hunter  Crawford, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

Since  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  these  volumes  in  " 
colour  must  have  put  the  price  at  a  prohibitive  figure  J  j 
for  the  majority  of  would-be  buyers,  Mr.  Burns,  about  • 
three  years  ago,  'began  the  rendering  of  these  ballads  j 
in  black  and  white,  so  that  they  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  collectors  at  reasonable  cost.'  Such  briefly  is 
the  history  of  the  present  folio  volume  containing  five  \  i 
selected  ballads:  (1)   The  Wyfe  of  Usher's  Well,  (2)  , 
Helen  of  Kirkconnel,  (3)  Sir  Patric  Spens,  (4)  The  Twa  '  1 
Corbies,  and  (5)   The  Cruelle  Sister,  perhaps  better  , 
known,  from  its  refrain,  as  Binnorie. 

Every  page  of  this  book  is  a  work  of  art.  The  Gothic 
script,  though  admirable  to  the  eye,  may  be  criticized 
as  obscure.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been  possible  to 
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combine  easier  legibility  with  equal  beauty;  though 
perhaps  the  undoubtedly  antique  character  of  the 
pages  might  have  suffered  in  the  process.  The  illustra- 
tions are  always  powerful  and  dramatic  and  often  of 
great  merit.  It  is  in  those  plates  where  birds  and  beasts 
and  ships  are  introduced  that  the  artist  is  pre-eminent. 
Some  of  the  human-figure-subjects  are  too  rigid  and 
over  heavy  in  treatment,  but  such  illustrations  as  the 
two  cocks  in  the  first  ballad,  the  'twa  corbies'  in  the 
weird  poem  of  that  name,  and  the  double  plate  of  the 
hart  and  hound  in  the  same,  command  the  highest 
praise :  the  harmony  attained  between  naturalism  and 
stylization  is  altogether  admirable. 

Taken  as  an  entire  group,  the  illustrations  to  Sir 
Patric  Spens  are  the  most  successful  of  all.  Here  the 
pages  of  text  are  embellished  by  the  coats  of  arms, 
brilliantly  achieved,  of 'the  Scots  lords.'  The  plates  of 
Spence's  ill-fated  ship  are  masterpieces  of  descriptive 
and  decorative  design;  the  interpretation  of  that  won- 
derful stanza  commencing: 

'  /  saw  the  new  mune  late  yestreen, 
WV  the  auld  mune  in  her  arm;' 

could  not,  we  think,  by  any  imagination  be  surpassed. 
The  variations  in  the  text  of  this  celebrated  ballad,  as 
here  transcribed  from  Bruce  Home's  manuscript  ver- 
sion, are  extremely  interesting.  Various  texts  have 
appeared  in  Percy's  Reliques,  Scott's  Minstrelsy,  Jam- 
ieson's  Popular  Ballads,  Buchan's  Ancient  Ballads,  and 
Finlay's  Scottish  Historical  and  Romantic  Ballads.  Gard- 
ner's version  in  The  Ballad  Minstrelsy  of  Scotland  is  a 
compound  of  Scott's,  Buchan's  and  Finlay's.  Gardner 
cites  six  versions,  other  than  Home's,  of  Binnorie,  and 
the  present  reviewer  introduced  an  old  burlesque 
version  of  Northern  English  provenance  to  the  Rymour 
Club  in  Edinburgh  some  vears  ago. — G.R.C. 

ENGLISH  WATER-COLOURS.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Laurence  Binyon 

(London:  B.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  ios.  6d.  net) 

BOOKS  that  impress  upon  students  and  the  world 
in  general  the  supremacy  of  English  water-colour 
painting  are  to  be  heartily  commended.  Girtin,  Cot- 
man  and  Bonington,  three  masters,  waited  nearly  a 
century  for  just  recognition.  Yet,  with  Constable  and 
Turner,  these  artists,  as  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon  rightly 
says,  'initiated  that  forward  movement  in  landscape 
painting  which  was  so  vitally  to  influence  the  art  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century:  and  in  this  particular  period  it 
was  English  landscape  painting  which  led  the  world.' 

The  time,  of  course,  was  the  fifty  years  between 
1780  and  1830.  During  that  half  century  the  best 
water-colours  of  all  were  painted.  Choice  of  the  twelve 
classics  in  this  book — two  Girtins,  three  Cotmans,  one 


Bonington,  one  Constable  and  five  Turners — is  ad- 
mirable, even  if  the  substitution  of  a  Peter  de  Wint 
and  a  Mueller  for  two  of  the  Turners  would  have  given 
more  variety  of  personality.  But  it  is  captious  to  ask 
for  more. 

The  book  is  essentially  beautiful  in  spirit  and  pro- 
duction, the  colour-plates  taken  directly  from  the 
original  drawings  and  printed  in  eight-colour  process 
on  the  Iris  Press  in  Switzerland,  giving  a  remarkably 
mellow  quality  to  the  illustrations.  Here  is  something 
of  permanent  value  and  interest  at  a  low  price.  At  a 
time  when  the  difficulties  of  producing  art  books  is 
well  known,  Messrs.  Batsford  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  singularly  enterprising  effort. — A.B. 

DOMESTIC  SILVER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
IRELAND 

By  Edward  Wenham 

(London :  Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University 
Press.  5s.  net) 

MR.  WENHAM'S  Domestic  Silver  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1 93 1 .  A  cheap  edition  followed  in  1 935, 
and  its  well-deserved  and  continued  popularity  has 
now  justified  a  reprinting  of  the  less  costly  production. 
Both  editions  were  reviewed  in  The  Connoisseur,  and 
on  re-reading  there  seems  no  reason  either  to  add  to 
or  to  modify  anything  that  was  then  written.  Recent 
researches  have  called  for  no  alteration  in  the  brief 
outlines  of  the  histories  of  the  various  main  groups 
surveyed  by  the  author — drinking  vessels,  porringers 
and  posset-pots,  candlesticks,  tea-pots  and  so  forth. 
It  however  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wenham  has  not 
seen  his  way  to  modify  one  or  two  statements  made 
regarding  some  of  the  sociological  and  archaeological 
by-paths  of  his  subject.  He  writes  with  authority  upon 
silver,  but  he  is  a  far  from  reliable  guide  when  dealing 
even  briefly  with  the  origin  of  social  customs,  such  as 
the  doffing  of  the  hat  to  a  woman  or  on  entering  a 
house.  He  asserts  that  this  arose  from  the  practice  of 
removing  the  knightly  helmet,  as  a  gesture  of  confi- 
dence, when  drinking.  It  is  far  older  than  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hat  was  regularly  worn 
indoors,  even  in  sacred  buildings,  until  the  middle  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century. 

It  is  always  problematical  to  what  extent  the  tricks 
of  the  'faker'  should  be  exposed.  Such  revelations  may 
well  frighten  a  would-be  collector  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  will  abandon  all  intention  of  ever  acquiring  a 
piece  of  silver  for  himself;  they  may  encourage  the 
'faker'  to  redouble  his  efforts  to  deceive.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction  that  despite 
these  disadvantages  the  beginner  should  have  his  eyes 
fully  opened  to  the  pitfalls  in  his  path.  Until  he  realizes 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger  he  cannot  possibly  guard 
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against  it.  And  no  one  who  will  ever  become  a  true 
enthusiast  can  be  put  off  by  the  dangers  of  his  task. 
Mr.  Wenham  in  these  circumstances  might  with  ad- 
vantage to  his  readers  have  considerably  extended  his 
chapter  on  forgeries.  What  he  says  is  entertaining,  but 
not  very  enlightening,  and  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
well-known — to  the  few — series  of  forged  marks. 

It  is  entirely  incorrect  to  describe  Mr.  Wenham  on 
the  dust  jacket  as  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur.  He 
was  so  at  the  time  the  second  edition  was  brought  out, 
and  conceivably  the  publishers  are  now  using  up  old 
jackets.— C.R.B. 

THIS  IS  ENGLAND 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Geoffrey  Holme.  Commen- 
tary by  Herbert  B.  Grimsditch 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications, 
15s.  net) 

THOUGH  exact  comparison  of  different  tech- 
niques is  impossible,  one  is  tempted  to  liken  this 
very  attractive  volume  to  a  'documentary  short' :  one 
of  those  briefer  'interest  films'  that  frequently  win  ap- 
plause when  more  ambitious  'story'  features  leave  an 
audience  wistfully  eyeing  the  exits.  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Holme's  purpose  is  simply  'to  provide  a  picture  of  Eng- 
land, its  people  and  their  occupations, ...  as  they  really 
are,'  and,  be  it  added,  in  more  normal  times  than  these. 
He  has  achieved  his  intention  successfully,  in  a  series  of 
double-page  spreads  each  carrying  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of,  say,  half  a  dozen  photographs  representative  of 
an  individual  phase  of  the  national  characteristics. 
Thus,  while  on  one  hand  we  are  treated  to  glimpses  of 
the  Navy,  Army  and  R.A.F.,  we  are  given  none  the  less 
effective  reminders  of  Coal,  Gas  and  Electricity,  Iron 
and  Steel,  Bank  Holiday,  Clothes,  Sport  and  numerous 
other  facets  of  life.  The  traditional  aspect  of  England, 
its  scenery,  timbered  houses,  cathedrals  and  customs 
are  remembered,  but  are  not  overstated.  Indeed, 
though  omissions  there  must  be  in  a  book  that  is,  after 
all,  of  an  impressionistic  order,  the  general  effect  is  so 
good  as  to  render  them  almost  unnoticeable.  Perhaps 
when  the  Press  is  rightly  included,  some  representation 
might  have  been  given  to  the  glories  of  Literature;  and 
the  films  section  ignores  documentaries,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  this  country  is  particularly  apt,  and 
could  easily  be  more  so,  given  greater  encouragement. 
(Incidentally,  on  p.  2,  an  acknowledgment  to  the 
College  of  Arms  needs  adjustment.) 

However,  to  summarize  everything  in  a  series  of  brief 
impressions  is  beyond  man's  power,  and  it  should  be 
stressed  that,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Holme's  sequences, 
threaded  on  an  agreeably  gossiping  commentary  by 
Mr.  Herbert  B.  Grimsditch,  give  a  true  and  attractive 
synthesis  of  English  life  and  manners. — F.G.R. 


MODELLING  FOR  AMATEURS.  By  Clifford  and 
Rosemary  Ellis.  SIMPLE  METALWORK.  By 
E.  Kronquist  and  A.  G.  Pelikan.  'How  to  do  it' 
Series,  Nos.  20  and  23. 

(London:  The  Studio  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Studio 
Publications  Inc.  7s.  6d.  boards;  10s.  6d.  cloth;  and 
7s.  6d.  boards) 

NO  would-be  collector  and  no  critic  should  be 
without  some  considerable  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  many  handicrafts  which  enter  into  the 
subject  that' he  intends  to  make  or  has  made  his  own. 
This  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  many  professionals 
and  most  dilettanti  lack  this  essential  knowledge.  Few 
even  realize  the  number  of  crafts  and  processes  fami- 
liarity with  which  is  implied  in  so  seemingly  simple  a 
subject  as  the  study  of  old  ironwork.  It  involves  ap- 
preciation of  the  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  of  steel,  of  the  techniques 
employed  in  tinning,  silvering,  gilding  and  dama- 
scening; in  etching,  engraving,  embossing  and  chas- 
ing; in  bluing  and  russeting;  in  brass  and  copper 
brazing,  welding  and  soldering.  It  is  of  course  not 
essential  that  the  amateur  or  critic  should  be  both  a 
master  hammerman  and  an  enricher,  but  he  must 
know  how  the  artists  of  the  past  achieved  their  ends. 
Of  what  value  can  be  the  criticism  and  pronounce- 
ment of  an  amateur  upon  the  authenticity,  age  and 
origin  of  a  piece  of  old  ironwork  if  he  has  never 
handled  hammer  and  file — and  incidentally  if  he 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  natural  and  laboratory 
chemistry?  He  must  be  able  to  handle  tools,  first 
those  of  the  modern  sort  and  then  those  of  the  past; 
he  should  learn  what  could  be  done  with  them,  and 
what  were  their  effects  upon  metal.  The  second  of 
these  two  books  will  help  him  a  long  way  upon  the 
road  to  this  necessary  proficiency.  Again  to  model  in  a 
competent  manner,  and  to  take  casts,  are  as  invaluable 
accomplishments  for  every  practical  antiquary  to  pos- 
sess as  is  the  ability  to  draw  or  to  take  a  photograph. 
Frequently  he  must  find  himself  many  miles  from  the 
nearest  restorer,  when  he  must  depend  upon  his  own 
resources  for  the  preservation  of  some  crumbling  relic 
of  antiquity,  even  perhaps  of  its  vanishing  impression 
in  a  bed  of  sand.  Clifford  and  Rosemary  Ellis  had  not 
such  circumstances  in  mind  when  they  wrote.  Their 
book  was  designed  principally  for  children,  who  'are 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  of  amateur  modellers.' 
Nevertheless  every  line  they  have  written  will  afford 
guidance  for  practitioners  of  maturer  years  and  of 
more  sober  enthusiasms.  None  of  the  authors  relies 
solely  upon  the  written  word  to  convey  their  meaning 
to  their  readers,  and  both  books  are  extremely  well 
illustrated  by  photographs  and  drawings  showing 
every  stage  in  carrying  out  any  particular  piece  of 
work. — C.A.E. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  A  PAINTER 
The  Authorized  Life  of  Philip  de  Laszlo 
By  Owen  Rutter 
(London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  2 is.  net.  Illustrated) 

AS  a  successful  portrait  painter  Laszlo  stood  easily 
.a  head  and  shoulders  above  any  possible  rival. 
He  had  no  peer  in  the  art  of  pleasing.  He  was  the  lion 
of  society  limners  in  our  time.  His  reputation  was  uni- 
versal. He  painted  over  two  thousand  portraits:  pon- 
tiffs and  emperors,  all  the  rank  and  talent  and  beauty 
of  his  day,  everyone  from  Count  Boni  de  Castellane 
to  Mussolini,  who  handed  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 

Any  doubt  of  his  absolute  pre-eminence  as  a  prince- 
ly portraitist  is  dismissed  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
'Orders  conferred  on  Philip  de  Laszlo'  appended  to 
this  volume.  His  Orders  of  Knighthood,  Commander- 
ships,  Grand  Crosses  and  other  distinguished  titles 
numbered  twenty-two.  He  was  awarded  thirteen  Gold 
Medals,  two  Silver  Medals,  a  Gold  Bronze,  and  a 
Bronze  Medal,  by  the  foremost  Academies  of  Art 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is,  then,  among  the  'stars'  of  society  portrait  paint- 
ing that  Laszlo  belongs,  and  comparative  criticism  of 
his  art  begins  and  ends  in  that  category.  Beside  the 
greatest  of  the  genus,  such  as  Velazquez  and  Van  Dyck, 
beside  Reynolds  or  Gainsborough  or  Raeburn,  he  has 
obviously  no  place.  It  is  with  such  masters  of  the  craft 
as  Lely  and  Kneller,  as  Lawrence  and  Winterhalter, 
that  he  must  be  classified  and  his  achievement  assessed. 
Like  these,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  gift  of 
making  the  most  of  his  subject,  of  painting  each  sitter 
as  that  sitter  wished  to  be  painted,  without  deliberate 
flattery,  but  with  the  determined  object  of  painting 
people  after  their  own  hearts'  image.  Such  tactics, 
when  accompanied  by  an  adequate  command  of  form 
and  colour,  and  a  graceful  and  fluent  facility  for  pose, 
are  always  successful.  Always,  too,  the  net  result  of  a 
career  expended  in  such  labours  is  mixed  and  unequal. 
Superficiality  is  the  invariable  defect  of  such  artists; 
but  in  the  best  of  them,  like  Laszlo  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  classed  him,  the  general  level  of  accom- 
plishment is  high,  with  a  small  proportion  of  lapses 
and  a  smaller  of  really  brilliant  portraits,  painted  with 
special  affection  at  some  hour  of  unusual  inspiration. 

The  Life  of  Laszlo  (born  in  Budapest  1869,  died  in 
London  1937)  is  in  its  way  a  career  of  wonder.  As  he 
advances  from  his  humble  origin  to  his  triumphant 
celebrity,  splendour  and  opulence  gather  about  him. 
But  the  life-portrait  of  this  portraitist  has  shadows 
more  tenebrous  than  any  found  in  the  creations  of  his 
brush.  Of  sorrow  and  trial  he  had  a  full  share,  the 
blackest  period  being  the  evil  days  of  the  19 14- 18  war. 
It  is  well  that  this  kindly  and  sensitive  man  should 
have  been  spared  the  mental  suffering  he  must  have 


endured  had  lie  lived  to  see  the  tempest  that  has  burst 
upon  us  now. 

Through  the  life  of  Laszlo  runs  a  thread  of  the  purest 
romance,  a  romance  which  transcends  the  triumphs 
of  his  art,  which  transcends  even  that  strength  and 
nobility  of  character  which  he  indubitably  possessed. 
The  love-story  of  Laszlo  and  the  English  Lucy  who 
became  his  wife,  is  an  idyll  the  charm  and  sanctity  of 
which  outlived  the  years. 

Mr.  Owen  Rutter  has  recounted  the  history  of  this 
eminent  artist  with  genuine  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. It  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  a  man  who  in  his 
later  years  repeated  often:  'I  would  like  to  live  my 
life  all  over  again,'  and  who  in  his  last  illness  ex- 
claimed: 'Life  is  so  glorious!' — C.R.C. 

MUSEUM  OF  LIVING  ART:  A.  E.  GALLATIN 
COLLECTION 

(New  York:  George  Grady  Press.  $2.00  postpaid) 

OPENED  in  1927,  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Living  Art  was  founded  to  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  studying  what  Mr.  Gallatin  calls  the 
'most  important  and  recent  developments  of  twentieth- 
century  painting.'  It  commences,  ancestrally,  with 
Cezanne,  Seurat,  Matisse  and  Utrillo,  and  comes 
down  by  way  of  Picasso  to  Schwitters,  and  more  recent 
exponents  of 'break-away'  tendencies.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  illustrations  in  this  part-catalogue,  part-com- 
mentary, the  collection  seems  to  be  a  very  mixed  bag, 
though  this  has  not  restrained  the  compilers  from  re- 
markable flights  of  appreciative  prose.  Of  certain  torn 
paper  compositions  by  Jean  Arp,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  that  'the  emotion  is  dominated  by  a  restrained 
austerity  such  as  western  art  had  never  quite  recap- 
tured since  the  vase-paintings  of  the  archaic  Greeks.' 
And:  'The  almost  limitless  production  that  has  re- 
sulted from  Picasso's  flexible  career  probably  indicates 
the  most  formidable  display  of  actual  talent  that  the 
world  has  witnessed  in  several  centuries.'  However,  in 
another  part  of  the  book  we  are  advised  that  'Formal 
criticism  in  the  plastic  arts  is  a  parasitic  growth.  A 
painting.  .  .  asks  merely  to  be  looked  at.'  One  leaves 
the  compilers  to  make  up  their  minds  which  way  they 
will  have  it.  Meanwhile,  renewed  study  of  the  illustra- 
tions strengthens  my  belief  that  they  are  taking  things 
much  too  seriously  in  this  book.  To  investigate  a  man 
like  Juan  Gris  (at  his  best)  may  be  one  thing,  but  to 
pontificate  about  stuff  that  reminds  me  of  bathroom 
wallpaper  or  the  more  fatuous  doodles  on  a  telephone 
pad  seems  superfluous. 

An  appendix  of  illustrations  from  photographs  of 
Matisse  and  others  in  their  own  studios  adds  interest  to 
a  volume  which,  whatever  one's  opinion  of  its  contents, 
is  not  without  value  as  a  work  of  reference. — F.G.R. 
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SELF-DESCRIBED  as  'the  largest  pub-" 
lication  which  has  issued  from  either 
the  New  South  Wales  or  the  Tasman- 
ian  Press,'  the  first  Australian  collected  ed- 
ition of  the  Pickwick  Papers  was  printed  and 
published  by  Henry  Dowling  of  Launceston, 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  appeared  in  twenty- 
five  weekly  parts  (at  one  shilling  each)  with 
coloured  paper  wrappers,  August-Decem- 
ber, 1838.  Some  weeks  later,  lithographic 
illustrations  were  'presented  gratis  to  sub- 
scribers who  brought  their  sets  of  the  parts 
to  the  publisher  for  "putting  into  boards"  ' 


No.  I  — 'MR.  WINKLE  SOOTHES  THE  REFRACTORY  STEED'  BY  TIZ'  (JACK  BRIGGS?)  AFTER 
ROBT.  SEYMOUR  :  LITHOGRAPH,  VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND  PICKWICK  :  COLLECTION  W.  MILLER,  ESQ. 


{Guide,  Dickens  Exhibition,  Public  Library  of 
Victoria  (1936),  9).  The  book  was  advertised 
to  appear  in  volume  form,  cloth-bound,  in 
July  1839,  at  thirty  shillings  {ibid).  It  claimed 
to  have  an  extensive  circulation,  but  sets  of  the 
parts  are  now  extremely  rare.  An  imperfect  set 
was  shown  at  the  exhibition  cited,  when  the 
statement  was  made  that,  besides  it,  'only  one 
complete  set  and  a  few  odd  parts  are  known  to 
be  still  in  existence'  {op  cit.,  10).  Copies  bound 
up  from  the  parts,  or  of  the  volume  edition, 
are  somewhat  less  scarce  than  the  sets,  though 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Three  were  displayed 
in  the  same  exhibition; 
the  British  Museum  has  a 
slightly  faulty  example; 
and  Percy  Fitzgerald's 
copy,  seen  at  the  London 
Pickwick  Exhibition  of 
1907,  is  now  in  Eastgate 
House,  Rochester.  This  is 
not  a  census;  but  that  inde- 
fatigable English  Dicken- 
sian,  Mr.  W.  Miller,  was 
lucky  to  secure  the  copy  he 
showed  at  the  Doughty 
Street  Pickwick  Exhibi- 
tion, 1936.  V 

There  has  been  pictur- 
esque speculation  as  to 
how  Dow  ling  obtained  his 
master-copy  of  the  English 
edition  (1836—37).  Fitz- 
gerald said  that  one  'from 
England  must  have  come 
out  in  one  of  the  gruesome 
convict  ships'  {Catalogue, 
Pickwick  Exhibition  (1907), 
36).  No  cause  has  been 
shown  for  that  'must."  Mr. 
J.  P.  Quaine,  of  South 
Yarra,  has  kindly  con- 
firmed (through  Mr, 
Miller)  that  books  were 
being  imported  in  large 
numbers  from  the  old 
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country.  He  adds  that  the  English  Pickwick 
must  have  been  plentiful  in,  at  any  rate,  parts 
of  Australia,  and  he  has  seen  copies  of  it  with 
Australian  ownership  inscriptions  going  back 
to  1839.  Moreover,  Pic kwick  was  run  through 
the  Sydney  Gazette  as  early  as  February  24th- 
September  13th,  1838. 

Now,  Dowling  figured  in  prominent  causes. 
For  instance,  his  services  were  publicly  com- 
mended in  the  great  protest  of  1848  against 
convict  immigration  (Fen ton:  History  of  Tas- 
mania ( 1 884) ,  1 94) .  Besides  his  immediate  kin- 
dred, there  were  many  Dowlings  in  Australia, 
including  relatives  of  Vincent  George  Dow- 
ling, whose  brother,  Sir  James,  became  Chief 
Justice  of  New  South  Wales  in  1837.  V.  G. 
Dowling  (editor  of  Bell's  Life)  was  the  'first  to 
discern  Dickens'  genius  from  character  sketch- 
ing'  (Carlton:  Charles 
Dickens:  Shorthand  Writer 
(1926),  92-93).  It  is  tempt- 
ing to  assume  that  Henry 
Dowling  had  access  to 
channels  leading  ulti- 
mately to  Boz  himself,  but 
I  have  yet  to  find  that 
Henry  was  related  to  these 
particular  namesakes,  and 
armorial  indications  do 
not  ease  the  difficulty 
(Burke :  Colonial  Gentry) . 
Anyhow,  it  is  obvious  that 
Dowling  could  easily  have 
obtained  his  master-copy. 

As  to  Pickwick  itself, 
Dowling  surmounted  the 
awkwardness  of  two  chap- 
ters being  numbered 
XXVIII,  by  deleting  the 
story  of  Gabriel  Grubb! 
The  plates  are  passable 
translations  of  those  by 
Seymour  and  Phiz,  but  of- 
ten omitting  background 
details  (cp.  Nos.  i  and  ii). 
Including  engraved  title- 
page,  there  are  twenty 
plates  as  against  the  Eng- 
lish forty-three  (excluding 
Buss).  Dated  1839,  the  en- 
graved title  reveals  that 


Dowling's  master-copy  had  the  'Veller'  point, 
familiar  to  collectors.  Consistently  with  the 
original  English  presentation,  the  plates  are 
untitled,  and  some  bear  page  references.  'Sey- 
mour' or  'Phiz'  counterbalances  'Tiz,'  the 
Tasmanian  illustrator's  pseudonym.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Melbourne  Dickens  Exhibition 
Catalogue  (p.  10),  previously  cited,  the  'Tiz' 
plates  'are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Jack  Briggs,  a  servant  of  Dowling.' 

Dated  June  27,  1839,  a  publisher's  an- 
nouncement (inserted  in  the  British  Museum 
copy)  trusts  that  'the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Edition  will  be  the  more  creditable  to  the 
Colony,  for  the  many  difficulties  which  have 
attended  its  completion.'  Modest  enough  ! 
But  for  all  that,  Mr.  Dowling  had  sponsored 
a  classic  within  a  classic. 


No.  II.— ROBERT  SEYMOUR'S  ETCHING  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  SAME  SUBJECT  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  PICKWICK  :  THE  MORE  DETAILED  BACKGROUND  SHOULD  BE  NOTED 
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THE  VETLESEN  COLLECTION  OF 
CHINESE  JADE  CARVINGS  :  VOL.  Ill 

(Continued  from  page  m) 

found  in  jade  carvings;  animalistic,  plant  and 
flower  forms  and  the  emblems  of  the  divini- 
ties, in  convenient  sections  supported  by  docu- 
mentary references.  This  essay  supplements 
and  amplifies  the  information  given  in  the 
author's  former  work,  Chinese  Jades  Throughout 
the  Ages,  and  is  further  elucidated  by  a  series 
of  excellent  drawings  in  outline  giving  clear 
details  of  symbolic  ornament  taken  from  the 
carvings  themselves  and  also  a  series  of  tree 
and  floral  motifs  used  by  the  Chinese  jade 
carver  from  the  Sung  to  the  Ch'ien  Lung 
period.  These  drawings  were  made  by  Miss 
Lucille  Hardisty,  of  New  York,  to  whom  the 
author  pays  tribute  for  help  in  many  and 
various  other  ways. 

The  colour  plate  from  the  third  volume 
which  forms  our  frontispiece  this  month,  and 
which  we  have  been  given  permission  to  re- 
produce, illustrates  an  Imperial  Altar  Incense 
Burner  and  cover  of  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period 
(1736-95).  It  was  in  the  Emperor's  own  col- 
lection at  the  Summer  Palace,  Peking,  whence 
it  was  taken  in  1865  and  has  attained  further 
celebrity  by  having  been  shown  in  many  ex- 
hibitions since  and  frequently  illustrated.  It 
is  of  a  fine  translucent  sage  green,  19  cms. 
across  the  handles,  and  is  carved  in  relief  with 
Buddhist  emblems.  An  Imperial  dragon  sur- 
mounts the  cover.  Our  second  illustration  (in 
black  and  white),  shown  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  than  in  the  book,  is  another  example  of 
great  importance.  Also  an  Imperial  speci- 
men from  Ch'ien  Lung's  own  collection  at  the 
Summer  Palace,  this  fine  piece,  carved  to 
represent  the  mythical  bird  Feng  Huang,  is  of 
a  dark  emerald-green  colour  and  measures 
26-8  cms.  across.  The  type  ofjade  from  which 
it  has  been  fashioned  is  of  so  rare  a  quality  and 
of  so  uniform  and  deep  a  colour,  says  the 
author,  that  he  has  seldom  met  with  its  equal, 
and  the  boldness  and  crispness  of  its  cutting 
bear  witness  to  the  highest  artistic  skill. 
Known  as  a  Hu,  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
made  for  the  Emperor's  exclusive  use,  and  ob- 
viously was  made  for  the  infusion  of  the  pre- 
cious tea  herb. 

Details  of  the  production  of  this  magnificent 


three-volume  work,  entrusted  to  Messrs.  B.  T. 
Batsford,  Ltd.,  and  designed  and  supervised 
by  Mr.  W.  Hanneford-Smith,  will  be  found  in 
our  review  of  the  two  first  volumes.  As  there 
stated,  the  edition  is  limited  to  100  copies  for 
private  circulation  only. 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  page  117) 

Giovanni  Bellini's  composition  of  Christ  Bearing  the 
Cross  is  one  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  a 
Gothic  painter,  but  is  typical  of  a  Renaissance  human- 
ist. The  fourteenth-century  master  showed  the  figure 
at  full  length,  but  this  presents  only  a  detail,  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Christ,  with  a  portion  of  the  Cross 
visible.  The  suffering  of  Christ  is  the  theme,  and  in 
this  face,  there  are,  in  life,  the  features  which  are 
shown  in  death  in  the  great,  early  Pieta  of  the  Brera. 
Many  years  separate  the  two  paintings.  The  Pieta  be- 
longs to  the  Mantegnesque  period  and  was  painted 
before  1470,  or  when  Giovanni  was  not  quite  forty. 
His  art  reached  its  maturity  only  in  his  advanced  age 
and  he  remained  a  vigorous  painter  till  past  his 
eightieth  year.  The  Toledo  panel  has  formerly  been 
assigned  to  about  the  years  1507  to  1510,  but  it  is  now 
thought  that  it  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  signed 
altarpiece  of  1505  for  St.  Zaccaria. 

A  PORTRAIT  BY  CHAO  MENG-FU 

A NOTEWORTHY  example  of  Yuan  figure  paint- 
ing, Portrait  of  Tah-mo  (Bodhidharmaj,  shown  by 
Tonying,  is  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  thirteenth-century 
painters,  Chao  Meng-fu.  Long  known  as  a  painter  of 
horses  and  incomparable  in  his  renderings  of  plant 
life,  he  is  here  seen  as  the  portrayer  of  the  founder  of 
Zen  Buddhism,  the  influence  of  which  was  then  at  its 
height  in  China.  While  not  a  painter  of  the  school 
which  developed  an  aesthetic  based  on  the  mysticism 
of  the  followers  of  Bodhidharma,  Chao  Meng-fu's  con- 
cept of  the  founder  of  the  cult  agrees  with  their  attempt 
to  indicate  the  character  of  thought,  the  nobility  of 
inner  life,  even  though  the  outer  appearance  was  rude 
or  lowly.  Extreme  subtlety  is  demanded,  whether  the 
subject  is  landscape,  fruit  and  flowers,  or  figures,  and 
while  this  is  a  quality  native  to  Chinese  pictorial  art  as 
a  whole,  it  received  even  greater  emphasis  than  usual 
under  the  influence  of  Zen  Buddhism. 

Chao  Meng-fu,  however,  is  not  a  Zen  painter.  His 
manner  derives  from  the  style  of  T'ang  painting, 
and  although  for  some  reason  his  horse  subjects 
have  been  given  the  dominating  place  in  his  work 
by  western  art  dealers,  he  was  as  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes and  figure  subjects  equally  remarkable. 
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HERALDRY  :  Conducted  by  Charles  R.  Beard 


ARMS  ON  DISH-COVER,  ETC.— 'WESTMOUNT,'  QUEBEC 

THE  arms  on  your  Sheffield-plate  dish-cover  by  Boulton  of  Birming- 
ham before  1824  are  those  of  Nicolson — or,  three  falcons'1  heads  erased 
gules  armed  argent.  Nicolson  of  that  Ilk  and  of  Lasswade  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1629.  In  May  1743  Sir  James  Nicolson,  the  seventh  baronet, 
died  without  issue.  In  1826  the  baronetcy  was  assumed  by  his  very  distant 
cousin,  Arthur  Nicolson,  descended  from  the  Right  Reverend  James 
Nicolson,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  1606-1607.  In  August  1825  Sir  Arthur  was 
served  heir  male,  and  in  1826  he  received  a  grant  of  the  arms  of  the  family 
as  heir  male  from  Lord  Lyon.  The  escutcheon  was  as  above,  with  for  crest 
a  demi-lion  rampant  or,  langued  and  armed  gules;  motto:  Generositate;  sup- 
porters :  two  eagles.  On  the  evidence  of  your  dish-cover  he  would  seem  to 
have  used,  before  he  assumed  the  baronetcy,  the  undifferenced  coat  of 
his  family  with  its  motto,  with  for  crest  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed  and 
for  supporters  two  eagles  reguardant  with  wings  endorsed  and  reversed. 

CREST  ON  SALVER,  1836 

THE  crest  of  a  talbot's  head  erased  and  collared  is  borne  by  about  thirty  families.  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  word  Milare;  it  is  neither  Latin  nor  French;  it  is  the  name  of  no  family,  town  or 
district  recorded  in  any  gazetteer  that  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

ARMS  ON  SILVER  SEAL,  C.  1 820— WANSTEAD 

THESE  arms — three  roses,  and  on  a  chief  three  fusils — are  unrecorded.  They  are,  however,  probably  a  Graham 
or  Graeme  coat.  The  usual  method  of  differencing  in  Scotland  is  by  changing  the  colour  of  the  field, 
and/or  by  the  addition  of  a  bordure  or  a  chief.  Graham,  Marquess  of  Montrose,  Graham  Earl  of  Southesk,  and  the 
Grahams  of  Braco  and  of  Orchill  bear  argent  three  roses  gules.  Graeme  of  Holly  Grove,  Berkshire,  uses  all  three 
differences — or,  three  roses  gules  within  a  bordure  gules,  and  a  chief  sable  charged  with  three  escallops  or.  Graham  of 
Killearn  merely  adds  a  ch'">f  gules  charged  with  three  pallets  or.  Graham  of  Gorthie  changes  the  field  to  or  and 
adds  a  chief  sable  with  three  escallops  or,  a  coat  borne  by  James  Graeme,  Solicitor-General  to  King  James  VII  in 
1688.  Many  of  these  variations  went  quite  unrecorded.  It  is  possible  that  these  arms  are  a  differenced  Moncur 
coat,  that  family  using  a  Graham  variant — argent  three  roses 
gvles,  on  a  chief  gules  three  shields  argent.  The  crest — a  lion's  head 
erased  with  a  collar  charged  with  three  fusils — is  untraceable. 

BOOK-PLATE— BIRMINGHAM 

THE  arms  are  those  of  John  Somers  Cocks,  Baron  Somers 
(creation:  Baronet,  1772;  Lord  Somers,  Baron  of  Eve- 
sham, 1784),  before  his  creation  as  Viscount  Eastnor  and 
Earl  Somers  in  182 1.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1806,  having 
married  in  1 785  Margaret,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Tread- 
way  Russell  Nash,  D.D.  Quarterly:  1st  and  4th,  sable,  a  chevron 
between  three  stags'  attires  argent  [for  Cocks];  2nd  and  3rd  vert, 
a  J esse  dancette  ermine  [for  Somers].  S.  two  lions  ermine  gorged 
with  a  collar  indented  vert.  Books  from  the  Somers  Library  are 
fairly  common  and  generally  have  the  Russell  Nash  book- 
plate under  that  of  Lord  Somers. 
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THE  RED  CROSS  SALE  AT  CHRISTIE'S 

INTEREST  in  the  1939-40  season  in  the  London 
salerooms  was  undoubtedly  centred  in  the  fourteen 
days'  sale  of  works  of  art  presented  to  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  Fund,  which  opened 
at  Christie's  on  July  gth.  Each  day  the  King  Street 
galleries  were  crowded  with  collectors  of  all  conditions, 
with  the  result  that  the  useful  sum  of  £84,025  was 
handed  over  to  this  great  cause  of  succour.  This  total 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  £37,383  obtained 
for  the  first  of  the  Red  Cross  sales  which  occupied  the 
same  auctioneers  for  twelve  days  in  April  191 5,  when 
income  tax  was  at  three  shillings,  and  London  not  so 
largely  evacuated  as  it  is  at  present.  The  top  price  in 
the  191 5  dispersal,  £2,500,  was  given  for  a  'Strad' 
violin;  while  the  highest  sum  paid  in  the  present  sale 
was  £1 1,600  for  a  necklace  of  thirty-one  large  gradu- 
ated diamonds,  presented  anonymously.  During  the 
last  war  Christie's  held  five  Red  Cross  sales,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  aggregate  of  £415,159 — the  top  bid, 
£10,000,  was  made  in  April,  1918,  for  a  diamond, 
weighing  205  carats,  which  was  found  in  Griqualand 
West  in  1901.  Thanks  to  the  success  of  the  sale  now 
under  review,  six  subsidiary  sales  were  held  by  various 
London  auctioneers  during  the  past  month.  These  will 
be  dealt  with  in  our  next  issue. 


JEWELLERY 

FOUR  days  (July  gth-ioth 
and  22nd-23rd)  were  occu- 
pied with  the  dispersal  of  the  col- 
lection of  jewellery  and  a  total  of 
£53,613  was  obtained.  As  the 
result  of  the  opening  session  was 
reported  in  our  last  issue,  we  will 
now  give  details  of  the  more  im- 
portant pieces  sold  in  the  other 
sittings.  A  collet  necklace,  com- 
posed of  fifty-one  graduated  dia- 
monds, changed  hands  at  £510; 
a  gold  stiff  band  bracelet,  set  with 
a  single  diamond,  £230;  and 
another,  set  with  fifteen  gradu- 
ated diamonds,  £  1 25 — these  were 
given  anonymously.  A  single  bril- 
liant ring  with  platinum  hoop, 
and  an  opal  half-hoop  ring,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Fowler,  brought 
£135;  Mrs.  Frank  Gordon's  gold 


locket,  enamelled  black  and  set  with  a  cross  in  diamonds 
and  pearls,  £135;  a  single-stone  diamond  ring,  with 
platinum  hoop,  the  gift  of  the  Misses  Heap,  £1 30 ;  Mrs. 
Mainwaring's  diamond  pendant,  of  riband  and  festoon 
design,  £100;  a  ruby  and  diamond  three-row  bracelet, 
from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Balstone,  £1 22  ;  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
Neame's  diamond  ring,  composed  of  four  fine  stones, 
£158.  Ffoiti  Mrs.  Ashburnham  came  a  diamond  shut- 
tle-shaped brooch,  with  fine  centre  stone,  which  real- 
ized £225;  Mrs.  Isabella  Clive's  pair  of  single-stone 
diamond  ear-studs,  £175;  a  sixteenth-century  Spanish 
gold  pendant,  chased  with  a  profile  portrait  partly 
enamelled,  with  gold  chain  attached  with  enamelled 
links,  £220  1  os. ;  a  Spanish  silver-gilt  chalice,  studded 
with  numerous  collet  diamonds,  and  a  silver-gilt  paten] 
presented  by  a  convent  (the  diamonds,  it  is  said, 
formed  the  necklace  of  a  nun  before  she  entered  the 
convent),  made  £1,880;  a  gold  tiara,  chased  with  a 
shovel  and  pick  and  enamelled  with  the  aims  of  Eng* 
land  and  the  Transvaal,  the  centre  set  with  the  arms 
of  Cornwall  in  diamonds  and  below  'One  and  All'  in 
similar  stones,  £310.  The  latter  ornament,  which  had 
been  given  by  Miss  Fanny  Moody  Manners,  of  Grand 
Opera  fame,  was  presented  to  her  in  1898,  by  the 
Cornish  miners  in  Johannesburg.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pixley'i 
gift,  a  collet  necklace,  composed  of  fifty-three  gradu- 
ated diamonds,  with  single-dia- 
mond clasp,  £730;  a  diamond 
three-stone  ring,  with  platinum 
hoop,  given  by  Miss  M.  A.  Peers, 
£210;  a  bracelet,  composed  of 
twenty-seven  diamonds,  pre- 
sented anonymously,  £310;  as 
was  a  sapphire  and  diamond 
brooch,  £240. 


FURNITURE,  PORCELAIN 
AND     OBJECTS    OF  ART 


T 


A  BRACKET  CLOCK  BY  JOSEPH  WINDMILLS 
LONDON  :  R.  BERNARD  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 
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HIS  section  also  came  under 
notice,  for  four  days — Julyi 
ioth-nth  and  1  7th-i8th — and 
contributed  £7,420  towards  the 
grand  total.  Lord  Huntingfield"s 
Australian  cabinet,  with  folding 
doors  enclosing  pigeon-holes  and 
small  drawers,  on  a  stand  sup- 
ported by  cabriole  legs  carved 
with  flowers  and  foliage  in  re- 
lief, terminating  in  foliage  feet, 
and  the  interior  inlaid  in  mar- 
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quetry  with  a  map  of  Australia,  sold  for  £300;  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  card  table,  the  interior  of  the  top  covered  in  contem- 
porary needlework,  worked  in  gros-  and  petit-point  with  a  shepherd 
and  shepherdess  in  a  pastoral  landscape,  sent  by  Lady  Hudson, 
£115  1  os. ;  and  Mr.  H.  Malcolm  Hubbard's  large  Persian  silk 
carpet,  woven  with  a  design  of  flowering  trees  and  birds,  made  to 
the  order  of  the  Monarch  Amir  Shere  Ali  of  Afghanistan  in  A.H. 
1 288  (a.d.  187 1 ),  £178  1  os.  Lady  Wenlock's  offering,  an  eleventh- 
century  Indian  bronze  group,  Somaskandasmurti:  Siva,  holding  the 
axe  and  deer,  with  his  consort  Uma  and  their  son  Skanda  (god  of  war), 
1  ~j\  in.  high,  was  bought  by  a  representative  of  the  Boston  (Massa- 
chusetts) Museum  for  £504.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  almost 
exactly  similar  group  was  presented  by  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  (after- 
wards Lord  Wenlock)  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Lon- 
don, in  1929.  A  Ming  figure  of  a  buffalo  of  grey  and  black  jade, 
given  by  Sir  Percival  David,  sold  for  £136  10s. ;  Mrs.  Allgood's 
grey  jade  seal,  brought  from  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen,  near  Pekin,  by  Lt.  G.  Allgood  in  October,  i860,  £73  10s. ; 
a  white  marble  bust  of  George  V,  the  gift  of  the  sculptor,  Albert 
Toft,  signed  and  dated  1935,  £54  12s. ;  the  Duke  of  Kent's  dona- 
tion, a  Paris  dessert  service  (42  pieces),  painted  with  flowers  in 
colours,  the  borders  gilt  with  foliage  on  a  pink  ground,  £52  10s. ; 
a  similar  sum  was  given  for  Lord  Bessborough's  Mennecy  figure 
of  a  Chinaman  seated  holding  a  basket  of  flowers;  a  Nantgarw 
dessert  service  (21  pieces),  decorated  with  birds,  flowers  and  fruit, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Davis,  widow  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Davis,  £89  5s. ; 
and  one  of  the  many  gifts  made  by  Lady  Ludlow,  a  Dresden 
figure  of  a  parrot,  perched  on  a  tree-stump,  £36  15s. 


PICTURES  AND  DRAWINGS 

ON  July  1 2th  and  19th,  pictures  and  drawings  came  under  the 
hammer,  and  these  totalled  £8,022.  The  top  price,  £630, 
was  paid  for  Sir  Felix  Cassel's  offering,  View  of  Westminster,  circa 
1748,  looking  down  the  river  towards  the  bridge  in  the  course  of  erection, 
by  Samuel  Scott;  Lord  Wakefield  gave  £525  for  his  own  dona- 
tion, An  Allegory  of  Respect,  Honesty,  etc.,  by  Jean  Roux,  signed  and 
dated,  1 714;  Mrs.  Chester  Beatty's  gift,  The  Red  Dress,  by  Augustus 
John,  £357;  Mrs.  Martin  Colnaghi's  The  Giant's  Staircase  at  the 
Ducal  Palace,  Venice,  by  F.  Guardi,  £115  10s. ;  Lord  Bearsted's 
portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  brown  dress  showing  white  shirt  and 
frills  at  the  neck,  by  Conrad  Faber,  £115  10s. ;  Major  the  Hon. 
Clive  Pearson's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Mair  (nee  Thompson),  of 
Plantation,  near  Glasgow,  by  Raeburn,  £210;  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  The  Castle  of  San  Angelo,  Rome,  by  Joseph  Vernet,  £336; 
Lady  Sassoon's  pair,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Birds  and  Insects  on  marble  slabs, 
by  J.  A.  Wink,  £136  10s. ;  Lord  Fairhaven's  View  of  Eton  College 
Chapel,  the  Provost's  Lodgings  and  Windsor  Castle,  circa  1600,  attri- 
buted to  Wyck,  £336:  Mr.  A.  Chester  Beatty's  La  Bale  de  St. 
Vaast,  by  E.  Boudin,  1892,  £199  10s. ;  Lady  Davis's  Equestrian 
portrait  of  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  by  C.  W.  Furse,  £273;  A 
Halberdier,  by  J.  E.  L.  Meissonier,  presented  by  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Phipps,  £110  5s. ;  and  Lord  Rothschild's  In  the  Studio,  ascribed  to 
Metsu,  £252.  The  more  notable  of  the  drawings  included  Sir 
Edwin  Lutyens's  donation,  his  original   scale  drawing  in  pen 


A  SILVER  SWEETMEAT  BOX  AND  STAND  :  MAKER'S 
MARK  I.H.,  A  MULLET  BETWEEN  TWO  PELLETS 
BELOW,  1680  :  R.  BERNARD  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 


and  ink  and  colourofTheCenotaph,  White- 
hall, which  brought  £26  5s. ;  a  set  of  twelve 
illustrations  to  the  Queen's  Book  of  the  Red 
Cross,  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton  in  November,  1939,  given  by 
the  respective  artists,  £189;  and  Thomas 
Sandby's  water-colour  drawing  of  The  Lodge 
and  Gardens  from  the  Great  Lake,  Windsor  Great 
Park,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Coles,  £115  10s. 


SILVER 

A TOTAL  of  £7,757  was  obtained  for 
the  English  and  foreign  silver  (sold  'all 
at'),  which  claimed  attention  on  July  15th 
and  1 6th.  To  this  the  Queen  had  sent  a 
silver-gilt  tea-service,  comprising  tea-pot, 
hot-water  jug,  sugar-basin  and  cream-jug, 
each  piece  of  "circular  fluted  form.  This 
service,  which  was  illustrated  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  May  (p.  230),  weighed  39  oz., 
and  was  among  the  first  pieces  to  be  marked 
with  the  Silver  Jubilee  mark  in  1935.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  American  Ambassador, 
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Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy,  for  £300.  The  King's  offer- 
ing, a  George  III  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  by  Thomas 
Whipham  and  Charles  Wright,  1764  (84  oz.  15  dwt.), 
illustrated  in  our  June  issue  (p.  272),  fell  to  Sir 
Percival  David  for  £260,  with  the  Lady  Mayoress  of 
London  as  the  underbidder.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Gloucester's  gift,  a  pair  of  two-handled  cups,  each 
engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  and  a  crest  (28  oz. 
13  dwt.),  bearing  the  Dublin  hall-mark  for  about 
1765,  probably  by  Charles  Mullins,  brought  £55.  A 
silver-gilt  beaker,  by  C.  J.  Shiner,  presented  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  went  to  Lord 
Queenborough  for  £2 1  o.  This  fine  example  of  modern 
British  silver-work  was  presented  with  the  condition 
that  the  purchaser  should  hand  it  over  to  the  Admir- 
alty. It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Navy  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  B.E.F.  from  Dunkirk,  May  28th  to  June  4th, 
1940.  The  beaker  will  ultimately  be  kept  in  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich.  The  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  Sale  Committee,  Sir  Courtauld 
Thomson,  gave  a  George  III  two-handled  cup  and 
cover  (92  oz.  12  dwt.),  by  Thomas  Chawner,  1783, 
which  realized  £176  5s.;  Sir  Herbert  Samuelson's 
two-handled  cup  and  cover  (46  oz.),  engraved  with 
the  Royal  Arms  and  the  initials  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
Lewis  Mettayer,  171 2,  £660;  Mrs.  J.  D.  Abbott's  plain 
cylindrical  coffee-pot  (21  oz.  12  dwt.,  gross),  by  Phillip 
Elliott,  Exeter,  1726,  £160;  the  Earl  of  Roden's  four 
cushion-shaped  entree  dishes  (95  oz.  4  dwt.),  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Hamilton,  Earls  of  Clanbrassill,  by 
Thomas  Heming,  1768,  £285;  Mr.  Sidney  Jones's  pair 
of  sauce-boats,  by  Samuel  Courtauld,  1753  (37  oz.), 
£115;  Messrs.  Noel  and  Oscar  Ashcroft's  set  of  three 
plain  octagonal  vase-shaped  casters,  1723,  maker's 
mark  S.W.  mitre  above  (21  oz.  5  dwt.),  £110;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Pearson's  cylindrical  tankard  and 
cover,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  1681,  maker's  mark 
I.C.  mullet  below  (37  oz.  5  dwt.),  £125. 

BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  last  two  days  (July  24th  and  25th)  of  this 
memorable  sale  were  taken  up  with  books,  manu- 
scripts and  autograph  letters.  These  brought  a  total 
of  £7,213.  There  was  some  spirited  bidding  for  the 
original  manuscript  (48  pages)  of  Lord  Byron's  Waltz: 
An  Apostrophic  Hymn  by  Horace  Homem,  Esq.,  the  first 
published  edition  of  which  is  among  the  rarest  of 
Byron's  works.  This  was  presented  by  Lt.-Col.  Sir 
John  Murray,  and,  after  an  opening  bid  of  £105,  it 
fell  to  a  well-known  London  bibliophile  for  £1,155. 
The  many  gifts  made  by  Major  the  Hon.  Clive  Pear- 
son included  a  volume  containing  a  series  of  original 
miniature  portraits,  a  collection  of  autograph  letters 


and  documents,  relating  to  Napoleon  and  his  circle, 
which  fetched  £262  10s. ;  a  volume  with  183  letters  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  written  between  1807  and 
1852  and  addressed  to  J.  Wilson  Croker,  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  together  with  the  manuscript  of  Wel- 
lington's notes  on  Croker's  1830  pamphlet,  £136  10s. ; 
and  another  volume  containing  Charles  J.  Fox's  orig- 
inal correspondence  with  Thomas  Coutts,  the  ban- 
ker, written  between  1792  and  1802,  and  giving  many 
important  details  of  the  progress  of  the  war  against 
Napoleon,  his  fear  of  invasion,  and  his  desire  for  peace, 
£189.  These  were  purchased  by  the  American  Ambas- 
sador. There  was  keen  competition  for  Miss  Rosalind 
Carter's  interesting  contribution,  two  paper-covered 
books,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Field-Marshal 
Goring,  each  bearing  his  signature  and  numerous  man- 
uscript notes.  The  first  volume,  D.  Eckart's  work  on  Bol- 
shevism from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Lenin,  includes  a 
'Dialogue'  between  Hitler  and  the  author,  in  which  the 
former  denies  that  the  Saviour  was  a  Jew,  a  statement 
here  emphasized  by  Goring  as  'important,'  and  many 
other  passages  are  similarly  marked  by  him.  The  se- 
cond work,  edited  by  Gottfried  zur  Beck,  which  was 
published  at  Charlottenburg  in  1922,  and  contains 
Goring's  blue  pencil  notes  of  a  vigorous  exclamatory 
nature,  purports  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion.  These  were  bought  by  Mr.  David  Greig  for 
£367  1  os.  After  having  the  works  and  notes  translated 
into  English,  Mr.  Greig  intends  presenting  the  origi- 
nals to  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Rothschild's  copy 
of  the  Fourth  Folio  Shakespeare,  1685,  sold  for 
£157  1  os. ;  Sir  Max  Beerbohm's  original  manuscript 
of  his  Enoch  Soames,  published  in  a  volume  entitled 
Seven  Men,  1919,  brought  £126;  the  manuscript  of 
Rider  Haggard's  The  Frowning  City,  being  .  .  .  the 
further  adventures  of  Allan  Quatermain,  1886,  given  by 
Mr.  William  Longman,  £157  10s. ;  a  copy  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  1896, 
bound  in  white  stamped  pigskin  by  the  Doves  Bindery, 
presented  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Grahame,  £157  ios.1 
Colonel  F.  D.  Samuel's  example  of  the  original  edition 
of  T.  E.  Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,  £252;  the 
manuscript  of  The  Flashing  Stream,  the  only  play  writ- 
ten by  Charles  Morgan,  presented  by  the  author, 
£37  16s. ;  from  Mr.  Edward  Shanks  came  a  Rupert 
Brooke  letter  'New  York,  June  2,  19 13,'  addressed  to 
the  donor,  regretting  inability  to  supply  a  poem  for 
Granta,  and  commenting  vigorously  on  his  dislike  of 
New  York — 'My  God !  Have  you  an  Immortal  Soul  ? 
If  you  have,  never  come  to  New  York' — which  realized 
£33  12s.  Towards  the  close  of  this  final  session,  Sir 
Courtauld  Thomson,  chairman  of  the  Sale  Commit- 
tee, thanked  Messrs.  Christie,  who  had  conducted  the 
sale  without  commission  or  remuneration,  the  generous 
donors,  the  generous  bidders,  the  press,  and  all  those 
who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  sale. 


BRITISH  MARINE  PAINTERS 

By  CECIL  KING 


No.  I. — AN  INCIDENT  IN  CAPTAIN  COOK'S  VOYAGES  (THIRD  VOYAGE  1776-1779)  BELIEVED  TO  BE  A  REPRESENTATION 
OF  HIS  FUNERAL  AT  HAWAII  :  FROM  THE  WATER  COLOUR  BY  JOHN  WEBBER,  R.A.  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


MARINE  painting  in  Great  Britain  is 
often  regarded  as  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Arts,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
Eighteenth  Century  that  it  received  any  real 
recognition  in  this  country.  Subsequently  its 
popularity  seems  to  have  passed  in  waves, 
which  depended  largely  on  British  successes  in 
warlike  operations  at  sea.  It  is  to  Vroom,  a 
Dutchman,  that  we  owe  what  is  perhaps  the 
only  pictorial  record  of  the  Spanish  Armada,* 
and  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  great  mari- 
time exploits  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  should 
have  gone  uncelebrated  by  British  artists. 

One  may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  records  may  have  been  due  to  the 
vandalism  of  the  Cromwellian  period;  yet 

*  The  House  of  Lords  Tapestries,  burnt  in  1834. 


Cromwell  was  one  who  appreciated  in  a  high 
degree  the  importance  of  sea-power,  and 
would  naturally  have  respected  any  such  tri- 
bute. Whatever  be  the  reason,  it  was  in  the 
Low  Countries  that  marine  art  at  first  flour- 
ished. This  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  unknown 
elsewhere;  there  are  pictures  in  the  Vatican, 
in  Venice  and  in  the  Prado  which  show  that 
the  beauty  of  the  ship,  which  appealed  to 
Carpaccio,  was  seen  in  other  lands.  It  was  in 
the  Low  Countries,  however,  that  a  full  ap- 
preciation was  felt  of  the  grandeur  and  variety 
of  the  sea  and  its  ships,  and  to  that  fact  we  owe 
the  marine-paintings  of  Pieter  Brueghel, 
Vroom  and  Porcellis  at  the  end  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  It  is  to  the  Low  Countries  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  too,  that  we  owe  the 
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No.  II. — THE  RES0LCT10X  AND  ADl'EXTL'RE  AT  TAHITI  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAM  HODGES,  K.A. 
REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  :  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM,  GREENWICH 


Van  de  Veldes,  whose  work  has  been  repro- 
duced several  times  in  these  pages. 

There  are  folk  who  are  unconsciously  unim- 
pressed by  a  portrait  painted  by  a  man  who 


has  no  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  or  by  a  pic- 
ture of  a  horse  by  one 
who  has  made  no  study 
of  horses,  and  yet  will 
'pass'  a  sea-picture  by 
one  who  has  no  genuine 
knowledge  of  the  sea 
and  ships.  To  the  real 
connoisseur,  however, 
the  merest  sketch  by 
the  elder  Van  de  Velde 
shows  that  he  had  a 
profound  knowledge 
of  his  subject;  for  he 
had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  brought 
up  to  the  sea,  which  he 
followed  for  some 
years,  before  becoming 
official  draughtsman 
to  the  States-General. 
When  Raleigh  sent 
Sir  Richard  Grenville  to  Virginia,  Grenville 
took  with  him  an  English  artist,  named  John 
White,  some  of  whose  drawings  of  natives,* 
flowers,  fish  and  birds  are  preserved  to  this 

day;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  most  of 
those  chosen  to  make 
records  of  the  great 
voyages  of  discovery 
were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  marine 
artists ;  it  was  their 
business  to  depict  the 
landscape  or  native  life 
of  the  strange  countries 
visited,  rather  than  the 
maritime  aspect  of  the 
voyages.  They  come, 
however,  into  our  sub- 
ject, because  they  were 
intimately  concerned 
with  some  of  the  great 
episodes  of  British 
maritime  history. 

Captain  James  Cook 
started  on  his  second 


No.  III.— CALM  SEA  WITH  A  ROYAL  YACHT  :  BY  PETER  MONAMY  :  THE  BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 


*  The  Connoisseur,  vol. 
XCI,  pp.  367,  368,  371. 
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voyage  in  1772,  and 
the  official  artist  was 
William  Hodges,  R.  A. , 
some  of  whose  charm- 
ing views  ofTah'ti  and 
elsewhere  are  now  pre- 
served at  the  National 
Maritime  Museum. 
Our  illustration  (No. 
ii)  shows,  however, 
that  his  knowledge  of 
ships  was  not  very  pro- 
found. Cook  started  on 
his  third  and  last  voy- 
age in  1776,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  artist 
selected  was  John 
Webber,  R.  A. ;  the  de- 
lightful water-colour 
which  we  reproduce 
here  (No.  i)  may  poss- 
ibly represent  the  dis- 
posal of  Captain  Cook's  remains  at  Hawaii, 
for  the  ships'  officers  are  in  full  kit,  and  the 
Marines'  muskets  are  reversed.  William  West- 
all,  A.R.A.,  voyaged  with  Flinders  to  Austra- 
lia,* and  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson  accompanied 
Colonel  Cathcart's  em- 
bassy to  China  in  the 
Vestal.  These  two  voy- 
ages took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

To  return  to  the 
marine  artists  proper. 
Willem  Van  de  Velde 
may  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  official  marine 
artist;  for  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Dutch 
States-General  to  make 
records  of  some  of  the 
naval  actions  during 
the  First  Dutch  War, 
and  was  given  a  sailing 
vessel  in  which  to  do 
his  work.  He  brought 
up  his  son  Willem  to 

*  His  pictures  made  on  this 
expedition  are  now  preserved 

at  Admiralty  House,  London.        No.  v.— shipping  IN  A  breeze  of  wind  :  by  charles  brooking  :  bruce  Ingram  collection 


No.  IV.— SHIP  RUNNING  BEFORE  A  RISING  GALE  :  BY  PETER  MONAMY  :  BRUCE  INGRAM  COLLECTION 


the  same  branch  of  the  profession  as  himself, 
his  other  son,  Adriaen,  having  other  interests. 
The  date  of  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  two 
Van  de  Veldes  has  not  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. They  transferred  their  allegiance  there 
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No.  VI. — ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  BUCKINGHAM  AND  THE  FRENCH  SHIP  FLORISSANT,  NOVEMBER 
1784  :  PAINTED  BY  RICHARD  PATON  :  REPRODUCED  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  PARKER  GALLERY 


during  the  Third  Dutch 
War  and  in  1674  were 
given  ^100  a  year  each, 
the  father  to  draw  sea- 
fights  for  Charles  II,  and 
the  son  to  'put  the  said 
draughts  into  colours.' 
The  Van  de  Veldes  were 
not  styled  'Marine 
Painters  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty,'  though 
they  held  a  somewhat 
similar  position,  which 
they  retained  until  the 
departure  of  James  II. 

Isaac  Sailmaker  was 
born  the  same  year  as 
Van  de  Velde  the 
Younger;  he  is  often  re- 
garded as  the  first  marine 
painter  of  British  birth, 
and  is  the  only  one  who 
came  into  any  promi- 
nence during  the  Seven- 


No.  VII. — SHIPPING  IN  A  HARBOUR  :  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  SAMUEL  SCOTT  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  CAPTAIN  BRUCE  INGRAM,  O.B.E.,  M.C. 
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teenth  Century;  but  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury the  Van  de  Velde  influence  was  respons- 
ible for  the  prominence  of  Peter  Monamy 
(Nos.  iii  and  iv),  a  Jersey  man  and  pupil  of  the 
younger  Van  de  Velde.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  British  school  of  marine  painting,  and 
Charles  Brooking  (No.  v),  born  in  1732,  had 
a  somewhat  similar  style.  Francis  Swaine  and 
Richard  Paton  (No.  vi)  are  of  this  earlier 
period,  as  well  as  Samuel  Scott  (No.  vii),  who 
painted  a  well-known  picture  of  Anson's  vic- 


the  King,  a  post  in  which  he  was  succeeded,  at 
his  death  in  1 793,  by  his  son,  J.  T.  Serres.  The 
financial  ruin  of  Serres  the  Younger  is  said  to 
have  been  due  to  an  ambitious  wife,  and  he 
died  in  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
in  1825. 

Little  research  seems  to  have  been  made 
into  the  question  of  Marine  Painters  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  So  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  Serres  the  Younger 
was  succeeded  by  John  Christian  Schetky 


No.  X. — WRECK  OF  THE  74-GUN  SHIP  MINOTA  UR  OFF  THE  TEXEL,  1810  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. :  PARKER  GALLERY,  LONDON 


tory  off  Finisterre  in  1747  (No.  viii). 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  estab- 
lished, and  one  of  the  founder-members  was 
Dominic  Serres  (No.  ix).  He  was  originally  a 
French  seaman,  who  was  captured  and 
brought  to  England;  he  settled  and  took  up 
marine  painting,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly 
well  adapted,  owing  to  his  early  experiences. 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1770  Serres  was 
appointed  as  Marine  Painter  in  Ordinary  to 


( 1 778-1 874) .  Schetky,  like  Livesay,  was  origin- 
ally a  teacher  of  drawing  at  naval  establish- 
ments ;  he  seems  to  have  been  marine  painter 
to  George  IV,  William  IV  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  in  1834  William  Huggins  also  held 
for  a  time  this  appointment,  dying  in  1845. 
Huggins  had  had  early  experience  at  sea 
with  the  East  India  Company  and  painted 
a  well-known  picture  of  The  Royal  Sovereign 
yacht  and  one  of  shipping  in  the  port  of 
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Whampoa,  en- 
gravings of  which 
are  also  well  known. 
Schetky  died  in 
1874  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Oswald 
Brierly,  who  had 
voyaged  in  New 
Zealand  waters, 
and  who  made 
naval  records  of  the 
Crimean  War.  Sir 
Oswald  Brierly 
(knighted  1885) 
subsequently  be- 
came Curator  of 
Pictures  at  the 
Painted  Hall  in 
Greenwich,  and, 
shortly  after  his 
death  in  1894,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Martino; 
since  de  Martino's  death  in  1 9 1 2,  the  appoint- 
ment has  remained  vacant. 

At  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
marine  painters  were  appointed  also  to  other 
members  of  the  Royal  House,  and  the  prac- 
tice, honoris  causa,  has  survived  to  this  day  in 
the  case  of  the  leading  yacht  clubs,  and  of 
certain  maritime  corporations. 

Beside  Dominic 
Serres,  three  other 
members  of  the 
Royal  Academy 
were  prominent 
among  the  ranks  of 
marine  painters  in 
the  Eighteenth  and 
early  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  These 
were  de  Louther- 
bourg,  Turner  (No. 
x)  and  Clarkson 
Stanfield,  their 
paintings  of  The 
Glorious  First  of  June 
and  of  Trafalgar  be- 
ing worthy  of  the 
great  subjects 
which  inspired 
them.  The  naval 


No.  XI.— ADMIRAL  RODNEY'S  VICTORY  OF  'THE  SAINTS,'  1782  :  BY  THOMAS  LUNY  :  THE  PARKER  GALLERY 


victories  of  the  period  inspired  others  also. 
Foremost  among  them  were  Nicholas  Pocock, 
Thomas  Whitcombe,  Robert  Dodd,  Thomas 
Luny  (No.  xi)  and  William  Anderson  (No. 

xii)  .  Pocock  was  at  the  'First  of  June'  (No. 

xiii)  ,  and  a  notebook  containing  sketches 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion  is  preserved 
at  Greenwich;  Whitcombe  painted  several 
notable  pictures  of  other  British  naval  vie- 


No.  XII.— ACTION  BETWEEN  THE  SNOW  JENNY  AND  A  FRENCH  PRIVATEER,  1804  :  THE  PARKER  GALLERY 
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tories.  To  these  must  be  added  the  men  who 
started  life  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Navy 
and  so  had  a  professional  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  as  had  Van  de  Velde  and  Dominic 
Serres.  Among  them  are  the  Clevely  family, 
Beechy,  Raigersfeld,  Admiral  Sir  William 
Kennedy  and  Lieut.  Thomas  Yates.  Admiral 
Beechy  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Redoutable  after  Trafalgar;  Raigersfeld 
also  rose  to  flag  rank,  becoming  Rear- Admiral 
of  the  Red.  His  action,  when  a  midshipman 
in  the  Vestal,  in  helping  Ibbetson  to  escape 
from  a  shark,  caused  Ibbetson  to  teach  him 
to  draw,  sound  draughtsmanship  being  es- 
sential to  a  marine  painter,  and  he  left  some 
fine  marine  paintings. 

The  Cinderella  of  the  Arts  has  suffered  a 
temporary  eclipse,  in  the  public  estimation, 
owing  probably  to  the  departure  of  the  'pic- 
turesque,' with  the  disappearance  of  the  sailing 


ship.  There  are  those  who  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Mechanical  Age  has  brought 
something  into  the  picture  even  grander  and 
more  impressive,  whilst  the  grandeur  and 
variety  of  the  sea  are  eternal. 

A  marine  picture  follows  the  rules  that 
govern  every  work  of  art;  all  the  works,  which 
have  been  accounted  great  through  the  cen- 
turies, show  clearly  that  the  artist  has  used, 
in  the  first  instance,  what  may  be  called  the 
'tools  of  his  trade,'  that  is  to  say  drawing, 
tone,  composition  and  colour.  A  suggestion 
of  movement  and  a  sense  of  drama  are  also 
necessary  in  the  representation  of  a  dramatic 
event,  two  details  essential  to  a  'war  record.' 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  these  men  pos- 
sessed all  of  these  qualities  and,  though  Little 
is  heard  of  them  in  these  days  of  decadent  art, 
there  are  marine  artists  still  among  us  who 
stoutly  carry  on  the  old  tradition. 


No.  XIII.-THE  BRUNSWICK  AND  THE  VENOEUR,  JUNE  1ST,  1794  :  BY  NICHOLAS  POCOCK  :  TRUSTEES,  THE  NATIONAL  MARITIME  MUSEUM 
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MEDIAEVAL   HERALDIC  GLASS 
IN  SURREY  CHURCHES— II 

By  F.  SYDNEY  EDEN 

LINGFIELD  (SS. 
PETER  AND  PAUL) 


A  BOUT  a  mile 
Z-\  to  the  south 
1  V  from  Crow- 
hurst  Place  is  a 
small  village  with 
a  large  and  im- 
portant church  re- 
built by  Sir  Regi- 
nald Cobham  and 
made  Collegiate  in 
1 43 1.  Sir  Reginald 
died  in  1446  and 
is  buried,  together 
with  his  wife,  Ann, 
daughterof  Thom- 
as, Lord  Bardolf, 
in  the  chancel  of 
Lingfield  Church 
under  a  sumptu- 
ous altar  tomb 
decorated  with 

carved  and  painted  heraldry  and  badges  of 
Cobham  and  Bardolf.  According  to  old  au- 
thorities, quoted  in  the  Survey  Archaeologi- 
cal Society's  book  on  stained  glass  in  Surrey 
churches,  there  were  considerable  remains 
of  mediaeval  stained  glass  scattered  about  the 
church,  but  all  that  is  left  is  in  the  South 
window  of  the  Chancel,  leaded  up  in  jumble 
fashion  with  the  inscription  at  foot,  Gather 
up  the  fragments  that  remain  that  nothing  be  lost. 
Refixed  1849  C.  F.  H.  It  appears  that  in  1849 
the  then  Vicar,  Mr.  Haywood,  found  all  this 
glass  put  away  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  and 
of  it  made  up  the  panels  in  the  South  window 
of  the  Chancel.  The  important  features  of 
this  conglomeration  of  old  stuff,  for  a  detailed 
description  of  which  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  S.A.S.  book,  are  the  three  shields  in  the 
middle  light.  Of  these,  though  all  are  true  his- 
torical records,  one,  at  top,  is  modern,  the 


Xo.  I. — SHIELD  WITH  ARMS  OF  HADLEY  (?)  BACKED  BY  TWO  EAGLES  :  IN  CROWHURST  CHURCH,  SURREY 


arms  of  Bardolf — azure,  three  cinque/oils  or: 
apart  from  other  considerations,  the  fact  that 
the  cinquefoils  are  abraded  from  the  blue 
field,  a  process  not  used  until  late  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  rules  out  any  suggestion  of 
antiquity  for  this  shield.  The  two  shields,  one 
with  the  arms  of  France  (modern)  and  Eng- 
land quarterly  and  the  other  bearing  the  coat 
of  Cobham  of  Sterborough — gules  on  a  chevron 
or  three  estoiles  sable — are,  as  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, ancient.  All  the  charges  are  separately 
leaded,  there  are  several  leaded  repairs  and 
the  brown  enamel  tracing  lines  and  shading" 
are  somewhat  perished,  as  we  might  expect  to 
find  to-day  in  fifteenth-century  work. 

CROWHURST   (ST.  GEORGE) 


In  Crowhurst  Church,  equidistant  about 
two  miles  from  Godstone  Station  and  Ling- 
field  Church  and  not  to  be  confused  with 
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No.  II.— ARMS  OF  GAINSFORD  QUARTERING  DE  LA  POYLE  IM- 
PALING COVERT  :  CROWHURST  CHURCH  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTY. 

Crowhurst  in  Sussex,  are  three  shields,  more 
or  less  complete,  and  a  very  fragmentary  one 
together  with  several  quarries  bearing  badges. 
All  are  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  bear  re- 
ference to  the  family  of  Gainsford  by  whom 
the  manor  of  Crowhurst  was  held  from  the 
Fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury and  whose  mansion,  Crowhurst  Place, 
still  stands  in  a  restored  condition  between 
Crowhurst  and  Lingfield. 

In  the  East  window  of  the  Chancel,  at  foot 
of  the  North  main  light,  is  an  interesting  piece 
of  glazing — a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
Hadley  (?)  set  in  quarries  decorated  with 
roses,  leaved  and  slipped,  and  with  two  eagles 
or  falcons,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shield  and 
backed  against  it,  so  that  they  support  the 
shield  with  their  backs,  though  they  are 
merely  decorative  and  cannot  be  called  sup- 
porters in  the  heraldic  sense.  The  arms  on  the 
shield  are — gules  on  a  chevron  or  three  crosses  patee 
sable — all  pot-metal,  the  field  being  consider- 
ably repaired  with  ruby  drapery  and  part  of  a 
red  rose.  The  birds,  which  are  not  separately 


No.  III. — ARMS  OF  GAINSFORD  QUARTERING  DE  L\  POYLE  IM- 
PALING WAKEHURST  :  IN  THE  HALL  AT  CROWHURST  PLACE 

leaded  but  run  into  the  quarries,  are  painted 
in  outline:  their  attitude  does  not  imply  any 
idea  of  their  being  intended  as  heraldic  sup- 
porters, though  in  early  mediaeval  work  the 
attitude  might  very  well  pass  for  that  of  sup- 
porters to  a  shield  but  not  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  On  the  whole,  I  suggest  that  these 
birds  had  no  connexion  with  the  shield  origin- 
ally, but  formed  part  of  a  decorative  quarry 
design  in  grisaille  and  yellow  stain.  In  the  base 
of  the  middle  light  is  a  fragmentary  shield 
made  up  of  a  piece  from  a  subject  picture 
between,  on  the  dexter  side,  a  fragment  of 
heraldry,  showing  a  saltire,  possibly  from  a 
coat  of  de  la  Poyle,  and,  on  the  sinister  side, 
three  scallops.  The  South  light  shows,  in  base, 
a  shield,  set  in  quarries,  with  the  arms  of 
Gainsford — argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three 
running  greyhounds  sable  quartering  argent  a  sal- 
tire  gules  and  a  border  sable  bezanty  (de  la  Poyle) 
impaling  gules  a  Jess  ermine  between  three  martlets 
or  (Covert),  for  Sir  John  Gainsford  and  his 
first  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  William  Co- 
vert, of  Slaugham  Place,  Sussex.  The  fourth 
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quarter  of  the  dexter 
half  of  the  shield  has 
gone:  it  was,  no  doubt, 
a  repeat  of  the  first  quar- 
ter, Gainsford.  Some  of 
the  quarries  bear  the 
badge  of  Gainsford — a 
demi-maiden  holding  a 
garland — in  grisaille  and 
yellow  stain.  In  the  tra- 
cery quatrefoil  of  the 
middle  window  in  the 
North  wall  of  the  Nave 
are  the  arms  of  Gains- 
ford alone,  set  in  quarries 
with  oak  leaves  on  cross- 
hatched  ground  and  yel- 
low stain  border  (Four- 
teenth Century). 

Although  this  article 
is  primarily  concerned 
with  old  glass  in  church- 


No.  IV. — ARMS  OF  SHILI.1THORNE  :  CROWHURST  PLACE 


es,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  that  Crowhurst 
Place,  about  a  mile  south 
of  the  church,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Gains- 
ford family  in  141 8,  can 
still  show  remains  of  its 
ancient  heraldic  glass. 
In  the  Hall  are  the  arms 
of  Gainsford  quartering 
de  la  Poyle  impaling 
Covert,  as  in  the  church ; 
a  commemoration  of  the 
marriage  of  John  Gains- 
ford, who  died  in  1460, 
with  Ann,  daughter  of 
Richard  Wakehurst  of 
Ardingley,  Sussex,  by  a 
shield  bearing  Gainsford 
and  de  la  Poyle  quarterly 
impaling  gules  a  chevron 
between  three  martlets  argent 


No.  V.— ARMS  OF  TREVOR  :  IN  THE  STUDY  AT  CROWHURST  PLACE        No.  VI.— ARMS  OF  BUTLER  IMP.  FITZGEOFFREY  :  SHERE  CHURCH 
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No.  VII. — ARMS  OF  CLARK  :  THIRTEENTH  CENT.  :  SHEKE  CHURCH 


the  Fifteenth  Century,  though  those  of  the 
earlier  Lords  are  not  contemporary  with 
them.  The  Manor  was  granted  by  William 
Rufus  to  William  de  Warrenne,  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, and,  it  having  passed  to  the  de  Clares 
in  the  meantime,  was  conveyed  in  1243  DY 
Roger  de  Clare  to  John  FitzGeoffrey.  Later 
on  we  find  the  Manor  possessed  by  Joan 
FitzGeoffrey,  who  had  married  Theobald 
Butler,  and  it  passed,  on  her  death,  to  her  son 
Edmund  Butler,  and  to  his  son  James,  first 
Earl  of  Ormond.  Their  descendants  held  the 
Manor,  with  vicissitudes,  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  until  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
granted  it  in  i486  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray,  in  whose  descendants  it  still  re- 
mains: readers  may  remember  the  plate  in 
colour  of  the  fine  panel  in  stained  glass  with 
the  arms  of  Sir  Reginald  at  Gray's  Inn,  pub- 
lished in  The  Connoisseur  for  July  1936.  This 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  Manor  explains 
the  heraldic  glass  in  the  East  windows  of  the 
Chancel  and  of  the  South  Chancel  aisle.  In  the 
tracery  of  the  Chancel  window,  the  stonework 
of  which  is  of  the  second  half  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  are  two  shields  with  the  arms  of  (i) 


( Wakehurst) ;  a  shield  with  argent  a 
cross  cheeky  argent  and  sable  (Shilli- 
thorne)  and  also  some  fragments. 
The  staircase  window  at  the  North- 
west corner  of  the  Hall  contains  a 
panel  with  the  Ostrich  Feathers 
badge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
motto  being  rendered  hic  dien,  set 
in  quarries  decorated  with  a  double 
fluked  grapnel,  a  badge  attributed  in 
the  Victoria  County  History  of 
Surrey  to  the  Gainsford  family.  In 
the  study  window,  besides  some 
fragments,  are  the  arms  of  Gains- 
ford  and  de  la  Poyle  quarterly,  and 
a  shield  bearing  per  bend  sinister 
ermine  and  erminois  a  lion  rampant  or 
(Trevor),  perhaps  for  a  member  of 
theTrevor  family  of  Glynde,  Sussex. 

shere  (st.  james) 

In  Shere  Church  is  heraldic 
glass  depicting  the  arms  of  Lords 
of  the  Manor  from  the  Twelfth  to 


No.  VIII.— SYMBOL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST  IN  SHERE  CHURCH,  SL'RREV 

[Concluded  on  page  ijf) 
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RARE  LIVERPOOL  MARKS 
AND  PIECES 

By  H.  B  O  S  WELL  LANCASTER 


THE  collector  in- 
terested in  the 
productions  of 
the  Liverpool  potteries 
need  not  confine  his  at- 
tention  to  the  well- 
known  transfer  printed 
and  blue  and  white 
wares;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  research  work 
still  to  be  done,  and 
there  are  rare  marks  to 
discover  as  well  as 
pieces  by  potters  of 
whom  little  is  known 
or  recorded  beyond  their  names. 

The  Liverpool  Advertiser  in  July  and  Novem- 
ber 1756,  contained  advertisements  of  John 
Eccles  and  Company,  and  of  W.  Reid  and 
Company.  The  former  'make  and  sell  all  sorts 
of  the  black  and  white  earthenware,  being  the 
first  of  the  black  and  white  colours  ever 
brought  to  perfection  in  Liverpool.  Likewise, 
all  the  sorts  of  blue  and 
white  earthenware  m 
the  newest  China 
taste.'  The  latter  'have 
opened  their  ware- 
house in  Castle  Street, 
and  sell  all  kinds  of 
blue  and  white  china 
ware,  not  inferior  to  any 
make  in  England.' 

These  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  extensive  pot 
works  whose  products 
have  never  been  iden- 
tified, and  there  are 
many  other  names  re- 
corded of  potters  of 
whose  works  we  have  no 
knowledge.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  in- 


No.  I.— THE  RARE  MARK  'P'  OF  SETH  PENNINGTON  :  ON  A  PIECE  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


vestigator;  and  it  would  be  a  notable  achieve- 
ment for  any  collector  who  could  produce  an 
authentic  piece  by  one  of  these  unplaced 
craftsmen.  Perhaps  the  rarest  of  the  known 
marks  is  that  of  Seth  Pennington.  He  used  the 
letter  'P',  generally  painted  in  the  same  colour 
as  that  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  piece. 
The  illustration  shows  a  miniature  teapot, 


No.  II.— THE  MARK  'PP'  IN  L'NDERGLAZE  BLUE  :  ON  A  PIECE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  ALLMAN 
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No.  III.— HERCULANEUM  POTTERY  .MARK  WITH  A  PADDLE  STEAMER  :  COLLN.  MR.  ALLMAN 


sugar  basin  and  cream  jug,  two  of  the  pieces 
being  marked  (No.  i). 

There  is  a  rare  mark  which  has  been  as- 


No 

TRUS 


cribed  to  the  Herculaneum 
Pottery  'LP,'  but  whether  this 
is  correct  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. It  occurs  on  a  small  por- 
celain creamjug  and  a  bowl  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Allman 
(No.  ii).  It  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
Pennington  mark,  as  the  four 
known  were  named  James, 
John,  Ralph  and  Seth;  but 
there  were  two  other  potters 
whose  surnames  began  with 
P — Part  and  Peacock — though 
their  christian  names  are  not 
recorded. 

At  the  Herculaneum  factory 
marks  of  many  kinds  were  used, 
and  one  of  the  rarest  is  that  on 
a  dish  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Allman.  It  consists  of  a 
picture  of  a  paddle  steamer 
which  is  also  equipped  with 
three  masts  and  a  bowsprit.  Beneath  this  is 
the  word  Liverpool  (No.  iii). 

There  are  four  signatures  to  transfer  print- 
ed wares  which  are  rarely  seen — those 
of  Guy  Green,  Richard  Abbey,  Joseph 
Johnson  and  Walsh  &  Eardley.  Guy 
Green  was  partner  to  John  Sadler, 
and  he  continued  the  business  after 
the  senior  partner  had  retired;  Rich- 
ard Abbey  was  an  apprentice  with 
Sadler,  and  no  doubt  learned  the  art 
of  transfer  printing  under  his  guid- 
ance. Abbey  later  started  the  pottery 
afterwards  known  as  Herculaneum. 

Joseph  Johnson  is  conjectured  by 
Mr.  Gatty  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Liverpool  and  a  London  partner  of 
the  Liverpool  firm  which  first  issued 
Gore's  Advertiser  in  1765.  Walsh  & 
Eardley  had  a  pottery  in  Button 
Street,  Liverpool,  which  apparently 
lasted  for  a  very  short  time  (No.  iv). 
Signed  pieces  in  the  Liverpool  Mu- 
seum give  us  the  names  of  John  Gib- 
son, 1 8 1 3 ;  Solomon  Gibson,  1 8 1 6 ;  Eli 
Till,  1815,  and  W.  Spence,  1820.  The 
last  named  was  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Franceys  and  Spence,  Pleasant 

.  IV. — TRANSFER  PRINTED  JUG  'THE  FARMERS'  ARMS'  (IN  GOD  IS  OUR  Cf  f  wV,err  tVlPV  maHp  images  aild 
:UST)  FROM  WALSH  AND  EARDLEY'S  POTTERY  :  MR.  ALLMAN'S  COLLECTION        OTTeei,  Wncre  Uiey  HldUC  lllldgCS  U11U. 
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busts  of  celebrities  in  a  sort  of  biscuit 
ware;  but  of  the  other  potters  men- 
tioned, nothing  is  known  but  their 
names.  There  is  also  on  view,  a  plaque, 
in  colour,  of  Prometheus  and  the  Eagle. 
This  is  attributed  to  T.  Tunnicliffe 
(No.  v).  It  appears  extremely  unlike- 
ly that  these  potters  made  only  one 
piece  each,  so  here  is  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  collector,  aided  by  the 
museum  specimens  available  for  com- 
parison and  help  in  identification. 

Philip  Christian  was  at  work  before 
Pennington,  and  although  he  used  no 
mark,  his  porcelain  is  fairly  easy  to 
identify.  There  must,  however,  be 
specimens  of  his  experimental  work 
still  to  be  found.  He  is  the  one  impor- 
tant Liverpool  potter  of  whose  origin 
we  know  nothing,  and  whose  birth 
and  death  are  not  recorded.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  he  came  from  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  returned  there  to  end  his  days.  This 
would  account  for  the  absence  of  the  partic- 
ulars mentioned  above,  and  his  name  helps  to 
encourage  this  belief.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  he  imitated  the  wares 
then  being  introduced  in  Stafford- 
shire; salt-glaze  and  the  mottled 
glazes  of  Whieldon.  Mugs,  plates  and 
tiles  of  these  wares  are  in  the  Liver- 
pool Museum,  but  the  earnest  seeker 
may  still  be  rewardeo  if  he  search 
carefully. 

Who  modelled  figures  in  Liverpool  ? 
Four  were  illustrated  in  my  book, 
Liverpool  and  Her  Potters.  These  came 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Entwistle,  and  duplicated  others  he 
had  seen,  marked  'Herculaneum. ' 
Equally  crude  in  form  and  colouring 
are  the  two  here  illustrated  (No.  vi), 
but  whether  they  were  modelled  at 
Herculaneum  or  at  some  earlier  fac- 
tory is  impossible  to  decide.  The 
colours,  blue,  red  and  yellow,  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  from  the  same 
palette  as  the  former  figures.  If  every 
factory  had  used  a  distinctive  mark 
on  each  piece  turned  out,  much  of  the 
joy  of  collecting  pottery  and  porcelain 


No.  V.— PROMETHEUS  AND  THE  EAGLE  :  BY  T.  TUNNICLIFFE  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLN. 


would  have  vanished ;  for  the  puzzling  piece 
which  is  the  cause  of  much  research,  com- 
parison and  argument,  is  of  far  more  interest 
to  the  collector  than  that  which  can  be  de- 


No.  VI. — PAIR  OF  LIVERPOOL  FIGURES  :  MAKER  UNKNOWN  :  AUTHOR'S  COLLN. 

(Concluded  on  page  1J4) 
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SPANISH  AMERICAN  CHURCH 
SILVER  AND  A  SILVER  CHALICE 

A  NOTE  by  E .  ALFRED  JONES 


D 


CRUCIFIX  FROM  A  CHURCH  IN  TEXAS  :  EARLY  XIX  CENTURY 


URING  the  years  191 1  and  1912  when 
I  was  engaged  in  compiling  descriptions 
of  the  old  silver  in  American  churches 
of  all  creeds  for  my  book  on  that  subject,  two 
photographs  were  sent  to  me  of  sacred  vessels 
which  could  not  be  spared  for  exhibition.  The 
sender  was  Mrs.  Henry  Drought  and  the  silver 
belongs  to  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  Not  having  seen  the  silver  it- 
self, I  must  decline  to  be  responsible  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  following  descriptions.  The  cruci- 
fix, as  would  be  expected  from  its  presence  in  a 
church  in  Texas,  appears  to  be  Spanish  in  de- 
sign and  hardly  earlier  than  the  first  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  My  correspondent 
gave  me  no  details  of  marks  on  this  or  any  of  the 
other  silver,  and  therefore  the  dates  and  pro- 
venance must  remain  undetermined. 

Of  about  the  same  date  as  the  crucifix  would 
seem  to  be  the  Crowns  for  statues  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  incense  boat.  The  silver  spoon  has  a 
trifid  end,  as  seen  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
spoons  of  the  late  Seventeenth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  differs  in  one 
or  two  particulars  from  the  familiar  English 
spoons  of  the  later  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. Marks,  if  any,  would  doubtless  reveal  the 
provenance. 

At  the  same  time  came  some  photographs, 
thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Miss  S.  Ella  De  Cou,  of 
a  silver  chalice  in  St.  Michael's  Church  at  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  transferred  from  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Maidenhead  in  that  State,  of  which 
space  for  an  illustration  could  not  be  found  in 
my  book.  According  to  an  old  tradition,  this 
sacred  vessel  was  a  gift  from  Queen  Anne,  but 
if  that  were  so  it  would  bear  two  distinguishing 
features :  first,  the  name  of  the  Queen,  as  on  her 
other  gifts  to  American  churches,  and  the  Lon- 
don hall-marks.  It  is  true  that  this  chalice  is 
characteristically  English  in  form,  but  it  bears, 
not  an  English  mark,  but  that  of  an  American 
silversmith  of  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  BR  in  an  oval,  for  Bartholomew  Le 
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SILVER  CROWN'S  MADE  FOR  STATUES  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  EARLY  XIX  CENTURY  :   SILVER  SPOON  PROBABLY  LATE  XVII  CENTURY 


Roux,  of  New  York,  whose  mark  also  appears 
on  a  paten  in  the  historic  Trinity  Church, 
New  York.  The  style  of  the  inscription,  St. 
Michael's  Church  \  Trenton  \  N.J.,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  engraved  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

AN  ENGLISH  ENGRAVER  OF  PLATE 


one  of  Marlborough's  generals.  The  box  was  Lot  50 
in  a  sale  by  Colonel  A.  R.  B.  Wardrand  at  Christie's  on 
June  28th,  1920,  and  was  acquired  by  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Francis  Farrer.  It  is  described  and  illustrated 
(pages  168-170,  Plate  XC,  No.  3)  in  the  present 
writer's  privately-printed  catalogue  of  that  collection. 

According  to  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine,  Joseph  Ellis 
was  an  eminent  engraver  of  writing  who  died  at  Isling- 
ton on  August  1st,  1793. 


IN  searching  for  the  names  of  Lon- 
don goldsmiths  in  the  published 
Admissions  of  St.  Paul's  School  (edit- 
ed by  R.  B.  Gardiner)  my  eye  caught 
the  name  of  Joseph  Ellis,  engraver,  of 
Rosamond's  Row,  Clerkenwell, 
whose  son,  William,  was  admitted 
to  the  School  in  1769  at  the  age 
of  twelve. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  he  may 
be  the  engraver  who  signed  his  name 
ellis  on  the  fine  gold  snuff-box  in 
the  form  of  a  shell,  wrought  by  the 
well-known  London  goldsmith, 
Humphrey  Payne,  in  1 741-2.  It  is 
beautifully  engraved  with  a  long  and 
interesting  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  given  by  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich  to  Duncan 
Forbes,  of  Culloden,  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  in  commemoration 
of  the  valour  of  John,  second  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  first  Duke  of  Greenwich, 


SILVER  CHALICE  IN  ST.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH,  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY;  WITH  MARK  OF 
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ART  TREASURES  FROM  RUSSIAN 

PALACES 

By    CYRIL   G.    E .  BUNT 


No.  I. — IKON  OF  THE  VIRGIN  OF  KAZAN  :  LATE  XVI  CENTURY  (?) 


IN  the  heart  of  Mayfair  there  is  a  bijou  resi- 
dence some  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
old  which  in  future  years  may  well  become 
a  private  museum  of  art.  Such  at  least  is  the 
dream  of  Mr.  Norman  Weisz,  owner  of  No.  7, 
Deanery  Street,  who,  as  a  recreative  relief 
from  an  exacting  business  life,  has  already 
gathered  together  the  nucleus  of  a  really  inter- 
esting collection  of  objets  (Tart. 

At  present  actually  inhabited,  this  little 
house,  whose  windows  look  out  upon  the 
great  pile  of  the  new  Dorchester,  cannot  of 
course  vie  with  the  palatial  home,  now  no 
more,  of  the  late  George  Holford.  But,  small 
as  it  is  and  unpretentious,  it  yet  achieves  a 
certain  distinction  by  reason  of  its  furniture, 
fittings  and  ornaments,  many  of  which  have 
a  historic  as  well  as  an  artistic  interest,  since 


they  have  come  from  erstwhile  Imperial 
palaces  of  Russia.  It  is  not  my  present  inten- 
tion to  describe  the  house  and  its  permanent 
features.  But  among  the  numerous  art-objects 
which  adorn  it  are  many  which  are  worthy  of 
being  brought  to  the  notice  of  connoisseurs. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  art-objects 
from  Russia  is  the  ikon  of  the  Virgin  of  Ka- 
zan (No.  i).  It  is  one  of  the  most  revered  ikons 
of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

Years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  Russia  ne- 
gotiating purchase  of  the  famous  Crown 
Jewels,  Mr.  Weisz  was  offered  this  precious 
relic  by  the  Soviet  authorities.  They  asked 
so  high  a  price,  however,  that  he  did  not 
then  acquire  it.  But  more  recent  events 
brought  him  his  opportunity,  for  in  the  in- 
terim it  had  passed  to  a  Polish  collector, 
from  whom  he  obtained  it. 


No.  II.— IKON  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  NOVGOROD-SOUZDAL  SCHOOL 
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This  ancient  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  the  work  of  a  painter  of  the  late  Six- 
teenth or  early  Seventeenth  Century,  is  a- 
dorned  with  hundreds  of  gems  of  great  value. 
At  some  period  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  it 
has  been  covered  with  gold  and  the  jewels 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Emeralds  of 
splendid  colour,  fine  oriental  rubies  and  mag- 
nificent diamonds,  sapphires  and  large  ba- 
roque pearls  adorn  it — gifts  to  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan  from  pious  devotees. 

Those  who  knew  Russia  in  the  days  of  the 
last  Tsar  will  remember  that  the  Kazan  Ca- 
thedral, St.  Petersburg,  was  built  1801-1 1  as 
a  shrine  for  the  renowned  miracle-working 
ikon  of  the  'Black  Virgin,'  discovered  in  1579 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Kazan.  It  was 
an  object  of  great  veneration,  and  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Holy  Mother  at  Kazan  was  built 
forks  reception.  It  remained  there  until  161 2, 
when  it  was  taken  to  Moscow,  eventually  to 
be  removed  by  Peter  the  Great  to  his  new 
capital  in  17 10.  Here  the  famous  ikon  re- 


No.  III. —  PORTRAIT  OF  PLATON  ZOUBOV  :  BY  DIMITRIJ  LEVITSKI 


No.  IV.— TSAR  NICHOLAS  II  :  BY  SEROV  :  FROM  TSAKSKOJE-SELO 


mained  until  the  Revolution  of  191 7,  when 
it  disappeared. 

It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  this  ikon 
is  the  one  now  in  London.  But  we  can  say, 
although  it  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to 
check  up  its  history,  that  the  ikon  now  illus- 
trated is  that  which  took  the  place  of  the  four- 
teenth-century painting  at  Kazan. 

The  Virgin  of  Kazan  is,  of  course,  a  defi- 
nite type,  of  which  many  examples  are  well 
known.  All  follow  faithfully  the  tradition  of 
the  original,  and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
original  has  now  disappeared,  this  ikon  from 
Kazan  takes  its  place  as  the  most  important 
iconographic  document  of  the  type,  quite  ir- 
respective of  its  historic  interest  or  the  value 
of  the  stones  which  adorn  it. 

The  second  ikon  (No.  ii)  of  much  the  same 
period,  would  seem  to  be  a  copy  by  a  painter 
of  the  Novgorod-Souzdal  school,  but  the  tech- 
nique is  more  stylized  and  stiff.  The  decora- 
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tion  here  is  a  multitude  of  seed  pearls,  cabo- 
chon  cut  gems  in  gold  collets  upon  a  field  of 
damask. 

Of  primary  artistic  importance  are  some  six 
or  eight  paintings,  all  fine  examples  of  their 
respective  authors'  work.  Among  them  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II,  by  the 
native  artist  Serov  (No.  iv).  Little  known  in 
this  country,  this  talented  pupil  of  the  great 
Repin  is  best  known  for  his  portraits  of  Prin- 
cess Yussopov  and  of  A  Young  Girl  in  the 
Tretyakov  Gallery.  The  present  portrait  well 
exemplifies  that  remarkable  sincerity  and 
technical  excellence  for  which  he  is  famous, 
having  none  of  those  academic  stylisms  so 
frequent  in  painters  of  royalty.  This  picture, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Tsar's  favourite 
portrait  of  himself,  was  bought  from  the  pal- 


No.  V.— PIANOFOUTE  MADE  BY  T  AS  KIN  IN  1788  FOR  THE  PETIT  TRIANON,  VERSAILLES 


ace  of  Tsarskoje-Selo,  where  it  hung  in  the 
Tsar's  morning  room. 

Scarcely  less  revealing  to  western  connois- 
seurs must  be  the  fine  portrait  by  Levitski 
( 1 735-1822)  of  Platon  Zoubov,  the  last  'fa- 
vourite' of  the  great  Catherine  II  (No.  iii). 
Like  Serov  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Levit- 
ski in  the  late  Eighteenth  was  a  painter  of 
royalty  and  the  beau  monde.  He  stands  alone, 
however,  among  the  Russian  painters  of  his 
time  in  virtue  of  his  powers  of  vivid  interpre- 
tation. His  strikingly  French  technique,  which 
he  owed  to  the  influence  of  Leprince,  Forque 
and  Torelli,  sets  him  in  a  place  apart  from  all 
other  Russian  artists. The  subject  of  the  picture, 
Zoubov,  Lieutenant  of  Guards,  later  Com- 
mandant, Prince  and  Grand  Master  of  Artil- 
lery, succeeded  the  more  familiar  'favourites' 
Orlov,  Lanskoi  and  Po- 
temkin.  Among  the  other 
paintings,  not  here  illus- 
trated, are  A  Soldier  by 
Roybet,  The  Husband's  Re- 
turn by  Boilly,  The  Road 
through  the  Wood — a  very 
fine  Diaz — and  a  seascape 
by  the  Russian,  Aivasov- 
ski,  which  came  from  the 
Tsarina's  morning  room 
at  Tsarskoje-Selo. 

After  the  pictures  the 
object  of  greatest  interest 
is  the  early  pianoforte  il- 
lustrated in  No.  v.  This 
instrument,  which  came 
from  the  celebrated  Paley 
Palace,  residence  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul,  uncle 
of  Nicholas  II,  was  made 
by  Pascal  Taskin  in  1 788 
for  the  Petit  Trianon,  Ver- 
sailles. The  case  is  of  rose- 
wood with  inlaid  borders 
of  satinwood,  the  interior 
painted  with  floral  fes- 
toons. Its  compass  is  five 
octaves.  It  rests  upon  a 
stand  with  tapering,  fluted 
legs  enriched  with  ormolu. 
Pascal  Taskin  (1723- 
1 793)  was  the  famous  ma- 
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No.  VI.— ESCRITOIRE  WITH  LACQUER  PANELS  &  ORMOLU  MOUNTS 

ker  of  harpsichords,  who  was  further  noted  as 
the  maker  of  a  piano  for  Princess  Victoire, 
daughter  of  Louis  XV.  A  two-keyboard  harp- 
sichord made  by  him  for  Marie  Antoinette  is 
still  at  the  Trianon.  The  piano  illustrated 
bears  the  royal  crown  and  inventory  number 
of  the  French  Royal  Collection  and  was  at  one 
time  in  the  Louvre.  It  was  presented  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul  by  President  Loubet  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  (1903). 

Numerous  smaller  objets  d'art  from  the  Paley 
Palace  are  to  be  seen  at  Deanery  Street,  among 
them  a  rare  Frankenthal  figure  of  a  Gleaner, 
three  delightful  Dresden  busts,  6|  inches  high, 
of  young  girls  wearing  flower-trimmed  caps, 
a  rosewater  fountain  of  Chinese  porcelain 
with  ormolu  mounts,  supported  by  turquoise 
kylins,  exquisitely  carved  jade  and  amethyst 
figures  of  rare  quality  and  the  escritoire  shown 
in  No.  vi.  This  unpretentiously  good  piece  of 


Louis  XVI  design  is  mounted  with  panels  of 
carved  Chinese  lacquer  in  tulip  wood  borders 
and  decorated  with  ormolu.  The  cupboard  is 
surmounted  by  a  white  marble  top  and  below 
is  a  sliding  writing  desk. 

From  the  palace  of  Tsarskoje-Selo  comes  a 
table,  the  top  of  which  is  formed  of  a  calcedo- 
nized  section  of  a  tree  trunk.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  card  table  of  the  Tsar.  It  stands  upon 
a  massive  bronze  pedestal  in  the  form  of  a 
dragon,  ascribed  (doubtfully)  to  Faberge. 
From  the  same  palace  came  a  set  of  eight  fine- 
ly modelled  ormolu  wall  sconces,  a  pair  of  red 
glass  and  carved  rock-crystal  candelabra  and 
the  remarkable  chandelier  shown  in  No.  vii. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  twining  vine  branch, 
the  stems  of  which  are  of  metal,  the  leaves  of 
pure  colourless  rock-crystal  with  carved  veins 
and  the  clusters  of  grapes  all  of  purple  ame- 
thyst. Ornate  though  it  is,  its  rich  effect  is 
seriously  marred  by  the  modern  electric  can- 
dles and  shades  at  present  associated  with  it. 
Curiously  enough  it  has  been  alleged  in  Rus- 
sia to  be  of  English  make.  It  is  more  probably 
French  or  German,  though  one  may  think  of 
James  Cox  as  a  possible  maker,  who  sent  many 


No.  VII.— CHANDELIER  OF  METAL,  ROCK  CRYSTAL  AND  AMETHYST 
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No.  VIII.— LOUIS  QU1NZE  SETTEE  WITH  CARVED  AND  GILT  FRAME  AND  TAPESTRY  PANELS 

curious  things  to  Russia  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

A  superb  Louis  Quinze  suite  adorns  the  sit- 
ting room,  comprising  four fauteuils,  armchairs 
and  the  settee  illustrated  (No.  viii).  The  finely 
carved  and  gilt  frames  are  in  perfect  condition, 
as  also  are  the  tapestry  panels  with  grouped 
cupids  on  the  backs  and  hunting  scenes  upon 
the  seats. 

A  striking  silver  nef  (No.  ix)  is  another  ob- 
ject of  outstanding  interest.  Mounted  on  four 
wheels,  the  hull  is  chased  and  repousse  with 
scenes  from  the  myth  of  Ariadne.  The  ship  is 
in  full  schooner-rig  with  bellying  sails  and 
flying  pennants,  all  finely  wrought,  the  jibs 
bearing  coats  of  arms.  On  deck  are  sailors  at 
work,  guns  pointing  over  the  rail  and,  amid- 
ship,  is  a  bandstand  with  musicians  entertain- 
ing a  party  seen  aft  beneath  a  canopy.  It  is 
Dutch  work  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century. 

In  conclusion  we  may  refer  to  a  silver  salver, 
c.  1 760,  with  the  crest  of  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  a 
fine  'Polish'  hunting  rug — wedding  present 
from  the  Sultan  to  the  late  Tsar,  crystal  can- 
delabra from  the  Tsarina's  boudoir,  a  pair  of 
red  silk  embroidered  Chinese  curtains  (an- 


other wedding  present), 
and  the  two  resplendent 
pieces  of  Russian  embroid- 
ery studded  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones  de- 
scribed in  The  Connois- 
seur for  October,  1936. 

Considerations  of  space 
have  so  far  prevented  Mr. 
Weisz  from  including 
other  important  pieces  at 
Deanery  Street.  One  of 
these  is  an  ornate  billiard- 
table  of  ebony  and  gold, 
bearing  the  French  and 
Russian  arms,  which  came 
from  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Paul.  It  was 
a  present  from  Napoleon 
II  to  Alexander  II.  An- 
other piece  is  a  bureau 
from  the  same  palace, 
copied  from  an  original  in 
the  Louvre,  said  to  have 
cost  125,000  gold  francs. 


No  IX.— SILVER  .\EF  WITH  SCENES  OF  THE  STORY  OF  ARIADNE 
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SOME  RARE  WAR  STAMPS 

By  DOUGLAS  ARMSTRONG 


SOME  of  the  rarest  stamps  known  to  philatelists 
are  the  products  of  War.  During  the  fateful  years 
1 914-18,  and  for  some  time  after,  War  Stamps 
loomed  large  upon  the  philatelic  horizon,  and  al- 
though in  the  piping  times  of  peace  these  militant 
issues  tended  to  some  extent  to  be  overshadowed  by 
less  bellicose  emissions,  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on 
the  troubled  Continent  of  Europe  and  beyond  has 
been  responsible  for  a  revival  of  popular  interest  in 
the  stamps  of  War. 

For  some  time  past  there  has  been  evidenced  a  slow 
but  steady  improvement  in  the  demand  for  War 
Stamps,  which,  having  reached  their  zenith  about  the 
year  1920,  suffered  a  slight  set-back  in  values  of  all 
save  the  outstanding  rarities.  These,  despite  the 
general  decline,  have  always  held  their  own  in  the 
market  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  now  once 
more  War  Stamps  generally  are  creeping  back  into 
philatelic  favour.  In  recent  London  stamp  auctions 
there  has  been  a  marked  appreciation  in  the  bidding 
for  stamp  relics  of  the  last  Great  War. 

It  was  the  seizure  of  the  former  German  possessions 
in  Africa  and  Oceania  by  Allied  expeditionary  forces 
in  the  early  stages  of  hostilities  that  gave  rise  to  most 
of  the  philatelic  rarae  aves.  To  enable  the  postal  service 
to  be  carried  on  stocks  of  stamps  abandoned  by  the 
Germans  were  hastily  converted  under  military 
authority  into  emergency  issues  by  the  simple  expe- 


dient of  overprinting  them  with  the  significant  initials 
'G.R.I.,'  or  other  appropriate  inscription  for  pro- 
visional use  until  such  time  as  the  post  office  could  be 
transferred  to  civil  control. 

In  certain  instances  the  supply  of  stamps  of  a  par- 
ticular denomination  proved  inadequate,  whilst  in 
others  unskilled  workmanship  and  the  employment 
of  native  labour  led  to  the  creation  of  printers'  errors 
and  varieties  which  in  the  rush  of  the  moment  were 
allowed  to  find  their  way  into  circulation  to  the  de- 
light and  enrichment  of  stamp  collectors. 

RAREST  OF  THE  RARE 

When  the  British  and  French  forces  invaded  the 
erstwhile  German  colony  of  Togoland,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  in  August  1 9 1 4,  the  German  officials 
promptly  hid  their  stock  of  stamps  and  currency  in 
sealed  cases  at  the  bottom  of  a  disused  well,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  expedition  reached  Kamina,  in  the  in- 
terior, that  the  existence  of  this  cache  was  revealed  by 
native  informers.  All  stamps,  totalling  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  of  various  denominations,  were  sent 
down  to  Lome,  the  capital,  there  to  be  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  miliary  regime.  Approximately  half 
of  the  entire  supply  received  the  overprint  'togo- 
Anglo-French  Occupation'  in  the  press  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  there,  while  the  balance  was  handed  over  to 
the  French  authorities  and  by  them  overprinted  at 
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Porto  Novo  (Dahomey)  'TOGO-Occupation  Franco- 
Anglaise,'  in  a  different  type  for  circulation  in  the 
region  occupied  by  the  French.  The  rarities  of  this 
series  are  the  3  and  5  Marks  stamps  of  German  Togo 
superinscribed  'Anglo-French  Occupation,'  of  which 
but  two  examples  each  are  believed  to  exist.  Later  a 
further  small  'find'  of  stamps  was  made  by  the  French 
at  Sansan  Mangu  in  Northern  Togoland,  which  was 
overprinted  'Occupation  Franco-Anglaise'  at  Lome 
from  the  same  type  that  served  for  the  original  British 
issue.  Included  in  this  printing  was  a  solitary  copy  of 
the  1  mark  value,  which  actually  passed  through  the 
post  and  so  became  the  modern  counterpart  of  the 
unique  1  cent  stamp  of  British  Guiana,  1856,  hitherto 
the  rarest  stamp  in  the  world.  In  company  with  a 
matchless  array  of  other  war  stamp  rarities,  the  1 
Mark  Togo  'Franco-Anglaise'  reposes  in  the  famous 
collection  of  stamps  of  the  Great  War  and  its  after- 
math formed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  With  it  are  the 
2,  3  and  5  marks  with  the  same  imprint,  of  which 
seven,  two  and  three  copies  are  known  respectively. 
Together  the  quartette  must  be  valued  at  not  less 
than  £5,000.  Another  scarce  item  is  the  50  pfennigs 
of  the  first  'Anglo-French'  series,  twelve  copies  of 
which  are  valued  by  the  catalogue  at  £150  apiece. 

SPOILS  OF  WAR 

As  previously  remarked  some  of  the  most  valuable 
examples  of  wartime  stamps  take  the  form  of  mis- 
prints, and  such  is  the  case  with  the  issue  in  the  uni- 
form German  Colonial  pattern  inscribed  originally 
'kamerun,'  but  with  the  letters  'C.E.F.,'  signifying 
'Cameroons  Expeditionary  Force'  added  by  over- 
printing. These  stamps  were  part  of  the  consignment 
on  board  a  German  liner  taken  by  a  British  cruiser  as 
a  prize  into  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  over- 
print was  actually  applied.  Normally  they  are  not 
especially  rare,  but  the  3  shillings  on  3  marks  showing 
a  smaller 's,'  doubly  impressed,  is  of  extreme  rarity, 
whilst  that  of  the  id.  on  10  pfg.,  distinguished  by  a 
thin  figure  '1'  and  also  doubly  overprinted,  is  valued 
at  £100. 

A  NORMAL  'ERROR' 

A  curious  instance  of  a  stamp  'error'  that  is  actually 
commoner  than  the  correct  overprint  occurred  on  the 
1  mark  denomination  of  German  Samoa  in  the  course 
of  its  conversion  into  sterling  currency  under  New 
Zealand  military  occupation.  In  surcharging  the 
higher  values  the  same  setting  of  type  was  used 
throughout,  and  when  he  came  to  the  1  shilling  on 
1  mark,  the  native  compositor,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  was  of  the  slightest,  omitted  to  remove  the 
final  's,'  with  the  result  that  the  first  printing  of  160 
stamps  read  '1  Shillings.'  On  the  balance  of  35  copies 
this  error  was  rectified,  so  that  we  have  the  normal 


stamp  nearly  three  times  rarer  than  the  misprint! 

scarce  'g.r.i.'s 

The  Australian  seizure  of  New  Britain  or  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land,  in  the  Western  Pacific,  was  likewise 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  some  scarce  stamps, 
both  as  regards  the  regular  'Deutsche  Neu-Guinca' 
series  and  those  of  the  'Marshall-Inseln'  subsequently 
pressed  into  the  service.  The  5s.  on  5  mk.  value  of 
either  series,  overprinted  'G.R.I.'  is  catalogued  at 
£100,  and  the  is.,  2s.  and  3s.  at  from  £50  to  £60  each. 

BOOTY  FROM  BAGHDAD 

Shortly  after  the  British  army  entered  Baghdad 
authority  was  given  for  the  stock  of  Turkish  stamps 
found  in  the  post  office  there  to  be  re-issued  with  the 
added  inscription  'Baghdad  in  British  Occupation.' 
It  was  a  motley  collection  of  odds  and  ends  totalling 
twenty-five  varieties  having  a  nominal  value  of  about 
four  shillings,  but  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  1  anna 
on  20  paras  denomination,  no  more  than  sixty-five 
complete  sets  could  be  made  up.  This  stamp  alone  is 
catalogued  to-day  at  £90  and  the  full  set  is  worth 
about  double  that  figure. 

BUSHIRE  BONANZA 

During  August  and  September,  1915,  the  port  of 
Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf  was  temporarily  occupied 
by  Indian  troops  and  for  a  brief  period  the  Persian 
postage  stamps  ordinarily  employed  there  received 
the  imprint  'Bushire  under  British  Occupation'  on 
the  press  of  the  British  Residency.  The  first  stamps  to 
be  so  treated  were  those  bearing  the  likeness  of  the 
then  Shah  Sultan  Ahmed,  the  most  valuable  of  which, 
the  5  chahi,  is  priced  at  no  more  than  £10.  The  same 
denomination  of  the  Coronation  Commemorative 
series  similarly  overprinted  is  priced  however  at 
£200,  since  only  twenty-two  examples  are  known, 
whilst  the  companion  2  chahi  is  even  more  highly 
valued  at  £250,  eighteen  copies  existing. 

The  stamps  issued  by  the  Central  Powers  in  the  War 
of  191 4—  1 8  provide  on  the  other  hand  but  few  phila- 
telic rarities,  although  scarcely  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Allies.  The  outstanding  example  is  the  10 
Kronen  stamp  of  Austria  (1916-19)  overprinted  by- 
hand  'Regno  d'ltalia-Venezia  Giulia-3.XI.  18'  to 
commemorate  the  restoration  of  the  lost  Italian  pro- 
vinces of  the  Trentino.  For  this  rarity  the  current 
catalogue  quotation  is  £150.  More  than  four  thousand 
varieties  of  particular  postage  stamps  owed  their 
origin  to  the  Great  War.  The  rarest  specimens  are  to 
be  found  among  those  issued  by  the  Allies  in  occupied 
enemy  territory,  and  the  least  valuable  in  the  War 
Tax,  Red  Cross  and  other  supplementary  postal  emis- 
sions that  appeared  in  such  profusion  in  those  years. 
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BY  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


DRAWINGS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  IN  1830 

THE  writer  of  The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, Mrs.  Frances  Trollope,  is  doubtless  better 
known  in  England  as  the  mother  of  the  novelist 
who  wrote  Barchester  Towers  than  as  an  author  in  her 
own  right,  but,  in  spite  of  her  distinctly  unflattering 
account  of  American  life,  she  has  her  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  American  readers,  and  this  tends  to  increase 
with  time.  By  some  she  has  been  accused  of  spiteful- 
ness  in  her  descriptions  of  the  American  scene,  which 
was  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
but  actually  she  is  justified  in  claiming  for  herself  an 
objective  point  of  view.  She  had  an  eye  for  detail,  and 
there  was  much  to  observe  on  her  journey  from  New 
Orleans  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  to  the  eastern  coast 
several  years  later.  She  had  not  originally  intended  to 
write  a  book,  but  financial  straits  suggested  that  she 
make  this  use  of  her  observations.  Mrs.  Trollope  was 
one  of  a  little  group  of  fantastic  and  engaging  people, 
reformers,  led  by  a  wealthy  Miss  Wright  who,  as  a 
disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  hoped  to  found  an  ideal 
community  and  chose  the  wilderness  of  Tennessee  as 
the  setting.  With  them  was  a  young  French  artist, 
Auguste  Hervieu,  a 
political  refugee,  who, 
when  this  plan  failed, 
was  fortunately  at 
hand  to  supply  illus- 
trations for  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  book  from  orig- 
inal  observation. 
Before  the  book  was 
published  she  had 
written  to  a  friend 
that  she  had  about 
thirty  of  Hervieu's 
drawings  to  illustrate 
it.  When  the  first  edi- 
tion came  from  the 
press  in  March  1832 
(it  went  through  four 
editions  in  that  year) 
it  had  twenty-four  il- 
lustrations. It  is  rather 
interesting  that  ex- 
actly six  of  Hervieu's 
American  drawings 
have  recently  been 
presented  to  the  Cin- 


cinnati Museum  of  Art  by  Elsie  Holmes  Warrington. 
Whether  they  are  the  unused  subjects  from  the  thirty 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Trollope,  or  come  from  some  other 
source,  they  belong  to  Hervieu's  American  series,  and 
four  of  them  (water-colours)  are  dated  1830,  the  year 
in  which  Hervieu  and  the  Trollopes  left  Cincinnati 
after  a  two-years'  residence.  They  are  entitled  Marriage 
by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  (illustrated  here) ;  Cupid  at  a 
Quaker  Courtship;  Cupid  at  a  Rout  in  Cincinnati;  Cupid  on 
a  Sunday  Evening  at  Cincinnati.  With  these,  which  are 
water-colours,  there  is  an  allegorical  subject,  and  in 
addition  one  pen-and-ink  drawing,  Satan  and  Three 
Men  at  a  Table. 

The  first  of  these,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  is 
closely  related  in  stvle  to  the  illustrations  in  the  book 
and  indicates  how  ably  Hervieu's  pencil  supplemented 
Mrs.  Trollope's  descriptions  in  presenting  the  gaucherie 
of  a  social  world  which  knew  no  tradition.  The  crude- 
ness  of  the  ceremony,  the  insolence  of  the  Justice,  the 
awkwardness  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  treated 
in  so  graceful  a  manner  by  the  artist  that  the  satire  is 
subdued.  This  subject  has  the  charm  of  the  Cincinnati 
Ball  Room  and  The  Toilet  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  book, 
which  glosses  the  vulgarity  of  their  themes.  Occasion- 


M  ARM  AGE  BY  A  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE:  IN  A  GROUP  OF  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  BY  AUGUSTE 
HERVIEU    ILLUSTRATING  AMERICAN  LIFE  IN  1830  :  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CINCINNATI  ART  MUSEUM 
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ally  Hervieu  deepened  the  shades  of  satire,  as  in  the 
Solemnity  of  Justice,  a  court-room  scene,  or  the  portrayal 
of  the  Methodist  preacher  in  Baltimore  before  his  con- 
gregation, both  illustrated  in  The  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans. 

Auguste  Hervieu,  despite  the  circumstance  that  he 
not  only  exhibited  with  regularity  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  at  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society,  re- 
mains nevertheless  a  somewhat  obscure  figure  in  the 
art  of  his  period.  He  is  by  no  means  as  brilliant  or  as 
versatile  as  Cruikshank,  but  his  sketches  of  contem- 
porary life  are  from  the  historical  point  of  view  just 
as  valuable.  Among  his  many  contributions  to  the 
Royal  Academy  was  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  which 
was  shown  after  the  publication  of  her  book.  He  also 
worked  for  a  time  in  Vienna. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
THE  HEARST 


ELEMENTS  FROM 
COLLECTION 


CARVING  BY  GRINLING  GIBBONS  FROM  THE  SMALL  DINING  ROOM  AT 
CASSIOBURY     PARK    :     IN     THE     WILLIAM    RANDOLPH     HEARST  COLLECTION 


AN  example  of  the  historic  work  of  Grinling  Gib- 
JlA.  bons  at  Cassiobury  Park,  the  carved  panelling 
here  illustrated,  is  included  in  the  newly  published 
brochure,  Antique  Architectural  Elements,  with  notes  by 
James  Albro,  issued  by  the  International  Studio  Art 
Corporation,  which  deals  with  wood  panelling,  stone- 
work and  wrought  iron  in  the  collection  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 

The  work  which  Gibbons  executed  for  the  architect 
Hugh  May,  who  made  extensive  additions  to  Cassio- 
bury Park  for  the  Earl  of  Exeter  about  1677,  consti- 
tutes a  rich  series.  The  magnificent  stairway  employed 
the  motif  of  the  oak  wreath  and  acorn  of  the  Royalist 
badge  which  had  so  much  significance 
for  the  Restoration  period.  The  decora- 
tions in  the  Great  Dining  Room  were 
exceptionally  handsome,  surrounding 
the  portraits  with  frames  that  were 
part  of  the  wall  decoration  in  which 
festoons  of  foliage,  fruit  and  game  were 
treated  with  an  opulent  richness  and 
grace  that  surpassed  all  preceding  wood 
carving.  Pugin's  drawing  of  the  Great 
Library,  illustrated  in  Robinson  and 
Britton's  Vitruvius  Britannicus  of  1847, 
shows  the  carving  around  the  fireplace 
which  is  especially  noted  in  Evelyn's 
Diary  under  the  date  of  April  1 8th, 
1680:  'The  house  is  new,  a  plaine  fab- 
ric, built  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hugh  May. 
There  are  divers  faire  and  good  roomes, 
and  excellent  carving  by  Gibbons, 
especially  the  chimney  piece  of  ye 
library.'  Other  decorations  were  in  the 
Inner  Library,  the  Green  Drawing 
Room  and  the  Little  Dining  Room,  the 
last  showing  the  carvings  in  cherry 
from  which  the  panel  of  the  Hearst 
collection  comes.  There  are  other  ex- 
amples by  Gibbons  from  Cassiobury 
Park  in  this  group. 

Other  architectural  elements  from 
English  sources,  which  predominate  in 
the  collection,  include  a  James  I  oak- 
panelled  room  of  about  161  3  from 
Standish  Hall,  Lancashire,  which  has 
especial  interest  for  Americans  as  the 
home  of  Miles  Standish,  famous  among 
the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Its  enrichment  of  mouldings 
and  panels  alike  is  in  contrast  to  the 
severity  of  treatment  in  the  Elizabethan 
room  from  Plaish  Hall,  Shropshire. 
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That  the  mid-Sixteenth 
Century  had  its  splendours, 
however,  is  evident  in  the 
oak  panelling  from  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford at  Exeter  with  its  mag- 
nificent carving  around 
the  fireplace  in  which  the 
full  range  of  Renaissance 
ornament  is  drawn  upon 
in  a  design  which  com- 
bines low  and  high  relief. 

The  Long  Gallery  from 
Albyns  in  Essex  is  a  note- 
worthy example  of  Eliza- 
bethan architecture  which 
has  been  noted  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Ancient 
Monuments.  The  gallery 
is  one  hundred  feet  in 
length  and  has  a  few  ad- 
ditions of  the  Queen  Anne 
period.  The  dining-room 
from  the  same  source  has 
panelling  with  an  unusu- 
ally handsome  entablature,  showing  the  development 
of  a  style  of  wood  carving  in  moderately  high  relief 
which  brought  a  pleasing  play  of  light  into  the  design 
without  thrusting  the  pattern  forward  from  the  wall 
in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  masks  and  terminal 
figures  in  almost  the  full  round  that  threatened  to 
bring  a  too  sculptural  treatment  into  the  architecture 
of  the  interior. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  William  and  Mary- 
room  from  Coombe  Abbey  employs  carving  in  the 
Gibbons  manner,  introduced  with  restraint  in  a  room 
which  makes  effective  use  of  plain  surfaces.  As  the 
Eighteenth  Century  advanced,  the  small  pilaster  of 
pie  preceding  century  appeared  more  frequently  and 
the  small  squares  of  panelling  gave  way  to  larger  sur- 
faces, as  in  the  George  II  oak  drawing-room  from 
Wingerworth  Hall  in  Derbyshire.  The  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  show  the  acanthus  leaf  in  an  unusually  crisp 
and  delicate  form. 

The  fully  developed  Georgian  manner  is  exemplified 
to  perfection  in  the  carved  pine  room  from  Sutton 
Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire,  where  the  rich  overdoor  treat- 
ment, cornice  moulding,  and  panels  in  greater  variety 
of  shapes,  contribute  to  the  graceful  elegance  of  the 
period.  Another  example  is  the  reception  room  from 
Painswick  House  where  the  broad  overdoors  have  a 
broken  pediment  with  an  inset  of  roquillage  in  the  open- 
ing. The  detail  is  especially  rich  at  the  fireplace  end 
of  the  room,  which  is  recessed  on  either  side  of  the 
chimney.  The  niches  so  formed  have  rounded  tops 


THE  DA.XCE  OF  THE  MAGDALEN  :  BY  LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN,  1519  :  ART  INSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO 


which  are  elaborately  carved,  carrying  the  motifs  of 
the  overmantel  across  the  end  of  the  room  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line.  A  floral  motif  is  conspicuous  within  the 
scrolled  pediment  and  at  the  sides. 

Among  the  mantelpieces  of  the  collection  is  one  of 
carved  stone  of  the  Elizabethan  period  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Tallow  Chand- 
lers, while  another  piece  relating  to  the  London  Com- 
panies is  the  wood  carving  showing  the  arms  of  the 
Cloth  Workers,  which  was  saved  from  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666  and  removed  to  the  Company's  Irish  estates. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ANTIQUE  SILVER  DEALERS 

THE  report  of  the  president  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tique Silver  Dealers  for  1940,  which  has  recently 
been  made  public,  mentions  as  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishment of  the  past  year  the  obtaining  in  court  of  a 
conviction  of  a  dealer  for  the  sale  of  spurious  articles 
of  silverware.  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  such 
a  conviction,  and  it  is  obvious  that  action  of  this  kind 
will  have  the  salutary  effect  of  creating  confidence 
among  buyers.  The  knowledge  that  an  organization 
exists  which  will  safeguard  their  interest  when  de- 
frauded through  dishonest  practices  will  have  a  cumu- 
lative effect  for  the  best  interests  of  the  antique  silver 
trade. 

Another  phase  of  the  organization's  work  is  the  co- 
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ENAMEL  MINIATURE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  BY  WILLIAM 
BIRCH  AFTER  STUART,  1796  :  COURTESY  JAMES  GRAHAM  &  SON 


operating  with  auction  galleries  in  examining  pieces 
of  silver  about  to  be  offered.  This  has  had  the  result  of 
eliminating  false  merchandise  from  the  sale-room,  and 
has  also  made  it  impossible  for  wholesale  dealers  to  use 
the  auction  gallery  as  an  outlet.  Most  interesting  is  the 
fact  that  it  has  brought  spurious  pieces  to  the  attention 
of  their  owners  who,  with  the  backing  of  the  Society, 
have  been  able  to  obtain  compensation  from  the 
dealers  who  originally  sold  them. 

LUCAS  VAN  LEYDEN'S 
'DANCE  OF  THE  MAGDALEN' 

THE  latest  of  Lucas  van  Leyden's  large  composi- 
tions among  his  engravings,  the  rare  Dance  of  the 
Magdalen,  also  called  the  Magdalen  Returning  to  the 
Pleasures  of  the  World  (Bartsch  122),  is  represented  here 
by  an  impression  formerly  in  the  Holford  collection 
which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago for  the  Clarence  Buckingham  collection.  It  is 
dated  151 9  and  therefore  stands  at  the  close  of  an  im- 
pressive series  of  unusual  compositions  which  show  the 
originality  of  an  engraver  who  was  not  bound  by 
usages  of  precedent.  The  St.  George,  executed  before 
1508,  belongs  to  this  group.  Instead  of  showing  the 
combat  with  the  dragon,  the  accepted  theme,  he 
chooses  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  and 
his  salutation  of  the  princess.  The  Conversion  of  Paul 


i1^0^  gives  only  incidental  treatment  to  the  custom- 
ary rendering  of  the  stricken  rider  and  is  actually 
dominated  by  its  procession  of  marching  men.  Devo- 
tional subjects  had  little  interest  for  this  engraver. 
When  he  composed  his  great  Crucifixion  of  151 7,  which 
belongs  among  his  large  compositions,  he  gave  the 
foreground  to  figures  variously  engaged  in  disputing, 
conversing,  indifferent  for  the  most  part  to  the  scene 
they  are  witnessing  but  deeply  concerned  in  their  own 
affairs.  This  air  of  absorption  in  other  events  than  the 
theme  of  the  picture  itself  is  found  again  in  the  Mag- 
dalen print,  where  each  group  of  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground seems  to  be  enacting  a  drama  which  has  no 
meaning  for  the  rest,  yet  all  are  related  to  the  worldly 
life  of  the  yet  unconverted  Magdalen,  who  is  given  an 
anticipatory  halo  of  sainthood.  Among  those  sur- 
rounding her  the  only  one,  save  her  companion,  who 
seems  to  be  deeply  aware  of  her  presence  is  the  start- 
ling figure  at  the  right,  the  man  with  the  wreath  of 
leaves  around  his  head  who  gazes  at  her  in  fixed 
amazement.  At  the  extreme  left  a  court  jester  is  also 
watching  the  central  pair,  but  the  rest  are  oblivious 
to  their  presence.  Even  the  two  musicians,  striking  fig- 
ures themselves,  seem  to  be  absorbed  within  their  own 
world  of  fantasy  induced  by  their  music. 

Three  incidents  are  portrayed,  each  occupying  a 
transverse  section  of  the  composition.  In  the  fore- 
ground and  middle  distance  are  two  unusual  subjects 
from  the  worldly  life  of  the  Magdalen,  the  'dance,' 
and  a  hunting  scene  where  she  is  shown  on  horseback 
at  the  kill  of  a  stag.  In  the  background,  at  the  moun- 
tain peak,  the  theme  of  the  Assumption  is  introduced 
on  a  miniature  scale,  showing  her  borne  heavenward 
by  angels.  The  effect  of  distance  is  secured  through 
delicacy  of  line  and  unbroken  passages  of  white.  A  sil- 
very effect  is  secured  by  the  sheer  delicacy  of  the 
burin's  strokes,  and  these  faint  tracings,  in  contrast 
to  the  closely  spaced  lines  of  the  foreground,  create 
a  kind  of  chiaroscuro  of  line  rather  than  tone. 

It  was  possible  for  Lucas  to  develop  unhindered  his 
considerable  powers  of  imagination  because  he  grew 
up  in  a  city  which  had  produced  no  distinguished  en- 
graver before  him.  He  had  studied  painting  under 
Cornelis  Engelbrechtsz,  an  artist  with  pronounced 
mannerisms  that  seem  to  have  had  little  effect  on  him. 
He  was  without  doubt  familiar  \vith  the  plates  of 
Schongauer  and  other  German  engravers  antedating 
Diirer.  He  also  must  have  known  the  work  of  his 
Dutch  predecessor,  I  A  of  Zwolle,  for  there  is  apparent 
some  relationship  in  his  figures.  The  influence  of 
Diirer  in  his  own  work  is  to  be  seen  as  early  as  the 
Ecce  Homo  of  15 10,  but  it  is  an  assimilated  influence 
and  his  style  is  still  his  own.  A  decade  later,  the  Diirer 
influence  became  more  pronounced,  to  the  detriment 
of  his  own  development,  and  he  later  fell  under  the 
spell  of  Marcantonio  Raimondi  in  the  same  manner, 
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which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  actually  highly 
impressionable  and  that  had  he  grown  up  within  a 
school  of  engraving  he  would  have  been  too  conven- 
tional to  have  created  his  Mahomet,  the  David  before 
Saul,  or  the  unusual  Adieu  and  The  Cowherd  and  the 
Milkmaid.  This  barnyard  scene  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  subject  was  treated  for  its  own  sake  and 
seems  to  be  a  development  of  a  detail  in  his  Prodigal 
Son,  but  one  which  would  only  have  been  possible  for 
an  artist  with  an  inherent  predilection  for  those  realis- 
tic scenes  of  daily  life  in  which  the  Dutch  painters 
were  so  soon  to  be  absorbed. 

Subjects  relating  to  the  worldly  life  of  the  Magdalen 
are  comparatively  rare  in  art,  although  mediaeval  leg- 
end supplied  something  of  a  history  of  her  before  her 
conversion.  She  was  said  to  have  lived  in  great  luxury 
in  a  castle  near  Bethany  and  was  frequently  reproved 
by  her  sister  Martha  for  her  sinful  ways.  Occasionally 
she  is  portrayed  in  her  rich  garments,  being  brought 
by  Martha  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  that  she 
might  be  converted.  A  Provencal  legend  supplies  the 
somewhat  rare  subject  of  the  Magdalen  Preaching,  an 
incident  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  vic- 
inity of  Marseilles,  to  which  she  had  come  in  a  boat 
with  Martha,  Lazarus  and  other  disciples.  After  con- 
verting many  of  the  heathen  by  her  eloquence,  she  re- 
tired to  the  desert  where,  after  thirty  years  of  repent- 
ance, she  died  and  was  carried  to  heaven  by  angels. 
Generally,  however,  she  is  shown  anointing  the  Sav- 
iour's feet  at  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Pharisee,  or  with 
the  Risen  Christ  before  the 
tomb.  When  shown  alone,  she 
holds  the  pyx  that  contained 
the  costly  spikenard,  which 
became  her  emblem  in  devo- 
tional pictures.  Lucas  made 
an  engraving  of  her,  a  stand- 
ing figure  holding  her  pyx, 
which  has  more  grace  than 
is  usual  with  his  figures.  These 
as  ajrule  have  a  degree  of 
rigidity,  inclining  to  awkward- 
ness, although  this  quality  does 
not  mar  the  total  effect  of  his 
engravings,  which  in  some 
manner  seem  to  be  all  the  more 
imbued  with  life  because  of  the 
obvious  struggle  of  the  artist 
to  master  his  problems  in 
draughtsmanship.  The  icono- 
graphy and  emblemata  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Catholic  Calendar 
present  many  problems  which 
afford  the  most  stimulating 
material  for  students. 


ENAMEL  MINIATURE  OF 
WASHINGTON  BY  BIRCH 

THE  enamel  miniatures  of  the  English  artist,  Wil- 
liam Birch,  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1794, 
are  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  most  eighteenth-cen- 
tury miniatures  executed  in  America  were  on  ivory. 
Birch  arrived  in  this  country  a  fully  established  master 
of  his  craft,  who  had  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  London  for  his  work  in  enamel, 
and  had  received  commissions  from  Reynolds  to  make 
miniatures  after  his  portraits.  He  came  to  this  country 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  prominent  Philadel- 
phian  from  Benjamin  West,  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
case,  that  of  the  many  American  painters  who  went 
to  London  armed  with  a  letter  to  West.  Birch  found 
patronage  for  his  miniatures  and  also  his  engraved 
views.  The  latter,  a  series  of  Philadelphia  scenes  issued 
in  1800,  are  pre-eminent  among  topographical  sub- 
jects of  the  city. 

Birch  made  a  speciality  of  miniatures  of  Washing- 
ton and,  later,  of  Lafayette.  The  latter  were  executed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  visit  of  Lafayette  to 
America  in  1824.  The  Washington  miniatures  were 
not  from  life  but  after  the  portraits  of  Stuart,  and  were 
done  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
about  sixty  of  these,  although  only  a  comparative  few 
are  recorded  to-day.  There  is  one  of  1 798  in  the  Wal- 
ters' Art  Gallery,  one  in  the  Herbert  I.  Pratt  collec- 
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tion,  and  some  four  or  five  others  have  been  listed. 
An  unpublished,  early  example,  dated  1 796,  two  years 
after  the  arrival  of  Birch  in  America,  has  recently  come 
into  the  possession  of  James  Graham  &  Son  (formerly 
Clapp  &  Graham).  It  is  signed  on  the  back  W  B.  The 
miniature,  exclusive  of  the  frame,  is  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  height.  This  portrait  originally  belonged  to 
Dr.  Robert  Bridges  and  has  descended  in  the  family 
to  the  present  time. 

In  spite  of  working  on  so  small  a  scale,  the  miniatur- 
ist has  in  some  parts  introduced  more  detail  than  the 
painter  of  the  life-size  portrait.  The  pattern  of  the 
frill,  a  subject  which  Stuart  treated  in  a  few  broad 
strokes,  is  delineated  precisely,  and  the  method  of 
treating  the  powdered  hair  is  more  formal  than 
Stuart's.  It  is  true  of  miniatures  in  general  that  greater 
attention  must  be  paid  to  detail  than  in  full-sized  por- 
traits. In  its  entirety  this  is  a  worthy  rendering  of  the 
original  in  a  different  medium,  possessing  its  own  artis- 
try and  its  high  standard  of  craftsmanship.  Birch's 
award  of  1785  from  the  Society  of  Arts  mentioned  the 
improvements  he  had  made  in  technical  processes. 

Not  very  much  is  known  of  Birch's  early  life.  He  was 
born  at  Warwick  in  1755.  In  1781  and  1782  he  exhi- 
bited at  the  Royal  Academy.  An  engraver  after  Wil- 
son and  Rowlandson,  he  published  in  1791  a  series  of 
subjects  after  these  and  other  artists  which  was  called 
Delices  de  la  Grand  Bretagne.  It  was  doubtless  this  ex- 
perience which  made  him  realize  the  opportunity 
offered  to  him  by  the  Philadelphia  scene.  Between 
1798  and  1800  he  produced  a  series  of  thirty  etchings 
with  the  help  of  his  son,  Thomas,  and  the  engraver, 
Samuel  Seymour.  The  work  by  which  the  name  of 
Birch  is  best  known  in  the  general  field  of  Americana 
is  the  engraved  series,  The  Country  Seats  of  the  United 
States,  which  followed  not  long  after.  Additions  to  this 
important  series  appeared  until  1827.  He  died  in  1834. 

ITALIAN  TERRA  COTTA  RELIEF 
FROM  A  SERIES  DATED  1513 

FROM  a  set  of  fifteen  glazed  terra  cotta  bas-reliefs 
of  New  Testament  scenes  acquired  by  the  Minnea- 
polis Institute  of  Arts,  a  panel  showing  the  Child  Jesus 
in  the  Temple  is  reproduced  here.  The  plaques,  of  uni- 
form size,  are  arranged  in  rows  of  five,  in  three  tiers. 
The  centre  shows  a  mask  and  the  Roman  numerals 
for  1 51 3.  While  the  Robbia  workshop  was  the  source 
of  much  of  the  glazed  terra  cotta  work  of  this  charac- 
ter, this  series  has  been  assigned  tentatively  to  the  rival 
workshop  of  Buglioni,  and  to  the  hand  of  the  youthful 
Santi  Buglioni,  who  was  not  a  son,  but  a  distant  rela- 
tive who  became  the  ward  and  pupil  of  Benedetto 
Buglioni  in  the  year  15 13.  The  Institute  has  not  ad- 
vanced any  attribution,  however,  and  prefers  to  call 


it  simply  Italian  School  until  further  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. If  it  is  the  work  of  Santi,  it  is  his  earliest  dated 
work,  coinciding  with  his  adoption  by  Benedetto  in 
his  nineteenth  year. 

The  figures  are  in  the  Rosellinesque  manner  which 
Benedetto  established  in  his  glazed  terra  cottas.  Bene- 
detto was  not  a  pupil  of  the  Robbia  family,  and  where 
he  may  have  learned  the  secret  of  glazing  terra  cotta 
is  not  known.  There  is  a  legendary  account  of  a  be- 
trayal of  the  secrets  of  the  Robbia  workshop,  but  this 
is  not  substantiated.  Benedetto  Buglioni  built  up  a 
profitable  establishment  by  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  where  glazed  terra  cottas  were  made  for 
altars,  and  for  mural  decoration,  ecclesiastical  and  se- 
cular. Some  of  his  best  works  are  a  lunette  of  the  An- 
nunciation at  Monte  Domini  and  an  altarpiece  of  the 
Nativity  at  Poppi.  He  was  excelled  by  his  pupil  Santi, 
whose  earliest  dated  work  was  done  in  152 1,  although 
he  was  doubtless  active  long  before  this.  One  of  his 
most  ambitious  undertakings  was  for  a  hospital  at 
Pistoia  where  he  depicted  the  Seven  Deeds  of  Mercy. 

The  panels  of  the  Institute's  collection  are  pleasing 
in  colour,  dominated  by  blue,  red,  green  and  yellow. 
Each  scene  is  set  within  a  white  border  treated  in  the 
manner  of  a  recessed  frame,  which  adds  to  the  effect 
of  perspective.  In  the  scene  illustrated  here  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  composition  is  especially  effective.  The 
interior  of  the  Temple  is  merely  indicated,  without 
any  attempt  to  suggest  an  elaborate  architectural  set- 
ting. The  roof,  walls,  doorway,  the  raised  platform  are 
no  more  than  lines,  all  tending  to  emphasize  the  figure 
of  the  youthful  instructor.  The  arrangement  of  the 
pair  of  figures  on  either  side  is  both  formal  and  realis- 
tic, formal  in  the  disposition  of  the  figures,  but  realistic 
in  pose  and  in  an  attempt  to  differentiate  the  indivi- 
dualities. One  looks  up  attentively,  another  reads,  the 
turbaned  doctor  at  the  left  turns  to  observe  his  com- 
panion. The  colouring  is  varied  and  pleasing.  The 
Child  Jesus  wears  a  robe  of  unglazed  red,  and  the  un- 
glazed  colouring  is  used  again  in  the  red  and  green 
garments  of  the  two  Doctors  who  are  almost  concealed 
behind  their  companions.  The  dresses  of  the  figures  in 
front  are  rich  in  colour  and  show  a  fine  glaze,  the  one 
on  the  left  being  in  yellow  and  green,  and  on  the  right 
in  violet  and  blue. 

The  other  scenes,  fourteen  in  number,  begin  with 
the  Annunciation,  Visitation  and  Nativity,  include  seven 
scenes  of  the  Passion,  the  Pentecost,  and  Dormition  and 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 

A  CARVED  CRUCIFIX  FROM  MT.  ATHOS 

ACRUCI  FIX  of  carved  olive  wood,  probably  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  which  came  originally  from 
Mt.  Athos  and  has  the  interest  of  having  been  presented 
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to  the  Grand  Duke  Serge  when  he  visited  the  famous 
monasteries  on  the  Macedonian  peninsula,  is  illustrated 
here  from  the  Schaffer  collection.  The  early  craftwork 
oi  the  monks  at  Mt.  Athos  reached  distinction  in  many 
fields.  This  community,  whose  traditions  go  back  to 
remote  antiquity  and  has  historical  records  as  far  back 
as  the  Ninth  Century,  consists  of  some  twenty  monas- 
teries under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  Famous  in  older  times 
for  their  manuscripts,  mosaics,  goldsmith's  work  and 
murals,  the  artists  and  craftsmen  inevitably  inherited 
much  from  the  Byzantine  style. 

The  wood  carving  from  Mt.  Athos  owes  its  perfec- 
tion of  workmanship  to  the  fact  that  carving  in  minia- 
ture was  a  highly  developed  art  in  the  eastern  region. 
Ivory,  which  imposed  the  limitation  of  small  scale  on 
the  hand  of  the  worker,  was  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  dexterity.  Had  this  limitation  never 
been  imposed,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  carver  in  wood 
alone  would  have  chosen  to  master  a  difficulty  which 
his  medium  did  not  demand.  But  having  learned  how 
to  portray  a  detailed  composition  on  a  small  piece  of 
ivory,  a  technique  was  developed  which  was  brought 
into  play  when  other  materials  were  employed. 

The  crucifix  illustrated  is  eight  and  one-half  inches 
in  height  and  a  little  more  than  five  across  the  arms, 
including  the  silver  mounting  which  was  given  to  it 
while  in  the  Russian  imperial  collection  early  in  the 
present  century.  Each  side  is  carved  with  six  scenes ; 
the  one  illustrated  shows  the  Annunciation  at  the  top. 
On  the  arms  are  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  (left) ;  the 
Nativity  (centre);  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (right). 
Below  is  the  Transfiguration,  and,  at  the  bottom,  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus.  On  the  other  side,  Christ  in  Glory  is 
portrayed  at  the  top.  The  arms  show  the  Dormition  of 
the  Virgin  (left) ;  the  Crucifixion  (centre) ;  the  Resurrec- 
tion (right).  Below  is  Our  Saviour  in  Council,  a  subject 
peculiar  to  the  iconography  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  at  the  bottom  is  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  From  this 
it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  present  the 
events  in  order. 

Each  composition  involves  as  much  detail  as  a  pre- 
della  panel  of  a  Gothic  altar  painting,  and  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  in  iconography  and  composition  to 
early  works  of  the  Sienese  or  Florentine  school,  especi- 
ally in  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  and  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  both  of  which  contain  formulae  known  to  the 
circle  of  Duccio  and  of  Giotto.  Difference  is  apparent 
in  the  Nativity,  where  the  interior  of  the  stable  is  seen 
as  a  kind  of  grotto,  into  which  one  looks  directly.  This 
design  is  especially  complicated  in  scope,  although  not 
two  inches  in  height.  The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds 
is  depicted  in  the  background  and  below  is  a  group  of 
five  figures  around  a  child  which  seems  to  portray  the 
Birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  usual  incident  of  the 
father  indicating  the  name  of  the  child.  Especially  fine 
in  composition  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan,  where  a 
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rhythmic  movement  establishes  a  harmonious  rela- 
tionship between  all  the  figures.  Since  the  framework 
of  each  of  these  subjects  is  left  entirely  rough  and  bare, 
it  seems  that  the  work  was  never  brought  to  the  con- 
clusion which  the  perfect  workmanship  of  the  scenes 
themselves  would  seem  to  demand,  yet  this  unfinished 
state  provides  exactly  the  simple  and  unaffected  treat- 
ment which  is  desirable  as  a  setting  for  these  elaborate 
designs. 

Under  the  Soviet  regime  blasphemous  and  militant 
atheism  is  the  only  guiding  force  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life.  This  crucifix  entered  the  imperial  collection  at 
a  happier  period.  It  came  as  a  gift  from  the  Grand 
Duchess  Elizabeth  to  her  sister,  the  Czarina.  It  had 
been  given  to  her  husband,  the  Grand  Duke  Serge,  who 
died  in  1905,  on  the  occasion  of  a  pilgrimage  which 
he  made  to  Mt.  Athos  in  search  of  health.  Later  the 
crucifix  was  given  a  silver  mounting  with  an  inscrip- 
tion simulating  the  Czarina's  hand-writing,  recording 
its  presentation  to  a  member  of  the  imperial  family. 
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THE  SCULPTURES  OF  MICHELANGELO 
THE  PAINTINGS  OF  MICHELANGELO 
(14  in.  by  10 J)  Phaidon  Edition 
(London :  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  Each  1  os.  6d.  net) 

THOUGH  the  second  of  these  two  volumes  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  The  Sculptures,  we  take 
the  latter  first,  as  we  think  Michelangelo  would 
himself  have  regarded  them  so  in  the  scale  of  im- 
portance. 'Painting,'  he  wrote  to  Benedetto  Varchi, 
'seems  to  me  all  the  better  the  nearer  it  approaches 
to  relief,  and  relief  to  be  all  the  worse  the  nearer  it 
approaches  to  painting.' 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the  primary  value  of  this 
book  lies  in  the  magnificent  photographs.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  we  have  been  presented  with  an  ade- 
quate interpretation  of  the  master's  outstanding  genius 
in  the  field  of  sculpture.  The  exceptional  gifts  and  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  operator  should  be  recog- 
nized. To  obtain  his  results,  we  are  told,  he  often 
photographed  the  same  subjects  under  twenty  differ- 
ent effects  of  light,  accumulating  many  hundreds  of 
plares  before  his  work  was  finished.  After  comparison 
and  careful  selection,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  large 
photogravure  reproductions  and  fifty-five  smaller  ones 
have  been  included  in  this  book. 

These  photographs  bring  to  the  observer  an  entirely 
new  vision  of  Michelangelo's  sculptures.  They  have 
indeed  shed  a  fresh  illumination  on  them,  by  allowing 
the  works  to  speak  for  themselves  in  a  variety  of  elo- 
quent accents  that  come  from  their  innermost  depths 
and  which  have  been  hitherto  overlooked  by  all  but 
the  very  few.  Beyond  revelations  of  technique,  we  are 
made  to  realize  the  spiritual  urge  and  the  faith  which 
inspired  them.  It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that 
the  true  appreciation  of  a  work  of  art  can  only  be 
induced  through  ocular  apprehension.  The  utmost 
efforts  of  a  writer,  endowed  with  the  most  vivid  de- 
scriptive powers,  can  convey  but  a  feeble  impression 
compared  with  a  sight  of  the  work  itself. 

It  is  impossible  to  gaze  upon  the  superb  reproduc- 
tions in  this  book,  many  of  them  measuring  nearly  14 
inches  in  height,  without  a  thrill  of  astonishment  at  the 
sculptor's  compelling  genius.  Can  it  be  objected  that 
by  tricks  of  lighting  some  of  these  statues  have  been  un- 
duly dramatized  by  the  photographer?  The  answer  is 
definitely  'No!'  Light,  it  is  true,  may  be  made  to  per- 
form fantastic  tricks,  but  nothing  is  more  variable  than 
the  natural  light  of  the  sun.  And  in  any  case,  the  light- 
ing ordained  by  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church  with 
its  fortuitous  and  vaporous  illumination,  its  shifting 
and  deceptive  shadows,  dramatizes  on  its  own  account. 


These  photographs  are  extraordinarily  impressive. 
Take  the  large  head  of  Moses  from  San  Pietro  in  Vin- 
coli  (Rome)  with  his  fulgurous  eyes,  and  beard  like  a 
frozen  cataract  (Plate  53).  Note  the  rhythmical  beat 
of  the  chisel  strokes,  so  well  brought  out  in  the  head  of 
St.  Matthew,  and  so  expressive  of  the  forms  the  instru- 
ment was  seeking  under  the  master's  hand.  The  photo- 
grapher has  shown  remarkable  ingenuity  in  his  choice 
of  detail  points.  And  never  has  the  Night,  that  en- 
tranced figure,  the  crown  of  all  sculptured  female  cre- 
ations, seemed  so  beautif  ul  as  in  the  various  pages  here 
devoted  to  her.  Rhythm  could  not  be  more  perfectly 
expressed  than  in  the  posture  of  limb  and  poise  of 
head  of  this  dreaming  figure  which  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  generations  of  poets  and  lovers.  Living, 
yet  sleeping,  in  marble,  the  lNotte'  is  a  figure  unique  in 
all  sculpture.  Here  are  reproductions  of  which  the  eye 
never  grows  surfeited.  Indeed,  the  longer  we  study 
them  the  more  they  reveal  to  us. 

The  historical  notes  on  the  various  subjects  seem  to 
have  been  carefully  compiled.  They  are  obviously  the 
results  of  much  sifting  of  material,  since  they  embody 
a  very  full  list  of  authorities  whose  books  the  reader 
may  consult  for  himself. 

Michelangelo's  achievement  as  a  painter  may  be 
summed  up  in  brief  as  The  Sixtine  Chapel— but  what 
a  stupendous  'brief!  These  frescoes,  at  least,  we  know 
to  be  entirely  the  work  of  his  own  hand  and  of  the 
brain  that  conceived  them,  pictured  scenes  from  The 
Creation  to  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  history  of  God's  1 
universe  as  imaged  in  the  painter's  own  mind.  To  this 
end  he  shaped  a  series  of  super-mortal  figures  which 
were  to  represent  as  nearly  as  he  could  approach  to  it  l 
the  image  of  God  in  human  form.  The  Creator  him- 
self, the  Redeemer,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Prophets  and 
the  Sybils  are  the  protagonists  in  this  mighty  drama. 
Huge  vestments  which  are  not  mere  clothing,  but  stark 
drapings,  partially  envelop  these  figures  emerging  1 
from  shrouds  in  vast  swirls  and  wave-like  convolutions 
enhancing  the  pent-up  energy  of  their  gestures,  the  • 
action  of  which  suggests  the  eternal  struggle  of  good  ( 
against  evil,  the  wrestling  of  the'  powers  of  light  with  : 
those  of  darkness.  How  much  Michelangelo  was  in-  ( 
fluenced  by  the  fiery  exhortations  of  Savonarola  is  ; 
matter  for  conjecture.  Doubtless  he  was  deeply  moved  ; 
so  much  is  evident  in  the  seriousness  of  his  greater  en-  fl 
deavours,  but  it  is  significant  of  his  freedom  of  spirit  H 
that  at  the  height  of  the  reformer's  most  hysterical  J 
fulminations  he  was  carving  a  sleeping  Cupid  and  a  J 
drunken  Bacchus. 

What  strikes  us  most  vividly  in  the  paintings  of  { 
Michelangelo  is  their  immense  carrying  power.  In 
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this  quality  the  master  is  unique.  Through 
their  large  and  simple  design  each  figure  im- 
presses itself  distinctly  and  separately  and 
remains  more  clearly  imprinted  on  the  mem- 
ory than  in  the  case  of  any  other  painter. 
Each  is  seen,  as  it  were,  in  its  splendid  isola- 
tion, yet  in  unity  with  the  entirecomposition. 

Besides  the  great  Sixtine  Chapel  works, 
the  volume  includes  those  earlier  attribu- 
tions at  the  London  National  Gallery  and 
the  Doni  tondo  of  the  Uffizi.  The  latter  we 
think  Michelangelo  must  be  definitely  cred- 
ited with,  despite  its  harsh  and  edgy  effect. 

A  hundred  and  seventy  full -page  re- 
productions adorn  this  book,  besides  two 
folding  plates  measuring  about  thirty-four 
inches  across,  enough  to  satisfy  any  big- 
scale  appetite,  and  in  the  detailed  photo- 
graphs the  master's  unprecedented  know- 
ledge of  form  may  be  discerned  in  the 
expressive  sweep  of  his  brush,  every  move- 
ment of  which  is  fraught  with  meaning.  A 
very  useful  chronological  table  of  contem- 
porary events  is  appended,  together  with 
a  concise  bibliography.  The  notes  on  the 
paintings  are  on  the  same  plan  as  those 
dealing  with  the  sculptures.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  noted  that  as  one  light  went  out 
another  was  lit.  In  the  year  of  Michelan- 
gelo's death,  Shakespeare  was  born. 

Once  again  we  draw  attention  to  the 
astonishing  cheapness  of  the  Phaidon  pro- 
ductions. The  student  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  them. — H.G.F. 


DETAIL  OF  MICHELANGELO'S  NIGHT  :  REDUCED  FROM  THE  PLATE  MEASUR- 
ING 9  IN.  x  11|  IN.  :  THE  SCULPTURES  OF  MICHELANGELO  :  PHAIDON  PRESS 


ON  THE   MASTERY   OF  WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING 
By  Adrian  Hill,  R.B.A.,  R.I.,  R.O.I. 
(London :  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.  1 2s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  a  breezy  energy  about  Mr.  Hill's  book 
on  water-colour  painting  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  the  subject.  The  author  who  is,  himself,  one  of 
our  best  water-colour  painters,  writes  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  difficulties,  the  delights  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  medium.  While  he  does  not,  as  some 
authors  do,  delude  the  student  that  water-colour 
painting  is  easy,  his  manner  is  always  encouraging  and 
hopeful.  How  right  he  is  to  insist  on  good  drawing, 
for  without  it  the  best  taste  in  colour  is  hardly  worth 
while.  There  are  chapters  on  choice  and  care  of 
materials,  early  exercises,  composition,  skies,  experi- 
ments. The  book  is  illustrated  with  thirty-six  ex- 
amples of  the  artist's  work  in  black  and  white  and 
colour.  It  is  written  throughout  with  just  that  blend 


of  humour,  enthusiasm  and  idealism  without  which 
no  artist  can  ever  become  a  fine  water-colour  painter. 
I  recommend  Mr.  Hill's  book  as  one  of  the  best  avail- 
able on  this  enchanting  subject. — A.B. 

COLLINS'  PEACOCK  COLOUR  BOOKS 
First  Six  Volumes 

Henry  VIII  and  His  Wives,  by  Elizabeth  Senior 
River  Thames,  by  W.  V.  Emanuel 
English  Castles,  by  John  Summerson 
Dancing,  by  C.  J.  S.  Thompson 
Seaman's  Portrait,  by  Charles  Mitchell 
Children  in  the  Past,  by  Edith  Hoffman 
(London:  Collins'  Publishers.  3s.  each  net) 

A BRILLIANT  idea,  in  the  main  well  carried  out 
and  with  admirably  written  essays  by  competent 
hands,  but  the  plates  are  marred  by  atrocious  colour- 
ing. There  is  no  other  word  for  it.  The  offset  process 
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may  be  capable  of  reproducing  in  accurate  colour  or 
approximately  so,  but  the  crudity  in  which  it  mani- 
fests itself  here  merits  severe  condemnation.  And  the 
tone  values  are  completely  false.  The  chocolate-brown 
base  colour  intrudes  itself  everywhere. 

This  is  a  pity,  because  the  general  planning  of  these 
books  is  so  excellent  and  at  the  same  time  novel  to 
this  country.  Each  volume  contains  eleven  of  these 
colour  reproductions  with  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
illustrations  in  monochrome.  The  texts,  though  neces- 
sarily sketchy,  serve  as  a  preliminary  view  which  must 
whet  the  readers'  appetites  for  deeper  study  of  their 
respective  subjects.  Four  other  issues  are  promised. 
Of  these,  Vintage  London,  by  John  Betjemann,  and  the 
Ladies  of  Hampton  Court,  by  James  Laver,  we  may  be 
assured  in  advance,  will  be  received  with  delight. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  to  adopt  some  bird  as  the 
symbol  or  'hall-mark,'  so  to  speak,  of  book  issues 
nowadays.  We  hope  they  are  birds  of  good  omen. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  colour  work  was  not 
done  in  England.  It  was  printed  in  Hungary,  but  adds 
no  credit  to  her  artistic  reputation. — E.C. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  BIRDS:  By  Raymond  Sheppard. 
DRAWING  A  CAT :  By  Clare  Turlay  Newberry. 
CHILDREN'S  GARDENS.  By  Edwin  L.  How- 
ard. DOLL-MAKING  AT  HOME :  By  Grace 
Lovat  Fraser.  HOW  TO  DRAW  TREES:  By 
Gregory  Brown. 

(London:  The  Studio  Publications.  Each  2S.  6d.  net) 

THE  prolific  Studio  publishing  house  has  infer  alia, 
put  forth  a  half-crown  series  which  will  give  de- 
light combined  with  instruction  to  all  young  artists. 
They  are  helpful  and  encouraging  mainly  because 
the  lessons  taught  are  stepping  stones  to  bigger  things. 
In  each  case  the  author  has  avoided  the  usual  jargon 
of  obscurity  in  which  so  many  would-be  instruc- 
tors indulge.  These  lessons  are  given  in  precise  and 
clear  language  by  writers  who  are  themselves  excellent 
practitioners,  who  know  their  jobs  thoroughly,  and  are 
anxious  to  show  the  way  to  others. 

A  cat,  for  example,  is  a  most  elusive  and  difficult  sub- 
ject to  draw.  In  variety  of  posture  it  probably  eclipses 
all  other  animals.  Miss  Newberry,  instead  of  wasting 
too  many  words  about  it,  shows  in  a  number  of  admir- 
able drawings  full  of  understanding  how  this  aggravat- 
ing little  beast  may  be  caught  by  a  clever  observer 
nimble  with  pencil  or  brush,  and  how  by  practice  the 
movement  of  the  hand  may  be  made  to  synchronize 
with  the  eye.  This  also  applies,  perhaps  with  still  more 
force,  to  Mr.  Raymond  Sheppard,  who  devotes  his  skill 
to  capturing  the  lightning  movements  of  feathered 
friends.  Nature  students  will  also  welcome  Mr.  Gregory 
Brown's  delightful  drawings  of  trees  and  his  comments, 


which  show  clearly  that  he  knows  a  good  deal  about  his 
subjects  and  that  he  has  studied  them  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Nor  are  the  remaining  two  volumes  less  pleas- 
ing. Children's  Gardens  is  literally  full  of  enchantment, 
and  Doll-Making  at  Home  by  an  author  who  specializes 
in  collecting  dolls  shows  that  such  an  occupation  can 
not  only  be  fascinating  but  profitable.  We  strongly 
recommend  these  little  books  to  all  young  aspirants 
who  desire  to  find  short  cuts  to  technical  proficiency 
in  the  art  or  craft  of  their  choice. — E.C. 

THE  PRADO:  TREASURE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  ROYAL  COLLECTIONS 

By  Enriqueta  Harris 

(London  and  New  York:  The  Studio  Publications. 
12s.  6d.  net) 

A BOOK  of  especial  value  to  the  student  of  painting, 
and  indeed  to  all  those  to  whom  fine  painting 
means  anything  at  all.  For  the  Prado  is  one  of  the 
supreme  picture  galleries  of  the  world.  And  quite  lately 
it  was  one  of  the  least  accessible.  For  some  reason  it  has 
never  been  done  justice  in  English  art  publications.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  collect  such  a  number  of  splendid 
and  varied  photographs  as  appear  in  this  book  and 
perhaps  here  we  have  lor  the  first  time  something  like 
an  adequate  representation.  There  are  books  on  El 
Greco,  on  Velazquez  and  on  Goya  in  plenty,  but  the 
Prado  holds  magnificent  Titians,  Rubenses  and  Van 
Dycks,  besides  many  other  foreign  works  which  bear 
witness  to  the  catholicity  and  fine  tastes  of  the  old 
Spanish  rulers. 

The  text,  by  Enriqueta  Harris,  is  worthy  of  the  author 
of  Spanish  Painting,  and  of  a  thesis  on  Goya,  which  inci- 
dentally earned  her  a  Doctorate  of  Philosophy.  She 
tells  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Prado  Museum  as 
a  National  Gallery  of  Painting  in  Spain,  which  ironi- 
cally enough,  had  its  inception  somewhere  about  1809 
in  the  mind  of  the  temporary  King  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
brother  of  Napoleon,  as  a  rival  establishment  to  the 
Musee  Napoleon  in  Paris.  Funds  being  short,  it  was  some 
years  however  before  the  project  materialized,  but  the 
pictures,  largely  'sequestrated,'  were  in  the  meantime 
accumulating,  and  in  spite  of  many  delays  and  set- 
backs the  Museum  was  at  length  opened  in  18 19.  It 
contains,  as  all  the  world  knows,  not  only  the  spoils  of 
Spain's  kingly  collections  but  quantities  of  magnificent 
works  from  religious  institutions,  monasteries  and 
public  and  private  buildings.  The  latest  vicissitudes  of 
these  pictures  are  fresh  in  everyone's  memory. 

Philip  IV  is  the  monarch  best  known  to  most  people 
of  these  royal  patrons  of  the  arts  and  the  painter  so 
closely  associated  with  him.  Dr.  Harris's  story  of  the 
King's  companionship  with  Velazquez,  for  com- 
panionship it  assuredly  was,  is  excellently  told.  The 
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W  ANGEL  CARRYING  THE  ELCHARIST  :  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  TIEPOLO  :  FROM  THE  PRADO  BY  ENKIQUETA  HARRIS  :  THE  STUDIO  PUBLICATIONS 


first  portrait  of  the  young  King  was  painted  by  Velaz- 
quez in  1623  and  was  executed  much  'to  the  liking  of 
his  Majesty  and  the  Infantes  and  the  Conde  Duque 
(Olivares)  who  declared  that  up  till  then  the  King  had 
never  been  so  well  portrayed  and  all  the  gentlemen  who 
saw  it  felt  the  same. 'Henceforth  he  became  court  paint- 


er with  the  exclusive  rights  of  portraying  his  Majesty. 

There  are  about  ninety  plates  in  this  handsome 
quarto,  four  of  which  are  in  colour.  The  reproductions 
are  of  large  size,  the  pages  having  been  planned,  and 
planned  with  skill,  to  give  the  utmost  value  to  both 
pictures  and  text. — H.G.F. 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 
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A  FISHER  GIRL  :  DRAWING  IN  LEAD  PENCIL  BY  AUGUSTUS 
JOHN  :  SECOND  LOAN  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 

WAR  OVER  ENGLAND 

SEPTEMBER  12.— That  which  we  write  of 
to-day  will  seem  as  remote  as  the  Deluge  by  the 
time  it  is  being  read.  But  something  must  be  re- 
corded of  passing  events.  There  is  but  one  topic  of  all- 
absorbing  interest.  The  'Blitzkrieg'  is  on,  increasing  in 
ferocity  from  day  to  day.  The  scythe  of  Death  cuts 
lightning  swathes  through  our  skies,  weaving  devasta- 
tion upon  our  heads  and  homes.  Between  the  bombers 
and  the  answering  batteries,  after  the  noisiest  nights 
this  grave  and  ancient  Thames-side  city  has  ever 
known,  she  comforts  herself  with  the  reflection  that  her 
sons  are  hitting  back  on  the  enemy's  citadel,  in  spite 
of  Goering's  vaunts,  giving  blow  for  blow  with  interest. 

Heavy  firing  is  at  this  very  moment  overhead  and 
rages  almost  continuously  night  and  day  whilst  we  are 
preparing  for  the  climax  of  the  greatest  of  all  issues. 


We  now  know  that  we  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
when  the  hour  comes  to  meet  it.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
are  focused  on  this  island :  all  the  nations  are  watch- 
ing breathlessly.  It  is  even  a  heartening  thought  to 
realize  that-we  are  taking  our  parts  without  shame  in  a 
drama  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  conceived 
and  which  makes  the  most  imaginative  flights  of 
man's  invention  seem  trifling  and  insignificant.  The 
capital  of  the  British  Empire  is  undergoing  its  trial. 
Many  of  us  must  have  wondered  how  we  would  be- 
have, but  having  passed  the  ordeal  are  grateful  for 
having  been  put  to  the  test.  An  air  of  supreme  confid- 
ence reigns  in  all  hearts. 

Though  to  walk  abroad  at  any  time  in  our  city  is  a 
perilous  adventure,  where  murder  runs  amok  and  the 
dangers  of  lightning  swoops  from  the  skies  as  well  as 
from  lurking  time-bombs  are  always  with  us,  there 
has  not  been  a  wavering  moment.  We  have  seen 
London  plastered  and  peppered  with  a  hail  of  bomb 
and  fire,  her  people  neither  flinching  nor  showing  a 
sign  of  fear.  Never  have  we  known  stouter  hearts  or 
seen  heads  carried  so  high.  Miraculous  escapes  we 
have  witnessed  with  our  own  eyes ;  feats  of  valour  are 
daily  being  performed  by  people  of  all  classes,  without 
means  of  defence  or  weapons  in  their  hands.  There  are 
pitiful  sights  as  well :  wandering  groups  of  homeless 
people  with  bedraggled  children,  who  are  still  undis- 
mayed, though  life  to  them  has  become  a  prolonged 
and  hideous  nightmare.  These  are  being  kindly  shel- 
tered and  cared  for  and  show  heartfelt  gratitude. 

St.  Paul's  still  stands,  though  ringed  with  fire.  Many 
ancient  and  hallowed  City  churches  with  their  monu- 
ments and  treasures  have  been  destroyed.  This  sen- 
tence has  been  interrupted,  to  hear  of  the  havoc 
among  the  West-End  dealers'  shops  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  precious  works  of  art.  Among  the 
sufferers  are  many  of  The  Connoisseur's  friends,  but 
they  have  been  taking  it  grandly  and  in  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  repair  the  damage  and  carry  on 
their  business.  Blind  and  indiscriminate  bombing 
goes  on,  falling  alike  on  the  palace  of  the  King,  the 
mansions  of  the  rich,  the  humbler  residential  suburbs, 
on  places  of  worship,  on  hospitals  and  on  schools. 
Yawning  craters  pit  our  roads,  traps  for  the  wariest 
motorist  in  the  complete  black-out.  Not  one  district 
of  London  has  gone  unscathed. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  sight  of  our  streets  full  of 
smiling  girls  on  their  way  to  wherever  duty  calls, 
whose  cheerful  courage  surmounts  everything  the 
arch  enemy  can  put  over,  would  break  his  heart,  if  he 
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had  a  heart  to  break.  These  are  not  mere  words :  they 
are  the  simple  truth.  Their  spirit  is  unconquerable. 
Tribute  must  also  be  paid  to  the  intrepid  transport 
drivers  who  enable  us  to  get  to  our  jobs  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  the  tireless  and  efficient  air-raid  patrols,  to 
the  brave  fire-fighters,  demolition  squads,  and  first-aid 
helpers,  always  ready  and  eager  to  give  assistance. 
Prodigies  too  have  been  performed  by  handlers  of 
time-bombs,  regardless  of  self.  Indeed,  self-security 
these  days  is  at  a  discount.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
persuade  people  to  take  cover,  so  ardent  are  they  to 
see  a  'first-class  dog-fight.' 

We  have  learned  to  know  each  other  better  in  these 
grim  days  and  have  all  drawn  closer.  Nerves  have  been 
hardened  and  resolution  steeled,  and  we  wait  in  serene 
confidence  for  the  yet  bigger  event.  Let  the  'Blitz' 
go  on.  One  day  the  Ail-Clear  shall  sound  its  note  of 
triumph  and  final  delivery  from  this  monstrous  hap. 

BRITISH  PAINTING  SINCE  WHISTLER:  A 
CONTINUATION  WITH  A  DIFFERENCE 

THE  first  version  of  the  Exhibition  of  British  Painting 
Since  Whistler  at  the  National  Gallery  having  been 
crowned  with  success,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  visited 
by  over  forty  thousand  persons  since  it  was  opened 
in  April,  the  enterprising  Miss  Lillian  Browse  has 
planned  a  second  version.  Circumstances,  however, 
prevent  her  at  the  moment  from  giving  a  definite  date 
for  the  re-opening. 

In  view  of  the  wealth  of  material  available  in  Eng- 
lish homes — pictures  were  bought  in  large  quantities 
during  the  period  of  eighty  years  covered  by  the  title 
— the  organizer's  task  would  have  been  less  difficult 
but  for  the  intervention  of  war.  All  obstacles,  however, 
would  seem  to  have  been  overcome  by  this  determined 
lady,  whose  energy  is  equal  to  her  devotion  to  the  arts, 
and  who  undertook  the  work  of  collection  and  ar- 
rangement single-handed.  This  is  a  shining  example 
of  what  can  be  successfully  performed  by  the  efficient 
few  in  time  of  unusual  stress. 

Between  the  intermittent  air-battles  we  had  a  pre- 
view of  what  was  quietly  preparing  at  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  new  version  gives  promise  that  it  will 
eclipse  its  predecessor,  though  to  avoid  serious  gaps  a 
certain  number  of  the  former  pictures  will  remain  to 
link  up  the  sequences.  And  many  generous  lenders, 
old  as  well  as  new,  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
personal  loss  rather  than  allow  the  venture  to  be 
defeated.  One  of  these  is  Mr.  Archibald  Russell, 
Lancaster  Herald,  who  among  other  things  lends  his 
exquisite  Whistler,  depicting  Battersea  Reach  as  a 
Symphony  in  Silver  and  Gray,  a  thing  of  exceeding  great 
beauty.  In  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  tone  and  tint  it  is 
without  a  rival.  With  this  work,  which  may  well  form  a 


starting  point,  are  two  of  the  master's  water-colours, 
Mont  St.  Michel  and  View  of  Hastings,  showing  his 
butterfly  lightness  of  hand  in  the  more  fluid  medium 
to  perfection.  With  him  we  may  mention  his  disciple, 
Walter  Greaves,  whose  showing  includes  the  sombre 
Below  London  Bridge — ships  at  anchor  in  the  Pool — and 
Chelsea  under  Snow,  a  piece  of  lovely  tone  and  extreme 
delicacy  and  an  elucidation  of  the  first  influences  of 
the  Japanese  print  in  Western  painting.  Sargent  is 
freshly  represented  in  several  vivid  groups  and  por- 
traits of  his  friends  the  L.  A.  Harrison  family,  for 
whom  the  painter  clearly  had  a  strong  affection.  His 
'electric'  quality  is  evident  in  them  all.  Sargent  was  a 
human  dynamo.  Rarely  seen  works  by  James  Pryde 
include  the  imaginative  and  impressive  Unknown 
Corner,  albeit  it  suggests  a  stage  effect — or  perhaps  the 
stage  has  adopted  its  style  from  Pryde.  His  counter- 
part Sir  William  Nicholson  is  also  well  in  evidence 
with  Rosie,  lent  by  Sir  W.  Tyndall  Lister,  the  famous 


WOMAN  IN  A  LONG  DRESS  :  BY  AUGUSTUS  JOHN  :  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  LENT  BY  MISS  JUDITH  EVANS 
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BALLADE  IN  A  FLAT  (CHOPIN)  :  DRAWING  IN  PEN  AND  WASH  BY 
NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBITION  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OE 

oculist.  A  good  but  small  example  of  Frank  Huddle- 
stone  Potter  is  Bed  Time.  Potter  was  a  colourist  of  high 
order  though  greatly  neglected  in  his  lifetime.  A 
very  colourful  and  decorative  Brangwyn  is  Suzanna, 
lent  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  Tonks  in  The  Toilet 
and  A  Summer  Morning,  Wilson  Steer  in  The  Storm  and 
quite  a  galaxy  of  works,  sustain  their  brilliant  reputa- 
tions; and  we  are  glad  to  note  two  good  examples  of 
that  sincere  and  poetic  painter  of  the  Sussex  twilight 
and  sunset,  Edward  Stott.  By  Sickert,  we  remarked 
one  of  the  two  versions  of  his  gay  Brighton  Pier  with  its 
bustling  minstrels,  a  number  of  pictures  of  music 
halls,  of  Dieppe  and  of  Church  interiors,  in  all  of  which 
he  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  Several  of  the  later 
works  by  Glyn  Philpot  bear  witness  to  the  trial  of 
strength  he  was  undergoing  in  wrestling  with  modern- 
ist doctrine — a  trial  that  never  came  to  a  complete 
issue.  His  Two  Muses  at  the  Tomb  of  a  Poet  is  coldly 
monumental  and  seems  to  reach  after  the  ideals  of 
Giorgio  Chirico.  C.  H.  Shannon's  many  admirers  will 
not  be  disappointed  at  the  recognition  given  him.  His 
Self-Portrait  is  here,  and  among  other  works  one  of 
the  best  of  his  classico-romantic  idylls,  Daphnis  and 


Chloe,  though  certainly  a  boneless 
representation  of  the  human  form. 
J.  D.  Innes,  a  painter  too  soon  lost 
to  us,  is  seen  in  one  of  his  best  land- 
scapes, Moorland  Sunset,  a  design  in 
flaming  hues  of  crimson  and  pur- 
ple, typical  of  his  wayward  genius 
and  with  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own. 
ByOrpen  is  a  small  portrait  at  full 
length  of  George  Moore  seated,  a 
most  sympathetic  and  appropri- 
ately whimsical  interpretation  of  a 
brother  Irishman.  To  us,  the  most 
appealing  of  Spencer  Gore's  land- 
scapes is  a  sunsteeped  view  over  the 
wooded  hills  to  a  chequer-board 
pattern  of  fields  intersected  by 
gleaming  waters,  a  scene  intensely 
English.  Another  agreeably 
planned  landscape  is  John  Nash's 
The  Saltings.  Yet  another  good 
landscape,  this  one  a  water-col- 
our in  the  satisfying  classical  Eng- 
lish tradition,  is  A.  W.  Rich's  Ely 
Cathedral.  The  still-lifes  include 
one  by  Roderigo  Moynihan,  of 
fruit  and  wine  bottles,  of  beautiful 
bloomy  colour,  and  another  by  Ed- 
ward  Le  Bas,  The  Basket  of  Pears. 

Other  outstanding  works  are  by 
Ambrose  McEvoy,  The  Net  Menders, 
a  number  of  works  by  Scottish 
painters,  mostly  in  a  room  to  them- 
selves, a  fine  Crawhall  and  the  assemblage  of  works 
by  Augustus  John.  These  last  comprise  portraits  in- 
cluding a  Self-Portrait,  large  decorative  compositions 
and  a  magnificent  series  of  drawings  covering  the 
entire  forty  years  of  the  artist's  practice.  Whatever  else 
may  be  in  dispute,  we  have  proof  here  that  as  a 
draughtsman  he  is  of  princely  rank,  unrivalled  among 
his  countrymen  and  a  credit  to  his  age. 


BRITISH  CHARIOTS  2,000  YEARS  AGO 

NEARLY  a  hundred  bronze  trappings  and  orna- 
ments, evidently  the  entire  equipment  for  a  pair 
of  chariot  horses  of  the  late  Bronze  Age,  found  at  Aber- 
gele, North  Wales,  differs  from  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  found  in  the  British  Islands.  They  have  just  been 
purchased  by  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  and 
presented  to  the  Mortimer  Museum  at  Hull.  A 
representative  selection  is  being  made  for  exhibition  in 
the  National  Museum  of  Wales  at  Cardiff.  The  Hull 
Museum  has  issued  a  report  on  Excavations  at  the 
Roman  Town  at  Brough,  E.  Yorkshire,  1937. 


AI'BREY  BEARDSLEY 
MORTON  SANDS,  ESQ. 
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SOME  TOPICS  OK  I  I  IK  MOMKNT 


A  NEW  ORDER  KOR  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 

ANEW  order  requires  a  licence  to  be  obtained  for 
the  export  of  antiques  over  75  years  old  and 
modern  original  works  of  art,  paintings,  sculpture,  etc. 

The  object  of  the  order  is  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  valuables  of  this  nature  unless  they  have  been  sold, 
or  are  sent  on  consignment  for  sale.  It  also  implies 
an  undertaking  to  bring  back  the  dollar  proceeds. 
The  new  order,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  existing 
order,  prohibiting  the  export  of  jewels  and  gold  ob- 
jects except  under  licence,  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
sending  out  of  the  country  of  the  nation's  possessions, 
without  return  of  foreign  currency.  So  far  from  wish- 
ing to  hinder  the  legitimate  exporting  of  antiques 
and  works  of  art,  the  Government  is  doing  everything 
it  can  to  assist  exporters  to  increase  their  trade. 

The  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Licensing  De- 
partment, Board  of  Trade,  Inveresk  House,  Strand. 

The  above  is  entirely  different  from  the  CD. 3 
permit  forms. 


Daubigny,  Constantin  Guys,  Eugene  Boudin,  Monti- 
celli,  Renoir,  Carnille  Pissarro,  Rodin,  Signac,  Picasso, 
Matisse,  Duly,  Segon/ac,  Vlaminck,  Vuillard,  Utrillo, 
Derain,  Lurcat,  Chirico,  Laurencin,  Modigliani, 
Rouault,  Lhote,  Chagall  and  Braque.  It  must  be  said 
that  some  of  the  later  manifestations  are  not  to  our 
taste,  nor  do  we  think  they  indicate  culture  of  a  high 
type,  but  rather  a  reversion  to  the  jungle.  We  are 
considering  how  much  this  kind  of  art,  or  culture  or 
whatever  it  is,  has  contributed  to  the  present  plight  of 
the  Prench  nation.  That  it  is  both  insidious  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  whole  constitution  of  human  life  has 
long  been  our  fixed  opinion.  However,  the  idea  of  any 
endeavour  to  interest  the  British  public  in  the  welfare 
of  our  unhappy  neighbour  is  wholly  admirable  and 
should  be  encouraged. 


We  are  asked  to  say  that  the  portrait  of  a  Man  in  a 
Red  Cap,  by  Titian,  which  formed  our  June  cover,  is 
still  in  the  Frick  Collection,  New  York. 


FRENCH  PICTURES  AT 
THE  INSTITUT  FRANCAIS 

RECENTLY  the  General  Council  of 
.  the  Institut  Frangais  du  Royaume-Uni  in- 
vited Lord  Ivor  Spencer  Churchill,  with 
the  assistance  of  M.  Georges  Lukomski, 
to  organize  French  picture  exhibitions  at 
their  handsome  new  building  in  Queens- 
berry  Place,  South  Kensington.  The  first 
of  the  series  was  opened  on  August  23rd 
and  closed  down  in  mid-September.  At 
the  time  of  writing  a  second  exhibition 
is  in  process  of  formation.  The  purpose  of 
these  exhibitions,  which  are  free  to  the 
general  public,  is  purely  cultural  and 
non-commercial,  the  intention  being  fur- 
ther to  foster  goodwill  and  understand- 
ing in  these  days  of  temporary  severance. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  avowed 
activities  of  the  Institut  Francais.  None 
of  the  pictures  is  offered  for  sale  whilst 
on  view  at  the  Exhibition.  All  of  them 
have  been  loaned  free  of  charge  by  pri- 
vate collectors  and  galleries.  The  painters 
range  from  the  last  years  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  to  the  most  modern  ex- 
ponents of  the  French  school.  They  be- 
gin with  Hubert-Robert,  La  chute  de  la 
Tritt  (lent  by  Mrs.  E.  Mond)  and  Pierre 
Prud'hon,  Venus  et  Adonis  (from  the 
Matthieson  Galleries,  London),  con- 
tinue with  Theodore  Rousseau,  Diaz, 


THE  UNKNOWN  CORNER  :  BY  JAMES  PRYDE  :  IN  THE  FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY   :   IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MRS.  GILBERT  RUSSELL 
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MEDIAEVAL  HERALDIC  GLASS 
IN     SURREY  CHURCHES 

(Continued from  page  146) 

Butler  or  a  chief  indented  azure  and  (ii)  Butler 
impaling  FitzGeoffrey — quarterly  or  and  gules  a 
bordure  vair.  These  shields  are  of  the  same 
period  as  the  stonework  in  which  they  are  set, 
and  were,  one  may  surmise  with  extreme 
probability,  painted  to  commemorate  the 
marriage  of  Joan  FitzGeoffrey  with  Theobald 
Butler.  They  are  in  fairly  good  condition  for 
their  age,  though  the  ruby  is  somewhat  per- 
ished, and  there  are  repairs :  also,  the  glass  of 
their  settings  is  not  original.  In  the  South 
Chancel  aisle,  the  tracery  of  the  East  window, 
later  in  date  than  that  of  the  Chancel  window, 
contains  four  shields  showing  the  arms  of  (i) 
England — gules  three  leopards  or — (ii)  Warrenne 
— cheeky  or  and  azure — -(hi)  Clare — or  three  chev- 
rons gules — and  (iv)  Butler.  These  shields  are 
contemporary  with  the  stonework  of  the 
window,  and  must  have  been  set  up  during 
the  tenure  of  the  Manor  by  the  Butlers  when 
the  South  Chancel  aisle  was  built.  The  shields 
of  England  and  Butler  are  broken  and  there 
are  considerable  repairs  in  all.  There  is  no 
Bray  heraldry  of  the  mediaeval  period,  except 
some  quarries  with  the  Bray  badge — a  hemp 
bray.  In  the  quatrefoils  of  this  window  are 
roundels  with  symbols  of  the  Evangelists  (late 
Thirteenth  or  early  Fourteenth  Century). 
They  are  boldly  conceived  and  drawn  and  are 
fine  examples  of  their  period.  They  are  en- 
tirely in  colour  except  the  inscription  labels, 
which  are  white  with  the  names  in  Lombardic 
characters  abraded  from  a  mat  of  brown 
enamel.  Their  colours  are  as  follows — St. 
Mark's  lion  is  yellow  with  red  wings  against 
green;  St.  Matthew's  angel,  seated  on  a  green 
throne,  is  in  red  and  yellow  with  yellow  wings 
and  a  blue  background ;  St.  Luke's  ox  is  red 
with  yellow  wings  on  green;  and  the  eagle  of 
St.  John  is  yellow  against  a  red  background. 
Parts  of  these  roundels  have  been  lost  and 
their  places  filled  with  white  glass.  I  include 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists  in  this  article,  for 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  essentially  heraldic. 

I  may  mention  that,  owing  to  present-day 
circumstances,  I  have  not  found  it  possible  to 
make  tracings  direct  from  the  glass,  as  I  did 
for  my  first  article  on  this  subject  in  The  Con- 


noisseur for  July  last,  and  so  the  illustrations 
for  this,  the  second,  article  and  for  the  third 
one  to  follow,  are  from  my  view-point  draw- 
ings and  notes  of  the  glass  taken  from  the 
floor  level.  I  am  indebted  to  Commander  Sir 
Charles  Craven,  O.B.E.,  for  permission  to 
view  the  old  glass  at  Crowhurst  Place. 

RARE  LIVERPOOL 
MARKS  AND  PIECES 

{Continued  from  page  149) 

finitely  catalogued  by  mark,  decoration,  paste 
and  glaze. 

In  the  provision  of  such  puzzles  the  Liver- 
pool factories  are  generous,  because  such 
scanty  records  have  survived  and  so  few  marks 
were  used;  and  if  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  had  not 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Liverpool  potters, 
the  difficulties  of  identification  would  be  even 
greater.  His  pamphlet,  History  of  the  Art  of 
Pottery  in  Liverpool,  published  only  fourteen 
years  after  the  last  factory  had  closed  its  doors, 
was  most  valuable ;  and  his  collection  included 
many  pieces  received  from  descendants  of 
the  potters — pieces  whose  origin  is  vouched 
for  by  family  knowledge  and  tradition. 

These  pieces  may  be  studied  in  the  Liver- 
pool Museum,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  private  collector  from  securing  specimens  of 
the  rarer  Liverpool  wares  not  known  in  the 
City  collection  as  it  stands  at  present. 

SERIOUS  DAMAGE  TO  NATIONAL  PICTURES 

IT  is  disconcerting  to  learn  from  the  1939  Report 
of  the  Empire  Art  Loan  Collections  Society  that 
important  paintings  lent  by  the  National  and  Tate 
Galleries  to  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  at  Johannes- 
burg were  gravely  injured  on  their  return  journey.  No 
war  disabilities  can  be  urged,  since  the  damage  was 
done  before  this  catastrophic  event  occurred.  The  pic- 
tures concerned  are  Herkomer's  The  Chapel  of  the 
Charterhouse,  which  is  stated  to  be  damaged  beyond 
repair,  and  Turner's  Entrance  to  the  Meuse.  The  sum  of 
£1 ,200  was  paid  out  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery 
in  insurance  money,  and  a  further  sum  of  £350  for  re- 
pairs to  the  Turner  picture.  Accidents  will  happen,  but 
this  instance  should  have  been  avoidable  and  suggests 
neglect  in  the  packing  service.  As  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  to  air  the  matter  thoroughly  the  pictures 
should  be  placed  on  view.  The  Trustees  of  the  Gallery 
may  be  satisfied  to  let  the  affair  rest,  but  the  British 
public  as  the  owners  of  the  pictures  are  not. 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT: 
"  QUERY  (No.  1,042) 


PORTRAIT  SAID  TO  BE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  (No.  1,042) 


Sir, — Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  an  oil  painting 
recently  acquired  by  me  at  a  sale,  catalogued  as  'Por- 
trait of  a  Nobleman  (said  to  be  the  Prince  of  Wales).' 
Size  of  canvas,  i  ft.  4  ins.  X  1  ft. 

It  shows  a  man  in  three-cornered  hat  with  gold  lace, 
long  blue  riding  coat,  gilt  buttons,  a  white  stock,  long 
white  or  buff  waistcoat,  pockets  and  edges  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  white  leather  breeches,  long  black  rid- 
ing boots  with  spurs,  riding  a  dark-brown  long-tailed 
horse,  red  saddlecloth,  scarlet  reins  and  red  rosettes 
under  the  ears,  a  landscape  and  what  appears  to  be 
a  brick  wall  at  back. 

It  looks  to  me  very  like  the  work  of  Morier,  some  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  Henry,  Elizabeth,  and  George 
by  Lord  Herbert.  Several  of  the  horses  painted  by 
Morier  are  similar  to  that  in  my  picture,  vide  that  rid- 
den by  Angelo.  I  should  be  grateful  if  any  of  your  many 


readers  could  throw  any  light  upon  the  matter. — 
Major-General  Sir  John  Hanbury- Williams,  Henry 
III  Tower,  Windsor  Castle. 

TURKEY  RUGS  :    INQUIRY  (No.  991) 

Sir, — Can  some  reader  give  me  any  information 
whatever  about  a  set  of  50  silk  rugs  made  at  Constanti- 
nople for  the  Polish  nobility  ?  The  rugs  have  470 
knots  to  the  square  inch  and  although  one  cannot  de- 
scribe their  colour  definitely,  they  seeni  to  possess  al- 
most every  colour.  They  are  prayer  rugs  and  have  the 
finest  sheen  I  know  of.  The  size  is  about  6  ft.  6  ins.  X 
4  it.  6  ins. — Harley  Trott,  Field  Crest,  Itchingfield, 
Nr.  Horsham,  Sussex. 

The  photograph  of  the  extremely  interesting  little 
figure  illustrated  below  has  been  sent  us  by  Mrs.  Nina 
Knox-Laurence  (the  Countess  de  Torre  Bella).  The 
original  is  a  group  in  a  single  piece  of  gold,  representing 
a  man  with  a  gun  attacked  by  a  lion  from  the  rear,  and 
was  a  share  of  loot  from  King  Cetewayo's  palace  at 
Commasi  (old  spelling)  in  the  first  Ashanti  war  in 
1873,  brought  home  by  the  Countess's  brother,  Sir 
Lloyd  Mathew  (naval  medal  and  bar),  when  a  mid- 
shipman. It  is  known  as  Mariana,  or  Spanish  unreadi- 
ness, an  African  comment  on  this  characteristic. 


MAN  AN  A  :  FROM  COOMASI  :  GOLD  FIGURE  WITH  LION  AND  GUN 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THOUGH  the  last  sales  of  the  1939-40  season 
were  of  small  importance,  a  few  of  the  prices 
obtained  are  worthy  of  record.  To  Christie's, 
on  July  26th,  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  sent  a  few  old 
pictures  from  his  London  residence,  Derby  House, 
Stratford  Place;  the  more  notable  included  a  small 
Willem  van  de  Velde  shipping  scene,  showing  fisher- 
men tying  their  boats  to  a  buoy,  with  a  man-o'-war 
firing  a  salute,  signed  with  initials.  This  changed 
hands  at  £441.  A  Philips  Wouwerman  sunset  subject, 
illustrating  a  woman  on  a  white  horse,  with  horseman 
and  farm-cart  about  to  cross  a  ford,  signed  with 
monogram,  sold  for  £252 ;  The  Island  of  Gore'e,  taken 
from  the  French  by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Keppel,  December  2gth,  1758,  with  man-o'-war  at 
anchor,  by  Dominique  Serres,  signed  and  dated  1 766, 
£178  1  os.;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  the  same 
artist's  The  Taking  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lucie  by  the  Hon. 
Commander  Hervey,  Feb.  26,  1762;  A  View  of  Rome,  with 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Vatican  build- 
ings, by  G.  P.  Pannini,  £105;  and  Priests  Proceeding  with 
a  Sacrificial  Bull  towards  a  Fortified  City,  by  Claude, 
£126.  For  their  final  sale  (August  2nd),  Christie's  had 
catalogued  old  and  modern  works  from  various 
sources.  A  small  panel  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  dark 
coat  with  slashed  sleeves,  holding  his  gloves  in  his 
right  hand,  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  realized  £241  10s. ; 
a  river  scene,  with  row-boats  and  a  sailing  vessel,  by 
S.  van  Ruisdael,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1644, 
£136  1  os. ;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  black  dress, 


A  GEORGE  II  GOLD  TEA-POT  BY  JAMES  KER  OF  EDINBURGH  : 
A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  COLLECTION   TO    BE   SOLD  OCTOBER  23  AT 


seated  by  a  window,  ascribed  to  Tintoretto,  £i  15  108. ; 
a  girl,  in  white  dress  and  blue  riband  in  her  hair, 
attributed  to  Greuze,  £105;  The  Basilica  of  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  by  W.  R.  Sickert,  £126;  The  Bridge,  Staples, 
by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  £57  15s. ;  and  four  small  drawings, 
in  gouache,  of  views  of  Venice,  by  J.  W.  Baur,  one 
signed  and  dated  1641,  £147. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  17th,  a  set  of  twenty-foul? 
coloured  aquatints  of  views  of  Dublin,  by  James  Mal- 
ton,  in  six  original  parts,  made  £80;  and,  on  July  2 1st, 
two  pen  and  wash  drawings  by  Canaletto,  a  ruined 
church  with  a  courtyard  linking  up,  with  two  figures 
in  the  foreground,  and  a  scene  in  Venice,  fetched  £88 
and  £72  respectively;  and  a  pair  of  paintings,  In  Full 
Cry — Crossing  the  brook  and  Clearing  the  fence,  by  J.  F. 
Herring,  Senr.,  signed  and  dated  1829,  £150. 

Pictures  in  Robinson  and  Foster's  sale,  on  July  1 8th, 
included  Pope's  Villa,  Twickenham,  by  Samuel  Scott, 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Winter  Exhibition, 
1903,  which  went  for  £141  15s.;  and  £100  16s.  was 
paid  for  A  State  Ball,  ascribed  to  N.  Lancret,  said  to 
have  been  formerly  in  the  Chateau  de  Champ  de 
Bataille,  Eure,  France. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

IN  this  section,  too,  there  is  little  of  consequence  to 
report.  Sotheby's  two-day  sale  of  July  4th  and  5th 
included  a  finely  modelled  Chelsea  porcelain  group 
La  Nourrice,  after  the  famous  original  attributed  to 
Bertelemy  de  Blenod,  which  received  a  final  bid  of 
£100;  a  pair  of  Chinese  figures  of  hawks,  in 
rouge-de-fer,  perched  on  rocks,  of  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  period  found  a  buyer  at  £100;  a  rare 
'Hafner-ware' jug,  by  Paul  Preuning,  decor- 
ated in  relief  in  front  with  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  Nuremberg,  circa  1550,  £43;  and  a 
Louis  XVI  marquetry  upright  secretaire, 
stamped  C.  Topino  ME,  £100.  On  July  19th, 
a  small  mahogany  tripod  table,  in  Chip- 
pendale style,  supported  on  claw  and  ball 
feet,  fetched  £50;  while  a  week  later,  £330 
was  given  for  a  pair  of  Chinese  Chippendale 
mahogany  'love'  seats,  the  pierced  backs 
carved  with  pagoda  motifs,  and  an  attrac- 
tive elbow  chair,  en  suite,  from  the  collection 
of  the  late  Sir  Sydney  Greville;  £90  for  a  set 
of  six  Sheraton  painted  chairs,  standing  on 
slender  turned  and  tapered  legs,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  late  Viscountess  Wolsey; 
Christie's      and  £84  for  a  satinwood  china  cabinet. 
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Again,  on  August  ist,  a  bracket  clock,  with  move- 
ment by  Joseph  Windmills,  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand 
and  Mark  Lane,  London,  in  ebonized  case,  brought 
£90;  and  £75  was  recorded  for  a  pair  of  18th-century 
mahogany  elbow  chairs,  the  slender  arms  scrolled  at 
the  terminals,  on  circular  tapered  supports  finishing 
in  'double-hoof  feet. 

At  Christie's,  on  July  26th,  a  few  pieces  from  Lord 
Derby's  London  residence,  Derby  House,  Stratford 
Place,  included  a  suite  of  Venetian  furniture,  four 
settees  and  twenty  chairs,  the  borders  to  the  rectangu- 
lar backs,  seat  frames  and  square  tapering  legs  inset 
with  glass  panels  painted  with  a  marble  design,  the 
seats  and  panels  to  the  backs  upholstered  in  cut  red 
and  gold  velvet,  changed  hands  at  £147;  a  pair  of 
large  panels  of  Italian  cut  velvet,  with  a  design  of 
formal  foliage  in  red  on  a  gold  ground,  £73  10s. ;  and 
a  large  18th-century  Persian  carpet,  woven  with 
formal  scrolling  stems  of  foliage  in  panels,  £168.  From 
the  same  source,  on  August  19th,  came  an  old  English 
large  glass  chandelier,  with  baluster  stem  and  scroll- 
faceted  branches  for  numerous  lights,  suspending  cut- 
glass  festoons,  pendants  and  lancet-shaped  drops, 
which  fetched  £68. 


SILVER 

A COLLECTION  of  pieces  sent  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  formed  the  feature  of  the  sale  of  old 
English  and  other  silver  at  Sotheby's  on  July  18th.  A 
series  of  seventy-two  George  II  dinner  plates,  by 
Charles  Martin,  George  Methuen,  and  George  Weekes, 
weighing  in  all  about  1,380  oz.  4  dwt.,  sold  in  six 
separate  lots  for  a  total  of  £631 ;  a  helmet-shaped  milk 
jug,  with  double  scroll  handle,  on  three  feet  (6  oz.  18 
dwt.),  Dublin,  circa  1770,  offered  'all  at,'  brought  £10 
10s. ;  a  set  of  four  Victorian  wine  coolers  of  baluster 
form  (442  oz.  10  dwt.),  and  a  set  of  four  plated  wine 
coolers,  matching,  £112;  a  soup  tureen  with  liner, 
cover  and  stand,  by  Robert  Garrard,  1834  (225  oz.), 
£51;  a  pair  of  tazzas,  each  on  a  collet  foot,  by  Paul 
Crespin,  1746  (27  oz.  17  dwt.),  £96;  a  cruet  frame  in 
the  style  of  Louis  XV,  by  Paul  de  Lamerie,  resting  on 
four  shell  pattern  feet,  1737  (22  oz.  15  dwt.),  £90;  and 
a  set  of  four  candlesticks,  by  Thomas  Heming,  1 758 
(121  oz.  5  dwt.),  £88.  Other  properties  included  a  tea 
and  coffee  service,  comprising  tea-pot  and  stand, 
coffee-pot,  sugar-basin  and  milk-jug,  1 801 -1802  (58 
oz.  15  dwt.),  which  made  £120;  and  a  set  of  four 
candlesticks,  with  'V  shaped  columns  on  circular 
reeded  bases,  by  John  Parsons  and  Co.,  Sheffield,  1789, 
and  a  pair  of  plated  candlebranches,  each  for  two 
lights,  matching,  £106. 

At  Christie's,  on  August  4th,  a  pair  of  plain  octag- 
onal trencher  salt-cellars,  1732  (3  oz.  5  dwt.),  real- 


ized 1 1  os.  per  oz. ;  a 
silver-gilt  cup  and 
cover,  on  circular  gad- 
rooned  foot,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  Se- 
bright, by  John  Boding- 
lon,  1 697  (37  oz.  1  7 
dwt.),  1 30s. ;  a  plain 
circular  sauce-boat,  on 
moulded  foot,  by  Pent 
Symonds,  Exeter,  1733 
(8  oz.),  66s.;  an  oval 
cake-basket,  with 
wicker-work  side,  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  1 73 1 
(38  oz.  13  dwt.),  105s.; 
a  plain  circular  sauce- 
pan, on  moulded  foot, 
by  Ambrose  Stevenson, 
1 7 1 3  (8  oz.  5  dwt.), 
50s. ;  a  plain  cylin- 
drical coffee-pot,  on 
circular  moulded  base 
with  tapering  body 
and  curved  spout,  by 
Thomas  Bolton,  Dublin, 
1  70b  (24  oz. ) ,  92s. ; 
and  a  Charles  II  toilet 
service  of  fourteen 
pieces,  by  various 

makers,  sold  'all  at'  for  £520.  On  August  8th,  a  pair 
of  table  candlesticks,  on  shaped  square  bases  and 
baluster  stems,  with  detachable  nozzles,  by  John 
Quantock,  1751  (30  oz.  13  dwt.),  brought  130s.  per  oz.; 
a  plain  pear-shaped  cream-jug,  on  circular  rim  foot, 
with  scroll  handle  and  moulded  lip,  by  Thomas  Rush, 
1728  (2  oz.  18  dwt.),  130s.;  a  circular  wine-taster,  on 
rim  foot,  with  spreading  sides,  reed  rim  and  domed 
centre,  by  John  Cole,  1706  (2  oz.  14  dwt.),  160s. ;  and 
an  Elizabethan  spoon,  with  maidenhead  top,  maker's 
mark  I.F.,  £21  'all  at.' 


JEWELS 

THE  demand  for  diamonds  continues  and  some 
excellent  prices  were  recorded  in  the  last  three 
sales  held  at  Christie's.  For  example,  on  July  31st, 
£3,700  was  given  for  a  large  single-stone  ring  with 
platinum  hoop;  a  necklet  of  five  graduated  stones 
separated  by  foliage  links  (three  small  stones  deficient), 
made  £760;  a  pair  of  single-stone  ear-studs,  £720;  a 
collet  necklace  of  forty-one  stones,  £2,350;  another  of 
twenty-seven  stones,  £3,900,  and  a  cross  pendant  or 
brooch,  composed  of  nine  fine  white  stones,  £1,150. 
Again,  on  August  6th,  a  bar  brooch,  mounted  with 
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three  large  single  stones,  made  £1,520,  a  large 
emerald-cut  stone,  mounted  as  a  ring  with  platinum 
hoop,  £710;  and,  on  August  9th,  a  magnificent  blue 
white  stone,  weighing  13*76  carats,  in  gold  mount, 
changed  hands  at  £5,900;  a  pair  of  ear  ornaments, 
composed  of  single-stone  studs  and  twin  chains,  each 
supporting  a  large  circular  single  stone,  £1,520;  a 
platinum  ring,  mounted  with  a  fine  large  cushion-cut 
stone  of  pale  yellow  hue,  £910;  and  a  necklet  of  thirty- 
five  collet  stones,  £1,160.  These  three  sales  brought  a 
total  of  over  £94,000. 


BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 

SALES  under  this  heading  have  been  few  and  far 
between,  and  those  that  have  taken  place  have 
been  of  little  importance.  However,  a  few  of  the  prices 
recorded  in  the  past  few  months  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  collector.  At  Sotheby's  on  June  17th  and  18th,  a 
first  edition  of  Columna's  Hypnerotomachia,  1499,  real- 
ized £47 ;  the  Doves  Press  edition  of  The  English  Bible, 
5  vols.,  1 902-1904,  £36;  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  books 
printed  and  published  at  the  Doves  Press,  igoo-igi6,  one  of 
ten  copies  printed  on  vellum,   191 6,  £30;  and  A 
Voyage  Round  Great  Britain,  by  W.  Daniell  and  R. 
Ayton,  8  vols,  in  4,  1814-1825,  £40.  On  June  24th  and 
25th  a  large  impression  of  Voyage  Pitturesque  de  POber- 
land  Bernois,  by  G.  Lory  Fils,  30  coloured  plates,  1822, 
fetched  £70 ;  The  Temple  of  Flora,  by  Robert  Thornton, 
1 798-1805,  £40;  and  a  special  limited  edition  of  the 
catalogues  of  The  George  Eumorfopoulos  Collections,  1 1 
vols.,  various  dates,  £65.  The  sale  on  July  1st  in- 
cluded a  copy  of  the  original  Fermiers  Generaux 
edition  of  La  Fontaine's  Conies  et  Nouvelles, 
1762,  which  made  £60;  Catalogue  of  Manu- 
scripts and  Early  Printed  Books  .  .  .  forming  part 
of  the  library  of  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan,  4  vols., 
1906-07,  £56  ;  and,  on  July  2nd,  a  copy  of 
The  History  of  the  Indian   Tribes  of  North 
America,  by  Thomas  L.  M'kenney  and  James' 
Hall,  in  20  original  parts,  1 837-1 844,  sold 
for  £39.  On  July  22nd,  a  clean  impression 
of  the  Kelmscott  Press  Edition  of  Chaucer's 
Works,  1 896,  sold  for  £88 ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  John  Hoppner,  R.A.,  by  W.  McKay 
and  W.  Roberts,  an  interleaved  copy  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections  by  the 
latter,  and  supplement,  2  vols.,  1909,  made 
£30.  In  Sotheby's  last  sale  of  the  season 
('July  2gth-30th),  a  13th-century  French 
illuminated  manuscript  Latin  Bible,  with 
seventy-nine  historiated   initials,  realized 
£1 10 — this  cost  £155  in  the  Lord  Brownlow 
sale,  1929;  a  copy  of  the  original  subscribers' 
edition  of  T.  E.  Lawrence's  Seven  Pillars  of 


Wisdom,  1926,  £160;  and  two  volumes  of  letters,  docu- 
ments, despatches,  etc.,  of  Henry  Goulburn  (1784- 
1856),  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  18 14,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  (Goulburn  was  one  of  the  English 
representatives  who  concluded  the  Treaty),  £44. 

At  Christie's,  on  August  2nd,  an  unusually  interest- 
ing copy  of  the  rare  first  edition  of  Rolf  Boldrewood's 
famous  novel,  Robbery  Under  Arms,  3  vols.,  1888,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  D.  H.  Harries,  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  granddaughter  of  the  author,  brought  £145. 
This  copy  had  been  presented  by  Boldrewood  to  his 
mother,  and  volume  one  is  inscribed  'With  the 
Author's  Compliments — not  exactly,  but  his  love  and 
tender  memories  for  his  dear  old  Mother  who  was  so 
proud  of  her  boy's  learning  to  read  and  has  now  lived 
to  hear  of  people  liking  to  read  his  books — Carabella, 
2oJany.  1888.' 

In  the  sale  of  the  library  formed  by  the  late  James 
Patrick  and  Lionel  Muirhead,  at  Hodgson's  on  May 
31st,  a  copy  of  Boccaccio's  //  Decatnerone,  bound  in 
18th-century  French  red  morocco,  with  the  arms  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour  on  the  covers  (Venice,  1729), 
was  knocked  down  at  £100;  the  Kelmscott  Press 
edition  of  Chaucer's  Works,  1896,  £86;  Sir  Thomas 
More's  Utopia,  one  of  twenty  copies  printed  on  vellum 
at  the  Ashendene  Press,  1906,  £65;  Malory's  Morte 
D' Arthur,  from  the  same  press,  191 3,  £39;  Moliere's 
Works,  6  vols.,  Paris,  1773,  £66;  and  The  Botanist's 
Repository  for  Mew  and  Rare  Plants  .  .  .,  by  H.  Andrews, 
664  fine  coloured  plates  in  ten  vols.,  1797-18 15,  £71. 
On  June  28th  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  I^icester, 
by  J.  Nichols,  extra-illustrated,  reached  £104. 


A  GEORGE  I  SILVER-GILT  MOXTEITH  BOWL  MADE  BY  BEXJAMIX  PYXE 
FROM  THE  A.  DE   ROTHSCHILD  COLLECTIOX  TO   BE  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIES 
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V\SE  OF  BXLUSTER  FORM  WITH  ENAMEL  DECORATION"  :  MING  PERIOD 
(CHENG-HUA,  A.D.  1465-1487)  :  FROM  THE  S.  D.  WINKWORTH  COLLECTION 


ON  A  PORTRAIT  AT  BUCKINGHAM 

PALACE 

By  FRANCIS  M .  KELLY 


THIS  picture  is 
hardly  known  t  o 
the  public  or  even 
to  art-lovers.  When  the 
late  Sir  Lionel  Cust  pub- 
lished  two  sumptuous 
volumes  on  the  paintings 
in  the  Royal  Collections 
at  Windsor  and  Buck- 
ingham Palace  respec- 
tively, it  was  apparently 
not  accounted  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be 
included.  In  1929  it  was 
transferred  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Palace,  but 
the  only  particulars  I 
have  so  far  been  able  to 
obtain  on  enquiry  are 
those  given  in  the  Inven- 
tory, viz. : 

'Portrait  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma, 
in  armour.  By  A[drian] 
Key,  Canvas,  size  3  ft. 
7§ins.  x  3  ft.  1  in. 
Branded  on  panel  and 
frame.  W.R.  102. 
Cleaned  and  varnished 
by  Sequier,  December 
1869  '  (No.  i). 

I  am  further  informed 
that  the  department  con- 
cerned  has  not  any 
means  at  the  present  time  [i.e.  July  5th,  1940] 
of  investigating  its  origin  and  pedigree.  This 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  in  such  a  nation- 
al crisis  as  the  present,  and  I  can  only  be 
grateful  to  the  authorities  for  the  courtesy 
and  promptitude  of  their  reply  to  my  en- 
quiries. These  were  directed  to  find  out  whe- 
ther the  painting  in  question  could  be  (1) 
traced  back  to  King  Charles  I,  and  (2)  found 


I 


No.  I. — PORTRAIT  KNOW  N'  AS  ALEXANDER  FAKNESE  DUKE  OF  PARMA  IN  ARMOUR,  BY  ADRIAN 
KEY,  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE:  HERE  ASSERTED  TO  BE  OF  EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT  DUKE  OF 
SAVOY,   BY  SIR  ANTONIO  MORO  :   BY  GRACIOUS  PERMISSION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY   THE  KING 


in  Vanderdoort's  catalogue  of  his  pictures. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  attribution  to  Adrian 
Key  in  lieu  of  Sir  Antonio  Moro  (Anthonis 
Mor  van  Dashorst)  is  of  pretty  recent  date, 
and  the  old  ascription  persisted  down  to  the 
present  generation.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
grounds  for  the  change.  There  seems  now- 
adays to  be  what  I  can  only  describe  as  a 
fashion  among  critics  for  'debunking'  tradi- 
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tional  attributions,  not  always  on  very  solid 
grounds.  While  leaving  that  point  to  more  ex- 
perienced art-critics  than  myself  to  settle,  I  do 
venture  to  call  in  question  the  identity  of 
the^  sitter.  On  purely  iconographic  grounds 
I  am  perhaps  better  qualified  to  speak.  I 
have  long  been  unable  to  endorse  the  accepted 
title  of  the  work.  This  view,  set  forth  by  me 
in  an  article  that  appeared  ten  years  ago,* 
I  am  on  fuller  consideration  less  than  ever 
disposed  to  retract.  It  so  happens  that  I  have 
since  had  occasion  to  make  a  rather  extensive 
study  of  the  existing  portraits  of  Farneset 
(No.  iii).  Incidentally  this  has  involved  a  fair 
amount  of  attention  to  certain  portraits  of  the 
House  of  Savoy. 

The  result  has  been  to  confirm  my  view  that 
we  have  here  an  authentic  likeness  not  of  the 

*  Cf.  On  a  portrait  in  the  Mallmann  Collection,  by  Francis 

M.  Kelly,  in  Apollo,  December  1930  (No.  ii). 

f  Cf.  'Portraits  de  Farnese:  essai  a" iconographie  methodique,  par 

F.  M.  Kelly.  Supplement  to  E.  van  der  Essen:  Alexandre 

Farnese,  prince  de  Parma,'  vol.  V  (Brussels,  Van  Oest,  1933- 

■938). 


No.  II. — PORTRAIT  OF  EMMANUEL  PHI  LI  BERT  OF  SAVOY,  BY  I 
FRANS  POURBUS  JUN.  :  IN  THE  MALLMANN  SALE,  BERLIN,  1938 


No.  III.    ALEXANDER  FARNESE  :  POSSIBLY  BY  OTTO  VAN  VEEN 


famous  'Prince  of  Parma'  but  of  the  hardly  \ 
less  famous  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  ] 
Savoy,  the  victor  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557.  It 
would  suffice,  I  think,  to  confront  the  genuine  i 
portraiture  of  these  two  great  captains  to  J 
prove  my  point.  But  over  and  above  this  test,  1 
the  Buckingham  Palace  picture  contains  in-  i 
ternal  evidence  that  definitely  disproves  the  1 
accepted  identification.  In  the  first  place,  J 
there  is  the  time  factor:  Farnese  was  born  in  i 
1 545  and  died  in  1 592  :  Emmanuel  Philibert's  "] 
dates  are  1528- 1580.  Our  picture  shows  at 
young  man,  hardly  more  than  thirty  years  of: 
age,  if  that,  wearing  the  collar  of  the  Golden  ; 
Fleece.  Now  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  elected  to  . 
the  Order  in  1545;  while  the  Duke  of  Parma  . 
received  the  collar  in  1585  in  his  forty-first 
year  j  at  the  zenith  of  his  career. 

j  Emmanuel  Philibert  was  elected  at  the  21st  Chapter  in 
Utrecht  Cathedral.  January  1545  46.  On  Farnese  the  , 
collar  was  bestowed  by  Philip  II,  acting  through  Count  Peter 
Ernest  of  Mansfeldt.  within  St.  Philip's  fort  at  Antwerp  on 
August  2 1st,  1 585,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  siege.  Actu-  . 
ally  it  had  been  conferred  at  Aranjuez  May  1st,  1583,  but  not 
despatched  to  the  recipient  till  over  two  years  later. 
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No.  IV.— ARMOUR  OF  EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT:  HOFBURG,  VIENNA 

There  is  the  further  evidence  of  the  armour 
depicted :  its  fashion  suggests  a  date  between 
1550  and  1560,  which  is  quite  consonant,  as- 
suming our  view  to  be  correct,  with  a  man  of, 
say,  twenty-five  to  thirty,  the  apparent  age  of 
the  sitter.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  an 
almost  identical  armour  of  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hofburg,  Vienna 
(No.  iv).  Its  provenance  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished :  it  came  from  Ambras  Castle,  where  it 
formed  part  of  the  famous  collection  of  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Tyrol,  a  contemporary. 
Moreover,  Emmanuel  Philibert  is  shown 
wearing  it  in  Schrenck's  Armamentarium  Heroi- 
cum  (Braun,  Innsbruck,  1601)  (No.  v). 

The  genuine  portraits  of  Farnese,  to  be  sure, 
vary  a  good  deal  one  from  another  (No.  vi), 
and  the  same  may  be  granted  in  the  case  of 
Emmanuel  Philibert.  There  is,  however,  one 
characteristic  feature  common  to  most  of  the 
latter  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  former:  I 


refer  to  the  strongly  arched,  almost  Mephisto- 
phelean eyebrows.  Another  trait  especially 
marked  in  later  portraits  is  the  full,  fleshy  jowl 
(No.  viii).  This  is  barely  as  yet  noticeable  in 
the  Buckingham  Palace  portrait,  though  even 
there  the  face  is  rather  fuller  in  the  jaw  than  in 
Farnese's  portraits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eyebrow  is  unmistakable. 

We  know  that  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
always  preferred,  whenever  possible,  to  col- 
lect armours  that  had  actually  seen  service. 
The  armour  in  our  picture  obviously  belongs 
to  the  same  'suit'  as  that  from  Ambras.  Since 
the  dates  agree,  is  it  not  just  possible  we  have 
here  the  very  harness  in  which  Emmanuel 
Philibert  rode  to  victory  at  St.  Quentin 

in  1557  ?. 

If  the  picture  under  discussion  is  traceable 
to  Charles  I's  collections,  there  is  an  entry  in 


No.  V. — EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT  WEARING  THE  ABOVE  ARMOUR 
AS  DEPICTED  IN  SCHRENCK'S  ARMAMENTARIUM  HEROICUM 
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No.  VI. — ALEXANDER  FARNESE  :  ASCRIBED  TO  OTTO  VAN  VEEN 


Vanderdoort's  catalogue  which  may  well  refer 
to  it.*  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  not  hitherto 
attracted  particular  attention.  After  men- 
tioning— 'In  the  Privy  Gallery,  at  Whitehall' 
a  picture — -'No.  7. — • 

'Item,  the  late  deceased  Duke  of  Savoy's 
grandmother's  picture  to  the  knees  in  a 
widow's  habit,  in  a  carved  gilded  frame,  so  big 
as  life  to  the  waste' — it  continues — '  No.  8. — ■ 

'Item,  the  fellow  piece,  being  the  said  Duke 
of  Savoy's  grandfather  to  the  deceased 
Dutchess  of  Savoy,  in  armour  with  a  trunch- 
eon in  his  right  hand,  done  by  Sir  Ant. 
More,  in  a  carved  gilded  frame,  half  a  figure 
so  big  as  life.' 

Like  its  fellow  this  has  a  marginal  note: 
'Said  to  be  done  by  Sir  Anthony  More. 
Bought  by  the  King.'  As  already  noted  by 
Vertue,  Vanderdoort's  English  is  apt  at  times 
to  be  ambiguous.  Here,  as  I  read  it,  the  confu- 

*  Vanderdoort  also  records  a  'limning'  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  but  this  is  described  as  showing  Antwerp  besieged  and 
the  famous  bridge  of  boats  over  the  river  Scheldt.  This 
recalls  the  full-length  in  the  Parma  Gallery  painted  some- 
where between  1585  and  1590  by  J.  B.  de  Saive  (Jean  de 
Namur  le  vieux)  (No.  vii). 


sion  arises  mainly  from  faulty  punctuation.  It 
should,  I  submit,  read:  'The  fellow  piece, 
being  the  said  Duke  of  Savoy's  grandfather, 
to  the  deceased  Dutchess  of  Savoy,  in 
armour  .  .  .'  etc.  Or  to  put  it  more  simply: 
'Companion  picture  to  No.  7.  The  late  Duke 
of  Savoy's  grandfather  in  armour  .  .  .'  etc. 

'The  late  Duke  of  Savoy'  refers  presumably 
to  Victor  Amadeus  I  (1 580-1 637).  I  do  not 
know  the  date  of  this  particular  entry  in 
Vanderdoort;  but  in  any  case  it  is  unlikely  to 
refer  to  Francis  Hyacinth,  who  died  aged  six 
in  1638,  after  less  than  a  year's  '  reign'  under 
his  mother's  tutelage.  The  'grandfather'  then 
would  be  Emmanuel  Philibert.  The  picture 
even  then  was  'said  to  be  by  Sir  Anthony 
More.'  It  is  a  pity  we  have  no  clue  as  to  earlier 


No.  VII. — ALEXANDER  FARNESE  :  BV  J.  B.  DE  SAIVE  DE  NAMI  R  (SR 
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provenance.  Possibly  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  the  Lumley  inventory  of  1590 
includes  the  following  two  entries: 

'The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Regent  of  Flaunders, 
done  by  Jaques  Pindar'  [le  Poindre  ?]. 

'The  Duke  of  Parma,  Regent  of  Flaunders.' 

Note  that  they  are  consecutive  items :  it  is 
not  without  significance,  as  suggesting  how 
confusion  between  two  identities  might  be  due 
to  a  slip  by  a  careless  transcriber.  As  it  hap- 
pens, several  instances  can  be  pointed  out  of 
confusion  between  the  two  'Regents  of 
Flaunders'  among  portraits  still  extant.  A 
flagrant  example  is  our  illustration  (No.  viii). 
In  Spain  this  is  generally  accepted  as  a  por- 
trait of  Alexander  Farnese,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  sitter  wears  the  badge  of  the 
Anunziata  on  a  blue  riband.*  Emmanuel 
Philibert  was  sovereign-chief  of  that  order  and 

*  It  is,  I  think,  Senor  Sanchez  Canton  of  the  Prado  who  goes 
so  far  as  to  describe  the  portrait  as  one  of  the  most  authentic 
portraits  of  Farnese. 


No.  VIII.— EMMANUEL  PHILIBERT  WEARING  THE  JEWEL  OF  THE 
ANNUNZIATA  :  BY  PANTOJA  DE  LA  CRUZ  :    IN  THE  ESCORIAL 


No.  IX.    OTTAVIO  FARNESE,  2ND  DUKE  OF  PARMA  :  ANT.  MOR.  ? 

as  such  was  not  bound  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  or  any  other  order.*  It 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  one  Spanish  writer 
went  so  far  as  to  describe  this  picture  as  a  like- 
ness of  Don  John  of  Austria  !  Such  are  the  un- 
warrantable snags  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  un- 
suspicious student  of  historical  portraiture. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day  and 
Miss  Rosemary  Raphael  for  photographs  of 
Nos.  i  and  iii. 

*  Note  that  Farnese's  father,  Ottavio,  second  duke  of  Parma, 
was  publicly  censured  by  the  23rd  (and  last)  Chapter  of  the 
Order  (St.  Bavon's  Church,  Ghent,  August  1559)  for  neg- 
lecting to  wear  its  insignia.  He  could  not  claim  a  "  sovereign 
chief's  "  exemption  (No.  ix). 
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A  BURLESQUE  BAND  AT 
RANELAGH  IN  1759 

By   DR.    BELLAMY  GARDNER 


THE  BEGGARS  Oi'KKA. 

A  BURLESQUE  BAND  IN  WHICH  IS  SEEN  A  STANDING  PERFORMER  ON  THE  SALT-BOX 


SOME  predecessors  of  the  quaint  instru- 
ments used  in  the  Jazz  bands  of  the  pres- 
ent times  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bur- 
lesque orchestra  which  was  assembled  at 
Ranelagh  Gardens  in  Chelsea  for  the  per- 
formance of  Bonnell  Thornton's  burlesque 
of  Handel's  'Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,' 
set  to  music  by  Dr.  Charles  Burney  in  the 
mid-Eighteenth  Century. 

This  was  described  as  'adapted  to  the  An- 
cient British  music,  the  Jew's  harp,  the  mar- 
row bones  and  cleavers,  the  salt-box,  the 
hum-strum  and  the  hurdy-gurdy,  etc'  The 
performers  sang  the  recitative  airs  and 
choruses  in  masquerade  dresses,  and  the  Salt- 
box  was  particularly  successful.  Dr.  Johnson 
read  the  Ode  when  printed,  praised  its 
humour,  seemed  much  diverted  with  it,  and 
repeated  the  lines: 

'In  strains  more  exalted  the  salt-box  shall  join, 


And  clattering  and  battering  and  clapping 
combine, 

With  a  rap  and  a  tap  while  the  hollow 

side  sounds, 
Up  and  down  leaps  the  flap,  and  with 
rattling  rebounds.' 

In  connexion  with  the  Mas- 
querades, which  were  frequently 
held  here,  in  one  quarter  of  the 
gardens  was  a  Maypole,  dressed 
with  garlands,  and  people  danc- 
ing round  it  to  a  tabor  and  pipe, 
and  rustic  music  all  bemasqued, 
as  were  all  the  various  bands  of 
music  that  were  dispersed  about 
the  gardens;  some  like  huntsmen 
with  French  horns,  some  like 
peasants  and  a  troup  of  harle- 
quins and  scaramouches  in  the 
little  open  temple  on  the  mount. 

Possibly  the  first  performance 
of  our  Burlesque  band  should  be 
assigned  to  1759.  The  Salt-box 
song  was  sung  by  the  vocalist 
Beard,  a  well-known  actor,  who  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  taken  altogether,  the  best  Eng- 
lish singer  of  the  time. 

As  illustrated  in  the  little  Bow  figure,  he  was 1 
accompanied  by  Brent  on  the  Salt-box  and 
Skeggs  on  the  Broomstick.  Brent  was  the  first 
fencing  master  at  Ranelagh. 

Other  examples  of  this  little  figure  in  a 
yellow  coat  with  red  seams  and  edges  exist 
in  some  collections  indicating  that  the 
whole  band  was  fantastically  garmented,  and 
a  more  elaborate  Chelsea  figure  wearing  a1 
black  mask  is  still  more  highly  coloured,  in  a 
green  cloak,  red  tunic  and  yellow  breeches. 
The  head-dress  on  this  latter  is  a  variant  of  the  ' 
Italian  comedy  beret,  and  the  wearer  is  en- 
gaged in  playing  the  violin.  Skeggs  in  one  of 
our  other  pictures  is  playing  on  a  broomstick 
with  a  violin  bow  and,  though  fingering  the 
handle  as  if  it  were  furnished  with  a  string, 
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manuscript  in  any  library  which  I  have  consulted. 

Canaletto,  the  famous  Venetian  painter  of  landscapes, 
came  to  England  for  about  two  years,  and  the  picture  on 
p.  189  of  the  Rotunda  in  Ranelagh  Gardens  (on  the  east 
side  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Pensioners)  was  painted  from 
the  Battersea  bank  of  the  Thames  about  1 750.  This  depicts 
a  peaceful  aspect  of  the  Gardens  with  their  trees  edging 
the  quiet  river,  undisturbed  then  by  the  fussy  steamers 
and  coal  barges  of  the  present  day.  These  Gardens  had 
been  laid  out  in  1 742  by  William  Jones,  architect  to  the 
-  East  India  Company,  and  financed  by  a  sum  of  £36,000. 
The  principal  shareholder  and  manager  was  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  M.P.,  whose  gigantic  form  was  for  many  years 
familiar  to  all  its  frequenters.  In  that  year  Horace  Wal- 
pole  said,  T  have  been  breakfasting  there  this  morning, 
they  have  built  an  immense  Amphi-theatre,  finely  gilt, 


A  BOW  CHINA  FIGURE  OF  A  SALT-BOX  PLAYEK 

may  have  produced  a  sound  with  his 
voice  bouche  ferme.  The  Salt-box  may 
have  been  used  as  a  drum  with  a 
stick  or  merely  to  emit  a  clapping 
sound  with  the  lid  and  the  knuckles 
drumming  on  its  side.  Hogarth's  pic- 
ture entitled  The  Beggar's  Opera  shows 
also  a  bag-piper,  a  man  playing  a 
zither  on  a  stand,  and  a  string  and 
bladder  which  emitted  a  droning 
sound,  with  a  horsehair  bow.  The 
cleavers  were  the  hatchets  used  by 
butchers,  which  were  probably  sus- 
pended beneath  the  stage,  giving  out 
a  ringing  tone  when  hit  by  a  mar- 
row-bone, i.e.  the  large  thigh-bone 
of  an  ox.  Though  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  all  the  words  and  verses  of 
this  ironical  Ode,  which  burlesques 
Dryden's  famous  Hymn  on  St.  Ceci- 
lia's Day,  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  music  has  probably  never  been 
printed,  nor  have  I  discovered  a 


it  die  Acjlmrmtcr  .of  -Ocnvnu*  C  ^Mwtbrtjw ' 


SKEGGS  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  'SEIGNOR  BUMBASTO,'  BROOMSTICK  PLAYER 
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A  CHELSEA  FIGURE  OF  A  FIDDLER  WEARING  A  BLACK  MASK 


painted,  and  illuminated,  into  which  every- 
body that  loves  eating,  drinking,  staring  or 
crowding  is  admitted  for  12  pence.' 

The  band  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
essay  was  intended  as  a  travesty  of  a  rather 
grandiose  and  well-known  cantata.  The  Hur- 
dy-gurdy is  described  by  the  Encyclopaedia  as 
a  stringed  instrument  played  by  turning  a 
handle  which  causes  the  strings  to  sound  by 
the  friction  of  a  rosined  wooden  wheel,  while, 
by  the  use  of  finger  stops,  they  are  lengthened 
or  shortened  so  as  to  produce  the  various  notes 
of  the  diatonic  scale.  It  was  mostly  used  by 
itinerant  musicians.  When  somebody  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  'There  was  not  half  a  guinea's 
worth  of  pleasure  in  seeing  Ranelagh,'  he  re- 
plied, 'No,  but  there  is  half  a  guinea's  worth 


of  inferiority  to  other  people  in  not  having 
seen  it.'  We  may  conclude  that  the  joke  and 
entertainment  afforded  by  this  burlesque  was 
the  ironical  fun  of  seeing  the  actions  of  these 
eccentric  players  and  the  weird  sounds  pro- 
duced in  distant  imitation  of  a  well-known 
chorus  and  performance  of  Dryden's  great 
Ode  by  Handel. 

Handel's  compositions  and  productions  of 
opera  and  oratorio  had  been  in  great  favour 
in  England  for  at  least  forty  years,  for  he  had 
flourished  under  the  patronage  of  both  George 
I  and  George  II.  His  great  organ  perform- 
ances were  very  popular  and  were  attended 
constantly  by  the  latter  king,  both  at  Covent 
Garden  and  at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms; 
but  at  this  time,  though  his  music  was  as 
popular  as  ever,  his  health  was  waning  and 
he  died  soon  after  the  events  described. 

'It  is  obvious  that  the  managers  of  Rane- 
lagh had  little  difficulty  in  providing  for  a 
taste  which  was  so  all-embracing,  and  it  does 
them  great  credit  that  they  should  have  been 
at  pains  to  secure  the  services  of  such  masters 
as  Handel  and  young  Mozart,  and  should 


A  STAFFORDSHIRE  CHINA  FIGURE  OF  A   BAGPIPE  PLAYER 
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have  engaged  the  fam- 
ous tenor  Tenducci, 
whose  notes,  "neither 
man  nor  woman's," 
threw  Miss  Lydia  Mel- 
ford  into  such  an  ec- 
stasy that  she  thought 
herself  in  Paradise 
while  he  was  singing. '  * 
The  first  edition  of 
Bonnell  Thornton's 
Burlesque  Ode  which 
is  in  my  hands  is  dated 
1 749.  The  Prefacecon- 
tains  the  ironic  boast : 
'This  Ode,  I  am  sensi- 
ble, is  not  without 
faults;  though  I  can- 
not help  thinking  it  far 
superior  to  the  Odes 
of  Johnny  Dryden, 
Joey  Addison, 

Sawny  Pope,  Nick  Rowe,  little  Kit  Smart, 

*  E.  Beresford  Chancellor,  The  Pleasure  Haunts  of  London, 
p.  240.    Constable,  1925. 


A  CHELSEA  FIGURE  OF  A  HURDY-GURDY  PLAYER  :  CIRCA  1750 
FROM   CHELSEA  PORCELAIN   BY   WILLIAM   KING    (BENN  BROS.) 


C  HELSEA  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  ROTUNDA  AT  RANELAGH  :  PAINTED  BY  CANALETTO  ABOUT  175(1 


or  of  any  that  have  written  or  shall  write 
on  St.  Caecilia's  Day. — Fustian  Sackbut.' 

During  the  writing  of  this  article  my  atten- 
tion has  kindly  been  called  by  the  Editor  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  Evening  Standard  describing 
some  strange  instruments  used  at  the  present 
day  in  a  Cuban  band.  One  of  these  is  known  as 
the  Jawbone,  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  London 
residents  that  a  stately  performance  of  an 
Ode  to  Discord  was  given  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Regent  Street,  about  25  years  ago,  in  which 
Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford  sang  a  long  Aria 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  Band  of  Tubas 
and  such  gigantic  instruments,  including  a 
vast  drum  9  feet  in  diameter.  The  effect  of 
this  to  me  at  first  produced  great  laughter; 
but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
the  valiant  efforts  of  that  fine  singer  to  keep 
up  his  stentorian  refrain  against  the  persist- 
ent noise  purposely  maintained  by  fifty 
hearty  musicians  endeavouring  to  stick  to 
the  notes  on  their  score.  However,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  it  should  be  repeated  more 
than  twice  in  a  century,  because  it  was 
hardly  bearable  in  my  prime,  and  certainly 
I  could  not  stand  it  again.  As  for  the  result 
of  attempting  to  broadcast  it,  I  cannot 
imagine  that  even  Hitler's  worst  high  explo- 

{Concluded  on  page  220) 
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PROVINCIAL  FURNITURE  OF  THE 
XVI  TO  THE  XVIII  CENTURIES 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    EXAMPLES    IN    THE  COLLECTION 
OF   MR.    ALFRED   JOWETT,    OF  KILLINGHALL 

By   R.   W.  SYMONDS 


PEOPLE  who  collect  old  English  furni- 
ture can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  collector  who  buys  to  furnish  his 
home  and  the  collector  who  acquires  a  piece 
because  of  its  aesthetic  qualities  and  antiqua- 


No.  I. — PRESS  CUPBOARD  :  OAK  :  RICHLY  ORNAMENTED  WITH  CARVING  AND  INLAY  :  LANCASHIRE  AND 
YORKSHIRE  ORIGIN  :  FROM  BOLTON  HALL,  BOWLAND,  NEAR  CLITHEROE  :  PERIOD  LATE  ELIZABETHAN 


rian  interest.  The  former  has  but  a  superficial 
knowledge — oak  furniture  is  either  Eliza- 
bethan or  Jacobean;  walnut  is  Queen  Anne; 
mahogany  is  Chippendale  and  inlaid  maho- 
gany Sheraton — and  his  choice  of  a  piece  of 

furniture  is  con- 
trolled mainly  by 
whether  it  is  ser- 
viceable for  his  re- 
quirements and 
whether  the  di- 
mensions are  such 
that  it  will  fit  the 
position  in  which 
he  wishes  to  place 
it.  To  such  a  col- 
lector all  his  geese 
are  swans  and  he 
has  no  enthusiasm 
for  such  matters  as 
design,  fine  work- 
manship and  good 
material.  This 
furnishingcollector 
has  caused  many 
anomalies  to  take 
place  in  the  values 
of  English  furni- 
ture. He  has  placed 
a  premium  on 
pieces  of  small  di- 
mensions (that  will 
fit  into  the  re- 
stricted area  of  the 
modern  room)  and 
conversely  the 
values  of  large 
pieces,  and  especi- 
ally tall  ones,  he  has 
caused  to  decline 
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No.  II.— OAK  DRAW  TABLE  WITH  TURNED  AND   CARVED  PILLARS  OF  TYPICAL  NORTH  COUNTRY  DESIGN  :  PERIOD,  ELIZABETHAN 


without  any  regard  to  the  aesthetic  qualities 
that  such  pieces  might  possess.  These  false 
values  given  to  English  furniture  by  this  type 
of  collector  are  detrimental,  in  so  far  as  that 
under  such  a  system,  a  piece  of  furniture  of  bad 
design  and  inferior  quality  as  regards  execu- 
tion and  material  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
piece  of  outstanding  merit  and  quality,  simply 
because  of  its  small  dimensions.  It  is  also  due 
to  the  furnishing  collector  that  the  time-worn 
expression  'Chippendale'  still  persists,  the 
name,  because  of  its  selling  value,  being  ap- 
plied unblushingly  to  a  piece  with  which  it 
has  no  connexion  whatsoever. 

The  second  collector — the  knowledgeable 
antiquarian — views  English  furniture  in  a 
different  way.  Truth  is  the  keystone  of  his 
knowledge  and  appreciation.  He  knows  full 
well  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  piece  of 
furniture.  To  him  a  'piece  of  Chippendale' 
has  to  possess  a  certain  standard  of  quality 
both  in  the  craftsmanship  and  the  material 


apart  from  the  evidence  that  the  design  is 
identical  to  one  in  Chippendale's  Gentleman 's 
Director.  Any  'Tom,  Dick  and  Harry'  cabinet- 
maker in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (and  also 
for  that  matter  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as 
well)  could  copy  a  desk  or  chair  from  the 
Director,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  crafts- 
men in  the  middle  years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  possessed  the  organization — the  cus- 
tomers and  rich  patrons,  the  skilled  journey- 
men cabinet-makers,  the  skilled  carvers,  the 
stock  of  fine-quality  wainscot  oak  and  ma- 
hogany veneers — that  would  enable  them  to 
make  such  a  piece  of  furniture  hall-marked 
with  the  technique  of  Thomas  Chippendale 
and  his  fellow  cabinet-makers  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Westminster.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  pieces  of  furniture  that 
can  be  truthfully  called  'Chippendale'  are  so 
excessively  scarce. 

The  antiquarian  collector  cares  little  for 
pedigrees  and  famous  cabinet-makers — apart 
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from  their  antiquarian  interest — as  he  finds 
they  do  not  make  a  badly  designed  or  poor- 
quality  piece  into  a  good  and  desirable  one. 
He  cares  only  for  the  real  facts  about  furniture 
— the  more  knowledge  he  can  imbibe  the 
better  he  is  pleased.  The  furnishing  collector, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  so  little  desire  for 
knowledge  that  to  be  told,  for  example,  that  a 
piece  of  furniture  is  of  provincial  make,  in- 
stead of  arousing  interest,  makes  him  suspi- 
cious of  its  merit.  This  attitude  of  mind  pro- 
hibits the  spread  of  knowledge  and  it  encour- 
ages— in  the  words  of  the  proverb — 'where 
ignorance  is  bliss  t'is  folly  to  be  wise.' 

In  contrast  to  this  point  of  view  the  anti- 
quarian collector  takes  a  special  interest  in 
provincial  furniture,  because  not  only  does  it 
form  an  important  part  of  the  study  of  English 


N'f..  III.— MAHOGANY  DINING  CHAIR  OF  CHARACTERISTIC  NORTH  COUNTRY 
DESIGN  :  MADE  IN  THE  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


furniture  but  it  is  a  subject  in  itself  that  has 
much  of  value.  This  attitude  of  seeking  and 
acknowledging  the  truth  about  English  furni- 
ture raises  the  subject  from  a  commercial 
plane  and  the  furnishing  collector  to  one  of 
scholarship — an  aspect  that  it  would  be  as 
well  to  keep  alive  in  this  breaking  world. 

Provincial  furniture  is  a  subject  about  which 
little  further  information,  than  what  is  al- 
ready known,  can  be  readily  discovered.  If 
only  an  antiquarian  collector,  fifty  years  ago, 
had  made  a  tour  through  England  recording 
the  various  local  designs  of  furniture  in  the 
different  counties,  such  a  survey  would  have 
been  invaluable  to-day.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  but  little  furniture  remaining  in  the 
districts  in  which  it  was  originally  made;  this 
is  due  to  the  extensive  trading  that  has  taken 
place  in  old  furniture  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years. 

In  considering  first  of  all  the  provincial  fur- 
niture belonging  to  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,  there  were  throughout  the 
country  various  schools  of  design.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  northern  counties — Northumber- 
land, Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland 
and  Yorkshire — differed  in  design  from  that  of 
the  midland  counties.  East  Anglia  had  its  own 
particular  types,  and  the  same  also  applied  to 
the  furniture  of  the  south  and  west  of  England 
stretching  to  Somerset  and  Devon.  The  wood- 
work (especially  pulpits)  of  the  churches  and 
cathedrals,  which  was  made  by  local  joiners 
and  carvers  and  is  still  in  its  original  position, 
is  a  valuable  guide  to  the  characteristics  of 
provincial  design  of  these  two  centuries, 
especially  as  regards  the  ornament  favoured 
by  the  carvers. 

The  knowledge  on  this  subject  which  has  so 
far  been  recorded  permits  the  furniture  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  periods  to  be  in 
many  cases  correctly  allocated  to  the  groups  of 
counties  or  districts  whence  it  originated.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  distinguish  between  a 
carved  and  turned  leg  Elizabethan  long  table 
of  north  country  origin  and  one  made  in  Suf- 
folk or  Norfolk.  In  the  case  of  tables,  court, 
livery  and  press  cupboards  the  difference 
would  appear  to  be  more  in  the  variation  of 
the  carved  ornament  than  in  the  actual  design 
of  the  structure  of  the  piece.  This  inference  is 
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No.  IV. — MAHOGANY  TEA  TABLE  ON  'PILLAR  AND  CLAW  WITH  LARGE  TRAY  TOP  HAVING  BIRD 
CAGE'  FIXING  :  THE  DESIGN  OF  THIS  TABLE  DENOTES  NORTH  COUNTRY  ORIGIN  :  TEMP.  C.  1765 


most  likely  due,  however,  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  local  design  of  various  districts 
being  so  incomplete.  It  would  seem  highly 
probable  that  each 
district  had  its  own 
peculiarities  of  struct- 
ural design,  especially 
in  such  pieces  as  cup- 
boards and  presses. 

A  well-known  ex- 
ample of  local  design 
of  this  character,  that 
existed  in  Wales  and 
the  Welsh  border  in 
the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury, was  a  type  of 
press  cupboard  sur- 
mounted by  a  canopy 
which  was  usually 
formed  with  a  pan- 
elled back  and  sides 
and  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  turned 
columns  at  the  front 


corners.  Such  a  piece 
of  furniture  was  called 
a  'tridarn.'  For  a 
further  example  of  a 
local  design  the  ark, 
which  was  a  chest  de- 
signed specially  for 
storing  meal,  salt,  corn 
and  bread,  was  a  com- 
mon household  article 
in  the  northern  coun- 
ties and  Wales.  It  had 
a  special  construction 
(not  a  joiner's),  being 
made  of  riven  oak  and 
the  various  boards 
were  held  together  by 
rails  which  were  either 
wedged  or  pinned. 

In  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centu- 
ries chairs  possessed  an 
individual  character 
according  to  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  were 
made  originally;  this 
was  specially  so  in  the 
case  of  cheap  chairs  with  matted  bottoms, 
which  differed  in  design  in  every  district.  A 
feature  of  north  country  chairs  was  their 


No.  V.— DETAIL  OF  TABLE  TOP  NO.  IV,  SHOWING  THE  SKILL  INVOLVED  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
CURVING    GALLERY  WITH    ITS   MANY   TURNED   SPINDLES  :  IT  MEASURES  3  FT.    X    2  FT.  6  IN. 
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No.  VI.— A  MAHOGANY  UKN  STAND  WITH  FRETTED  GALLERY  AND 
STURDY  LEGS  INDICATING  A  NORTHERN  OR  MIDLAND  ORIGIN 


stouter  build  in  comparison  with  chairs  from 
the  south ;  a  characteristic  persisting  through- 
out the  Eighteenth  Century  and  into  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Provincial  furniture  was  affected  by  the 
furniture  fashions  of  London.  This  influence 
of  London  over  provincial  design  increased  as 
the  centuries  advanced,  until  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  provincial  styles  were  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  those  of  the  capital.  The  custom  of  pro- 
vincial craftsmen  apprenticing  their  sons  to 
London  tradesmen  must  have  left  its  mark  on 
provincial  design  as  well  as  on  craftsmanship. 
When  the  apprentice  had  served  his  time  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  not  only  trained 
in  the  London  tradition  of  his  craft  but  also 
with  all  the  latest  London  fashions. 


In  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  furniture 
there  was  little  to  choose  as  regards  quality  of 
workmanship  between  the  work  of  a  London 
joiner  and  that  of  a  good  provincial  joiner.  In 
the  carver's  craft,  which  was  in  the  tradition 
of  the  Sixteenth  and  early  Seventeenth  Centu- 
ries, there  was  more  variation  in  provincial 
work  than  that  produced  by  the  London 
carver,  who  displayed  a  high  level  of  skill  and 
finish.  East  Anglian  carving  was  of  a  particu- 
larly high  standard  for  provincial  craftsman- 
ship, and  the  carvers  of  Devon  and  Somerset 
also  produced  good  work  but  somewhat 
elaborate  in  design.  The  craftsmanship  of  the 
north  country  carver  was  often  coarse  and 
bold  in  character  when  compared  with  the 
more  finished  work  of  the  south. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  saw  the  publica- 
tion of  books  of  furniture  designs  by  London 
craftsmen — Thomas  Chippendale,  Ince  and 
Mayhew,  Society  of  Cabinet-makers  and  Up- 
holsterers, Robert  Manwaring,  Hepplewhite 
and  Sheraton — these  designs  were  copied, 
modified  and  adapted  by  provincial  chair- 
and  cabinet-makers  and  in  the  process  the 
furniture  design  of  the  whole  country  became 
more  uniform. 

In  reviewing  the  furniture  illustrated,  the 
fine  example  of  a  press  cupboard  (No.  i),  as  it 
was  termed  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  is  of  particular  interest  because  a 
record  exists  that  it  originally  came  from 
Bolton  Hall,  Bowland,  near  Clitheroe,  which 
was  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire. A  Sir  Ralph  Tudsay  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  owner.  A  motif  of  design,  which 
was  frequently  used  by  north  country  carvers 
for  ornamenting  rails  and  friezes,  is  the 
gadroons  on  the  two  drawer  fronts  above  the 
cupboard  doors  in  the  base.  The  vine  leaf  and 
grape  motif,  so  prominent  an  ornamental 
feature  on  this  press  cupboard,  was  especially 
favoured  from  Gothic  times;  it  was,  judging 
from  Church  woodwork,  more  popular  with 
the  carvers  in  the  south-western  and  western 
counties  (as  far  as  Lancashire),  and  also  in 
Wales,  than  in  the  north-east  and  eastern 
parts  of  England. 

The  draw  table  with  its  bulbous  legs  and 
frieze  rail  ornamented  with  gadroons  is  a 
typical  example  of  north  country  craftsman- 
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ship  (No.  ii).  This  table  is  said  originally  to 
have  been  in  Wemyss  Castle,  Scotland,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  made  this  side  of  the  Border. 
In  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  draw  table  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  the  northern  counties  judging 
from  the  frequent  mention  of  such  tables  in 
inventories  of  the  wills  of  people  who  had  lived 
in  Northumberland,  Durham  and  Yorkshire. 
In  fact,  the  ingenious  method  of  extension  by 
the  drawing  out  of  two  leaves  from  under  the 
main  top  must  have  caused  the  table  to  be 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  after  its  first 
introduction.  The  mahogany  sideboard  table 
(No.  vii)  is  an  example  of  how  the  draw  top 
continued  to  be  employed  by  furniture  de- 
signers two  hundred  years  later.  Below  the 
sideboard  top  are  two  leaves  which  draw  out 
at  the  ends  so  as  to  extend  the  table  when  re- 
quired. This  interesting  table  with  its  Adam 
ornament  on  the  frieze  and  its  stout  legs  was 
made  unquestionably  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  unusual  feature  of  four  legs  at  the 
back  instead  of  two  shows  the  north  country 
cabinet-maker's  wish  to  make  a  good  job  of  it. 
The  mahogany  chair  (No.  iii),  which  is  one 


of  a  set  of  dining  chairs,  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  north  country  chair-maker's  craft. 
Compared  with  the  design  of  London  chairs 
it  is  a  curious  mixture  of  two  styles  combined 
with  certain  native  features.  The  light  crest- 
ing rail  and  the  uprights  to  the  back  belong 
to  the  well-known  style  of  mahogany  dining 
chair  which  was  so  much  in  fashion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
solid  splat  (lightened  in  appearance  by  the 
three  shaped  piercings),  the  compass  or  round 
seat  and  the  cabriole  legs  belong  to  the  style  of 
chair  with  hooped  back — so  much  in  favour 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George 
I.  The  native  characteristics  are  the  round 
stump  back  legs  and  the  deep  shaped  seat  rail. 
In  north  country  chairs  the  round  stump  back 
leg  was  particularly  common,  and  what  is 
especially  interesting  is  that  the  American 
chair  of  Philadelphia  make  also  has  the  same 
leg.  The  only  solution  to  account  for  this 
curious  similarity  would  appear  to  be  the 
emigration  of  joiner-chair-makers  from  the 
northern  counties  of  England  to  Philadelphia. 
Several  other  common  features  of  design 
between  Philadelphia  and  north  country 


No.  VII.— A  M\HOGANY  SIDEBOARD  TABLE  WITH  THE  UNUSUAL  FEATURES  OF  A  DRAW  TOP  AND  FOUR  BACK  LEGS:  WHEN  CLOSED 
IT  MEASURES  6  FT.  3  IN.  AND  EXTENDS  TO  9  FT.  :  THIS  PIECE  IS  OF  NORTH  COUNTRY  ORIGIN  :  THE  LATE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
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English  furniture  also  exist  to  lend  colour  to 
this  assumption. 

The  mahogany  tea  table  on  'pillar  and 
claw'  (Nos.  iv  and  v)  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  provincial  craftsmanship.  The  sur- 
vival of  this  table  and  the  chair  just  reviewed 
unquestionably  shows  that  there  was  a  school 
of  chair-  and  cabinet-makers  in  the  north  who 
were  capable  of  producing  work  of  a  standard 


No  VIII  —A  MAHOGANY  CABINET  HAVING  LOOKING-GLASS  PANELS  IN  THE 
DOORS  :  A  FINELY  MADE  PROVINCIAL  PIECE  OF  MIXED  DESIGN 


equal  to  many  of  the  best  London  craftsmen. 
The  grace  of  the  tripod  with  its  short  pillar 
and  three  legs  firmly  seated  on  the  ground 
creating  a  sense  of  stability  and  the  superb 
turned  spindle  gallery  top  are  features  that 
delight  an  antiquarian  collector. 

North  country  tripod  tables  often  had  parti- 
cularly large  tops  and  short  pillars,  character- 
istics which  were  shared  by  Philadelphia  tab- 
les; the  top  of  the  example  illustrated 
measures  3  ft.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  Whether  the 
large  size  of  the  tops  was  due  to  these 
tables  being  used  as  tea  tables  (the 
gallery  top  of  this  example  indicates 
this)  and  the  north  country  tea  table 
differed  from  the  London  and  south- 
ern tea  table  owing  to  some  custom 
concerning  the  partaking  of  tea  in 
the  north,  it  is  now  not  possible  to  say. 

Another  high-quality  example  of 
this  north  country  school  of  mahogany 
furniture  is  the  urn  table  (No.  vi ) ; 
the  stout  build  of  the  stand  with  its 
ample  legs  and  the  thick  fret  gallery 
denote  the  handiwork  of  the  midland 
or  north  country  craftsman.  This 
stand  with  its  good  proportions  and 
compact  design  has  a  most  satisfying 
and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  mahogany  cabinet  with  look- 
ing-glass panelled  doors  is  another  in- 
teresting example  of  provincial  origin . 
Its  design  contains  a  jumble  of  orna- 
mental motives  belonging  to  several 
styles.  The  cornice  of  an  early  hollow 
moulded  section  is  ornamented  with 
fluting  of  a  later  style;  the  laurel  and 
ribbon  motif  framing  the  looking- 
glass  panels  is  in  the  French  taste; 
the  pagoda  moulding  surmounting 
the  lower  part  with  drawers  is  in  the 
Chinese  taste ;  the  deep  plinth  mould- 
ing is  of  an  early  type  and  the  astragal 
moulding  panelling  thesides  is  of  a  late 
type.  In  date  the  various  features  of 
design  of  this  cabinet  range  from  the 
earliest  about  1 730  to  the  latest  about 
1775.  This  piece  is  of  good-quality 
cabinet-work — the  well-figured  ven- 
eer on  the  drawer  fronts,  the  quality 
of  the  carving  and  the  chased  and 
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gilt  metal  mounts  all  go  to  indicate  this. 

The  cabinet  just  reviewed  discloses  one  of 
the  chief  weaknesses  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury provincial  craftsman,  which  was  his  sense 
of  design.  The  proportion  of  the  structure  of 
his  furniture  was  good  because  he  owed  this  to 
tradition,  but  in  decorating  the  structure  he 
often  lacked  a  sense  of  harmony  both  of  style 
and  scale  in  the  ornament  he  used.  The  laurel 
and  ribbon  motif  ornamenting  the  doors  of 
the  cabinet  illustrated  is  out  of  harmony  both 
in  style  and  scale  with  the  pagoda  moulding 
andornament  decorating  the  plinth  moulding. 
The  London  craftsman  showed  usually  a 
far  more  scholarly  understanding  of  the  use 
of  ornament  than  to  be  guilty  of  such  faults. 

The  provincial  cabinet-maker  was  very 
conservative  in  his  use  of  ornament,  he  would 
continue  to  employ  a  motif  long  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  used  on  fashionable  London  fur- 
niture. It  was  this  unwillingness  to  give  up  a 
motif  that  he  cared  for  which  led  him  into 
difficulties.  He  would  make  a  chair,  the  back 
of  which  would  be  of  the  latest  design  from 
Chippendale's  Gentleman 's  Director,  but  for  the 
legs  he  would  select  a  cabriole  pattern  that  he 
had  used  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  This 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  correct  employ- 
ment of  ornament  applied  only  to  the  cabinet- 
makers and  carvers  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury and  not  the  joiners  and  carvers  of  the  two 
previous  centuries.  This  was  due  to  the  last- 
named  craftsmen  being  guided  by  tradition 
and  not  by  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
A  craftsman,  who  followed  tradition  and 
therefore  did  not  stop  to  think  how  to  make 
a  piece  more  fashionable  or  more  easily  sale- 
able, but  allowed  the  design  of  his  furniture 
to  be  dictated  by  the  construction  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  material,  never  made  a 
piece  of  bad  design.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  dresser,  a  table  or  a  turned  chair  made  by 
the  village  joiner  and  turner  are  never  of 
|  bad  proportion,  ugly  to  look  upon  or  uncom- 
fortable in  use.  Even  the  ornament  which 
may  be  crudely  executed  will  be  adequate 
and  give  to  the  piece  just  the  necessary  and 
correct  enrichment. 

Tradition  was  so  valuable  a  guide  to  design 
that  it  permitted  an  unskilled  village  joiner 
to  make  in  many  cases  a  better  designed  piece 


No.  IX. — A  POLE  FIRE-SCREEN  WITH  A  GRACEFUL  DESIGN  OF 
CURVES  AND  PANEL  OF  BEAD-WORK    MIDLANDS  ORIGIN,  C.  1770 

of  furniture  than  his  more  highly  trained  and 
experienced  brother  of  the  town.  A  good 
style  in  furniture,  as  in  all  things  produced 
by  the  handicraft  trades,  can  only  exist  when 
the  methods  of  construction  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  material  have  been  allowed  to 
dictate  the  fundamental  character  of  the  de- 
sign. Adherence  to  these  principles  is  of  more 
importance  to  good  design  than  any  number 
of  skilled  and  artistic  draughtsmen-designers. 
Ornament  is  apart  from  design,  as  good  de- 
sign can  exist  without  it;  in  fact,  in  many 
pieces  of  furniture  it  can  be  said  the  design  is 
marred  by  the  ornament. 
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THE   INFLUENCE   OF  EUROPE  ON  JAPAN 
AND  HER  TEXTILE  ART  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES 

By  G.  F.  WINGFIELD  DIGBY 

SOME  idea  of  the  reception  given  to  Europeans  in 
the  early  days  of  their  relations  with  Japan  is  given 
by  Gomez  in  the  following  extract  from  his  letter. 
'Since  the  appearance  of  Valegnani's  embassy  in  1591 
there  had  been  a  veritable  Portuguese  craze  among  the 
Japanese.  ...  It  was  soon  fashionable  to  be  Portuguese 
in  everything.  European  dress  became  so  common  that 
on  casually  meeting  a  crowd  of  courtiers  it  was  difficult 
to  say  at  once  whether  they  were  Portuguese  or  Japan- 
ese' (cited  in  J.  Murdoch's  History  of  Japan,  vol.  II).  It 
was  in  about  1543  that  the  Portuguese  had  discovered 
Japan,  when  one  of  their  ships  bound  for  China  was 
wrecked  on  her  coasts, 
and  it  was  the  notori- 
ous Mendes  Pinto  who 
was  the  first  European 
to  make  a  fortune  from 
trading  with  her. 
Japan  was  indeed  cut 
off  from  the  world  at 
this  time:  her  piratical 
attacks  on  the  Chinese 
coast  had  led  to  the 
practical  cessation  of 
Chinese  trade  with  her;  so  that  the  Portuguese  were  particu- 
larly welcome  as  traders  who  would  bring  her  the  supply  of 
raw  silk  from  China  on  which  she  largely  depended,  as  well  as 
woven  silks  and  other  luxuries.  The  Portuguese,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, had  at  this  time  not  only  a  station  in  China,  at 
Macao,  but  the  entire  trade  route  between  China  and  Portugal 
in  their  hands ;  until  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
the  trade  monopoly  in  these  seas  was  theirs,  and  with  their 
stations  in  the  Moluccas,  at  Malacca  and  in  Malabar,  they 
were  able  to  furnish  the  Japanese  with  the  most  various  and  ex- 
otic goods.  The  taste  of  the  Japanese  for  new  and  strange  ob- 
jects is  often  referred  to  by  Kaempfer,  who  did  not  visit  Japan 
till  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Richard  Cocks,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  British  station  at  Firando,  refers  to  the 
same  characteristic  in  an  entry  in  his  Diary  under  the  year  1 6 1 5 
(citing  a  letter  from  an  agent  of  the  East  India  Company) :  'You 
are  to  note  that  the  people  of  this  country  (Japan)  doe  not  buy 
our  sortes  of  India  cloth  soe  much  for  necessity  as  for  the  new 


Nil  I.  HOKSKMAN  IX  RENAISSANCE  FIGURED  SILK 
DETAIL  FROM  THE  IQUENAGA  CATALOGUE  :  XVI  C. 


No.  II. — SILK, WITH  WHITE  FLUSH 
OX  GREEN  TWILL  :  JAPANESE  : 


l'ATTl 
6  IN. 
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and  strange  fashions  and  painteings  thereof, 
being  a  people  dcsiringe  change. .  . .  So  that  we 
must  strive  to  procure  strange  sortes  of  cloth 
with  strange  painteings  every  yeare. '  The  enor- 
mous profits  reaped  by  the  traders  was  largely 
due  to  this  insatiable  taste  which  had  no  means 
of  knowing  the  real  values  of  things,  as  Kaemp- 
fer  himself  points  out,  and  added  to  this  Japan 
had  for  long  been  starved  of  all  foreign  inter- 
course. By  1 59 1,  the  date  mentioned  by 
Gomez,  the  favour  in  which  the  Portuguese 
were  held,  the  power  they  had  acquired 
through  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  the 
prosperity  of  their  trade,  had  attained 
their  zeniths. 

The  immense  profits  to  be  gained  were  soon 
to  attract  other  nations  to  the  shores  of  Japan; 
and  the  influence  of  Europe  was  gradually 
transferred  from  the  intermediary  of  the 
Portuguese  to  that  of  the  Dutch.  Spanish 
trade  from  Manila  was  barred  by  Philip  II 
after  the  Portuguese  crown  had  fallen  to  him, 
and  the  rival  missions  undertaken  by  the 
Franciscans  from  Manila  about  1 594  proved 
abortive.  The  English  'factory'  at  Firando, 
founded  in  161 3,  was  resolved  with  loss  ten 
years  later.  But  the  Dutch,  who  established  a 
base  at  Firando  in  1609,  had  a  different  fate. 
Although  at  first  at  great  disadvantage  to  the 
Portuguese,  they  were  able  to  profit  from  the 


No.  III. — SILK,  WITH  BLUE  &  WHITE  DESIGN  OF  LOSANGE  AND 
IENTRELAC  FLOURISHES  ON  BROWN  SATIN  GROUND  :  JAPANESE 


EES 


No.  IV. — PATTERN  FROM  SIBMACHER'S  MODF.LB UCH,  NURNBERG 

growing  unpopularity  of  the  latter,  particu- 
larly in  connexion  with  the  persecution  of 
Christianity  with  which  the  Portuguese  were 
so  intimately  connected  in  the  Japanese  mind, 
whereas  the  Dutch  were  willing  to  stamp  on 
the  Cross  or  bombard  a  Christian  community 
in  order  to  win  favour  for  their  trade  with  the 
Japanese.  At  last,  in  1638,  the  Portuguese 
were  totally  expelled.  About  this  time  the 
Dutch  were  exporting  sixty  tons  of  gold  from 
Japan  yearly.  But  in  1641  their  trading  rights 
were  largely  annulled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  island  'prison'  of  Desima,  off  Nagasaki, 
and  their  communication  with  the  Japanese 
was  absolutely  restricted  to  customs  and  trade 
officials.  A  Dutchman  could  not  even  buy  a 
length  of  cloth  for  a  suit  without  a  tailor  cut- 
ting it  on  the  spot  to  prevent  any  possibility  of 
illicit  export.  However,  the  volume  of  their 
trade  increased,  until  in  1672  their  profits, 
and  in  1685  the  bulk  of  their  trade,  was 
severely  limited.  The  next  decisive  commer- 
cial agreement,  that  of  1 858,  had  very  different 
effects,  both  on  East  and  West  alike,  than 
those  considered  here.  Thus  there  were  two 
distinct  periods  of  European  influence:  the 
first,  when  the  Portuguese  rose  to  the  highest 
terms  of  intimacy  and  favour  with  thejapanese 
and  the  Jesuits  exercised  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence; the  second,  when  the  tide  of  anti-Chris- 
tian feeling  swept  Japan,  banishing  the  Portu- 
guese from  her  lands  and  confining  the  Dutch 
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to  their  island  'prison'  off  Nagasaki,  tolerating  them  only 
as  traders,  and  even  that  in  diminishing  degree. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  European  art  on 
Japan  and  her  textile  art?  Did  she  derive  any  new  ideas,  or 
adapt  any  new  technical  or  decorative  methods  from  this 
contact?  In  considering  these  questions  some  indication  as 
to  the  goods  brought  to  Japan  must  be  given;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  consisted  in  goods  shipped 
from  China  (such  as  silk,  the  most  important  of  all),  the 
Moluccas,  Malacca,  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  so  special  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  what  can  actually  have  come  from 
Europe.  In  1578  a  Japanese  embassy  arrived  in  Europe 
and  visited  Lisbon,  Madrid  and  Rome;  it  must  have  re- 
turned laden  with  rich  presents,  including  fine  silks  and 
velvets,  corresponding  to  the  presents  from  Japan  it  left 
behind  in  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  Dutch 
trade  with  Japan,  Kaempfer  relates  how  they  sort  out  the 
most  exquisite  rarities  to  bring  the  Japanese,  and  he  says 


No.  V. — SILK  DAMASK,  OF  YELLOW  AND  GREEN  :  ITALIAN  :  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 


No.  VI.  STAMPED  AND  SLASHED  (".KEEN  SATIN 
A  POPULAR  ITALIAN  COSTUME  MODE,  C.  1600-1 


that  it  was  the  miscarriage  of  a 
lamp,  specially  brought  from] 
Europe  at  the  request  of  the^ 
minister  Mino,  that  occasioned  ji 
that  minister's  vexation  and  the 
subsequent  restrictive  laws  onil 
the  Dutch  traders  (in  1672).  He- 
gives  a  fairly  exact  account  of  the^j 
merchandise  imported  by  thefj 
Dutch.  As  regards  textiles,  there^J 
was  raw  silk  from  China,  Ton-| 
quin,  Bengal  and  Persia;  all kindsf 
of  silk,  woollen  and  other  cloths 
from  these  and  other  countries5[ 
provided  there  was  no  gold  or  sil-,, 
verin  them;  also  'woollen  cloth 
from  Europe,  besides  some  other 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  chiefly- 
serges  and  English  serges.'  From 
this  it  appears  that  European  silks 
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*Jo.VlI. — SILK,  BLUE  ON  BROWN 
rWILL  TIE  :  JAPAN  :  2  IN.  X  1£ 


No.  VIII.— SILK,  DARK  BROWN  ON 
WHITE,  TWILL  TIE  :  JAPANESE 


were  brought  to  Japan.  There  is  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  European  silks  on  Japanese 
weaving  in  Kurokawa  Mayori's  Kogei  Shirio 
(an  official  publication  of  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment), where  two  types  of  silk  weaving 
and  one  of  velvet  are  given  as  introduced  into 
Japan  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  'copied  from  a  foreign  stuff,'  and 
'after  the  style  of  a  foreign  silk' ;  the  word  'for- 
eign' here  excludes  China,  which  is  specifically 
mentioned  where  styles  were  derived  thence. 
It  is  possible  that  velvet  itself  was  introduced 
to  Japan  from  Europe,  but  China  may  in  this 
case  have  been  an  intermediary. 

The  familiarity  of  the  Japanese  with  Western 
silks  is  shown  by  a  very  interesting  painted 
screen,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  in  the  famous  Iquenaga  Collection 
of  Japanese  exotic  art.  The  screen  (illustrated 
in  colour  in  the  Iquenaga  Catalogue)  shows 
two  horsemen  dressed  in  Renaissance  figured 
silks,  which  are  rendered  so  accurately  as 
regards  pattern  and  with  such  skill  in  the  light 
effects  playing  on  the  folds,  that  it  would  have 
:>een  impossible  to  have  given  the  quality  of 
these  silks  so  precisely,  if  the  artist  had  not 
id  actually  handled  them  himself.  It  is  probable 
that  the  artist  was  trained  in  the  Jesuit  semi- 
nary of  Azuchi,  near  Kyoto.  The  pattern  of 
one  of  the  silks  represented  is  shown  in  No.  i; 
i  it  is  one  that  was  much  used  in  varying  ways 
in  Renaissance  silks,  and  it  was  particularly 
popular  as  a  motive  in  Elizabethan  and  Jaco- 
bean woodwork.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
Ithe  Japanese  silk  (No.  ii) ;  the  details  of  the  de- 


sign correspond  strikingly,  only  the  S-scroll 
of  the  European  silk  has  been  changed  into 
a  more  compact  symmetrical  arrangement, 
which  gives  a  smaller  unit  of  pattern;  it  seems 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  from  this  or  a 
similar  European  silk  that  the  Japanese  one 
was  derived. 

Some  Japanese  silks  which  have  patterns 
unmistakably  adapted  from  European  silks 
are  illustrated  (Nos.  iii,  vii,  viii).  One  of  these 
(No.  iii)  and  the  silk  discussed  above  (No.  ii) 
formed  part  of  the  collection,  made  between 
1875-77,  °f  tne  famous  Japanese  archaeolo- 
gist Ninagawa.  The  two  others  (Nos.  vii  and 
viii)  are  in  a  Japanese  book  of  samples.  A 
study  of  Japanese  silks  preserved  in  Japan 
and  in  the  West  and  of  such  encyclopedias 
of  Japanese  textile  design,  as,  for  instance, 
Kodama  Naganari's  Kodai-moyo  Kagami  and 
the  Kokon  Meibulsu  (published  in  1 791),  will 
show  how  alien  these  patterns  are  to  Japanese 
decoration;  comparison  with  the  European 


No.  IX. — PINK  'ELUSH'  PATTERN  ON  WHITE  :  ITALIAN,  C.  1600 
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No.  X.  -SILK,  WHITE  PATTERN  ON  WHITE  GROUND 
TWILL    TIE    :    A    TYPICAL    JAPANESE  EXAMPLE 


silks  illustrated  will  demonstrate  the 
origin  of  these  designs  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  silk  (No.  iii)  with  the 
losange  pattern  has  entrelac  flour- 
ishes such  as  were  so  commonly  used 
in  Renaissance  Europe.  A  section  of 
a  pattern  (No.  iv)  from  Sibmacher's 
Modelbuch,  published  at  Niirnberg  in 
1 602,  shows,  for  instance,  a  very  simi- 
lar pattern  arranged  on  squared 
paper  for  working.  A  glance  at  Ital- 
ian or  German  pattern  books  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century  shows  unending 
variety  of  this  motive.  No.  v  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  similar  pattern  used  for 
an  Italian  damask,  which  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  Japanese 
silk.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  design 
used  in  Italy  for  all  sorts  of  silks, 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  was  a  diaper  of  S-shaped 
leaf  motives.  No.  vi  shows  this  on  a 


stamped  satin  which  has  been  'slashed,'  a  costume 
mode  of  the  time.  That  this  pattern  was  known  and 
copied  in  Japan  is  shown  by  No.  vii,  where  the  scale,  as 
usual,  is  very  much  reduced  to  please  the  Japanese  eye. 
No.  viii  shows  a  different  variety  of  the  same  pattern, 
where  the  S-shape  is  more  formal  and  the  central  mo- 
tive larger;  a  typical  Italian  example  of  this  variety  is 
illustrated  (No.  ix).  How  different  this  style  is  from 
Japanese  diaper  patterns  can  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
with  No.  x,  a  typical  example;  Rococo  curves  are  quite 
foreign  to  Japanese  drawing.  It  is  of  interest  to  here 
note  a  Japanese  silk  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Crewdson 
(No.  xi) ;  it  depicts  Dutchmen,  which,  judging  from  the 
dress  represented,  must  date  from  the  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The  date  of  these  Japanese  silks  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. Judging  from  the  European  prototypes,  the 
two  illustrated  (Nos.  ii  and  iii)  must  date  from  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  whilst  the  diaper  pattern 
(Nos.  vii  and  viii)  can  be  placed  in  the  early  Seven- 
teenth Century.  But  do  these  actual  pieces  date  from 
that  time?  There  is  no  satisfactory  means  of  verifying 
this;  it  is  clear  that  traditional  patterns  were  woven 
without  alteration  for  centuries  in  Japan,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  these  patterns  must  have  come  there  at  the 
dates  indicated  above  and  first  been  adapted  by  her 
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No  XI— SILK  TISSUE,  DEPICTING  DUTCHMEN  OF  THE  END  OF  THE  XVII 
CENTURY  :  JAPANESE  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  M.  F.  A.  CREWDSON 
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AN  EARLY  TAPPIT  HEN 


By  LIEUT. -COL.  J.  S.  BISSET,  F.S.A.  Scot. 


MOST  collectors  of  Scottish  pewter  are  familiar  with 
the  series  of  marks  used  by  Edinburgh  pewterers 
which  are  recorded  on  the  Edinburgh  Touchplates. 
These  touches  include  the  town  mark  (a  castle),  the  crafts- 
man's mark  or  initials  and  usually  a  date,  and  are  found  on 
tappit  hens  of  the  Seventeenth  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  Probably,  however,  few  are  aware 
that  the  pewterers  of  all  Scottish  burghs  were  required  by  law 
to  put  a  similar  mark  on  their  wares.  A  tappit  hen  (No.  i) 
bearing  a  fine  example  of  one  of  these  marks  recently  came 
into  my  possession.  The  mark,  which  is  shown  in  No.  ii,  is  in 
perfect  condition — -a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  pewter — and 
consists  of  a  pot  of  lilies  (the  town  mark  of  Dundee)  flanked 
by  the  initials  T.F.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  this  mark  has 
not  hitherto  been  identified  or  recorded,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  touch  of  Thomas  Forrest,  pewterer  of 
Dundee,  who  was  made  a  freeman  in  1693.  On  the  top  of  the 
lid  are  engraved  the  initials      while  on  the  lip  the  initials  IP 

with  the  date  1763 
have  been  roughly 
inscribed.  The  form- 
er, occupying  as  they 
do  the  normal  posi- 
tion for  the  owners' 
initials,  may  reason- 
ably be  assumed  to 
be  those  of  the  orig- 
inal owners,  while 
IP  would  be  a  later 
owner  and,  judging 
by  the  final  letter, 
probably  a  descend- 
ant. 

It  is  interesting  to 
compare  this  meas- 
ure, a  chopin,  with 
other  pieces  of  known 
date  in  order  to  see 
how  far  this  confirms 
its  suggested  author- 
ship. No.  hi  shows 
the  only  other  known 
tappit  hen  by  a 
seventeenth-century 
pewterer — J.  Aber- 


No.  II. — ENLARGED  VIKWOF  HEAD  OF  NO.  I 
WITH  TOWN  MAR  K  AN  DMA  KE  R'S  INITIALS 


No.  I.— PEWTER  TAPPIT  HEN,  CHOPIN  CAPACITY 
MARK  OF  THOMAS  FORREST  :  DUNDEE  F.  1693 


No.  III.— PEWTER  TAPPIT  HEN,  CHOPIN  SIZE 
MARK  OF  JAMES  ABERNETHIE  :  EDINBURGH  1669 
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No.  IV. — PEWTER  TAPPIT  HEN,  MUTCHKIN 
PROBABLY  BY  JOHN  TAIT  :  EDIN.  F.  1700 


nethie,  Edinburgh — and  is 
our  only  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  their  shape  and  in- 


deed their  existence  prior  to  1 700.  The  stone  group  of  figures 
on  the  sixteenth-century  Cross  Well  at  Linlithgow,  amongst 
which  is  one  holding  a  tappit  hen,  is  of  no  value  for  the  pur- 
pose as  the  structure  has  thrice  been  repaired  since  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  On  two  of  these  occasions  it  was  completely 
reconstructed,  once  in  1659  following  a  visit  by  Cromwell 
and  again  in  1807,  and  the  tappit  hen  represented  is  a  typical 
one  of  the  latter  period.  The  'Abernethie'  measure  is  also 
a  chopin  and  the  touch  bears  the  date  1669.  Since  it  was 
illustrated  in  Ingleby  Wood's  Scottish  Pewterware  and  Pewterers 
the  body  has  been  considerably  restored  and  its  distinctive 
shape  can  be  better  appreciated.  If  one  were  justified  in 
generalizing  from  a  single  example  it  would  seem  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  seventeenth-century  tappit  hens  were 
a  slender  elegant  body  with  an  entire  absence  of  shoulder 


No.  VI.—'  GILDING  THE  LILY '  :  A  CRESTED 
TAPPIT  HEN  :  SCOTS  PINT  :  CIRCA  1800 


No.  V. — DUNDEE  MEASURE  BETWEEN  TWO  TYPICAL  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  TAPPIT  HENS 
A  MUTCHKIN,  BY  A.  COULTHART  :  EDIN.  F.  1720  :  YOUNG  COLLN.  &  SCOTS  PINT,  CANONGAT]  [  (?) 

separating  head  from  waist,  a  somewhat  primitive  handle, 
which,  judging  by  its  flat  section,  probably  swept  down  in  a 
continuous  curve  without  the  sharp  bend  typical  of  eigh- 
teenth-century pieces,  a  high  hinge  lug,  heavy  wedge-shaped 
lid  attachment  and  characteristic  thumbpiece.  These  pecu- 
liarities of  lid  attachment  and  thumbpiece  and  the  regular 
sweep  of  the  handle  are  also  found  in  the  fine  mutchkin  re- 
produced in  No.  iv,  from  Cotterell's  Pewter  down  the  Ages.  This 
bears  a  much  worn  touch  with  the  date  1 70-,  which  appears 
to  be  that  of  John  Tait,  freeman  of  Edinburgh  in  1 700.  It  is 
almost  certainly  of  the  first  decade  of  that  century. 

In  No.  v  the  Dundee  measure  is  shown  between  two  typical 
eighteenth-century  tappit  hens,  a  mutchkin  (left)  of  about 
1720  and  a  Scots  pint  probably  of  the  second  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. Here  we  have  a  sturdier  type,  dignified  rather  than  ele- 

(Concluded  on  page  220) 
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By    HELEN  COMSTOCK 


FRENCH  GOTHIC  VIRGIN 
OF  THE  XIV  CENTURY 

THE  XlV-century  mar- 
ble Virgin  and  Child,  forty 
inches  in  height,  which 
has  been  acquired  by  the  De- 
troit Institute  of  Arts,  has 
passed  through  the  Hearst  and 
Schniewind  collections  since 
leaving  France  some  years  ago. 
It  was  formerly  in  the  Bossy 
collection  in  Paris.  Tradition 
associates  it  with  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Denis  which,  as 
the  burial  place  of  the  kings  of 
France,  suffered  particularly 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
when  it  is  assumed  that  this 
figure  was  removed.  It  was 
once  covered  with  polychrome 
and  gilding,  traces  remaining 
in  the  rich,  honey-coloured 
patina  which  the  surface  of  the 
marble  has  acquired. 

While  the  XlV-century 
treatment  of  this  subject,  the 
standing  Virgin  holding  the 
Child  on  her  left  arm,  w  is  fre- 
quently characterized  by  ex- 
aggerated lines  and  an  extreme 
curve  of  the  body  accentuated 
still  further  by  voluminous 
draperies,  the  Detroit  sculpture 
preserves  a  simple  and  monu- 
mental character.  The  draper- 
ies are  not  so  tortuous  as  in 

many  XlV-century  sculptures,  and  in  this  respect 
the  figure  retains  a  XDI-century  character.  The 
Gothic  style,  which  originated  in  the  XII  Century 
in  the  tle-de-France,  brought  a  new  quality  into 
sculpture  which  went  through  modifications  in  the 
two  following  centuries  while  remaining  authentically 
akin  to  it.  The  animation,  the  lightness  and  grace  of 
form  in  the  full  round  which  distinguish  Gothic  from 
Romanesque  first  made  itself  apparent  in  the  Ile-de- 
France,  which  had  hitherto  made  no  significant  con- 
tribution to  architecture  or  sculpture.  But  with  the 
building  of  St.  Denis  it  became  evident  that  a  new 


MARBLE  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD 
ILE-DE-FRANCE,  XIV CENTURY:  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  DETROIT  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS 


style  had  started  up  on  new 
soil.  Mood  and  feeling,  which 
the  Romanesque  sculptors 
were  incapable  of  expressing, 
invested  the  figures  which  ap- 
peared on  the  west  front  of  St. 
Denis.  As  the  XIII  Century 
brought  the  Gothic  style  to 
full  flower,  the  treatment  of 
draperies  reached  a  signifi- 
cance unrivalled  in  any  period. 
They  were  more  perfectly  re- 
lated to  the  figure  in  Greek  art, 
but  in  Greek  sculpture  they 
merely  clothe  the  body,  while 
in  Gothic  art  they  partake  of 
the  mood  of  the  figure  itself. 

The  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
which  reached  its  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  XIII  Century, 
emphasized  her  human  tender- 
ness and  compassion.  In  her 
relationship  to  the  Child  this  is 
manifest  by  the  exchange  of 
glances  which  was  portrayed  in 
many  an  Italian  altar  painting, 
and  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
north.  It  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed here,  but  the  Child 
does  not  forget  the  worshipper, 
to  whom  He  displays  an  open 
book  which  probably  originally 
showed  the  Alpha  and  Omega. 

The  ancient  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis  was  rebuilt  in  the  XI I 
and  XIII  Centuries.  In  the 
XIV  Century  a  number  of 
chapels  were  added  along  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
and  it  is  possibly  in  one  of  these  chapels  that  the 
Detroit  Virgin  and  Child  originally  stood. 


A  DRAWING  BY  ALESSANDRO  MAGNASCO 

THE  drawing,  Shipwreck  off  Seacoast,  which  is  illus- 
trated here  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Paul  Drey,  is  to 
some  extent  related  to  the  oil,  Landscape  with  Figures, 
which  was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  May, 
1940,  p.  167.  The  latter,  a  characteristic  late  work, 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD  AND  TWO  DOGS  ;  ANONYMOUS  N.  ITALIAN  EN 
OF  THE  XV  CENTURY  :  ACQUIRED  BY  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM 

shows  a  stormy  coast  scene  with  men  struggling  to  draw 
a  boat  on  shore.  As  a  painter  of  man's  battle  with 
nature,  Magnasco  is  a  unique  figure.  No  other  master 
seems  to  have  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  struggle 
with  the  force  of  the  elements.  In  the  drawing  illus- 
trated, which  is  similar  in  subject  to  the  painting,  the 
nervous  energy  of  his  line  is  fully  apparent.  Every  part 
of  the  design  is  animate.  The  drama  which  is  enacted 
proceeds  at  a  furious  tempo.  One  can  feel  the  speed 
with  which  these  lines  of  the  pen,  these  touches  of  the 
brush,  were  committed  to  the  paper.  There  is  extra- 
ordinary precision  and  unity  in  this  welter  of  forms. 
Nothing  can  be  eliminated.  As  is  almost  always  the 
case  in  his  compositions,  the  background  shows  great, 
nobly  formed  buildings  with  high  towers,  subjects  from 
the  Italian  coast  with  which  he  was  familiar.  As  he  in- 
troduces them  they  have  more  than  incidental  signifi- 
cance. They  are  witness  of  man's  achievement,  the 
realm  which  he  has  created  for  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  natural  world. 

Magnasco  reached  his  finest  expression  in  the  paint- 
ings which  carry  out  the  theme  suggested  by  this  draw- 
ing. The  Seashore  with  Smugglers  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  The  Shipwreck  in  the  Phillips  collection  in 
Washington  belong  to  this  class.  Though  he  painted 
entirely  different  subject-matter  at  times,  genre  scenes, 
interiors  of  monasteries,  and  a  few  religious  subjects, 
his  most  personal  style  is  found  in  the  seacoast  and 


GRAVING 
OF  ART 


landscape  scenes.  As  a  native  Genoese  he 
was  in  contact  with  the  sea  from  his  youth. 
His  years  in  Milan  and  Florence  did  not  rob 
him  of  his  early  memory  of  it.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  life  he  returned  to  Genoa,  where 
he  died  in  1 749. 

Magnasco's  method  in  handling  the  tech- 
nique of  his  drawing  is  suited  to  a  subject 
dominated  by  action.  The  whole  is  first 
sketched  in  with  the  pen,  then  the  brush 
strokes  are  added,  not  so  much  to  give  a 
third  dimensional  quality  to  form,  but  to 
emphasize  the  lines  of  motion. 

This  drawing  was  formerly  in  the  col- 
lection of  Count  Poggi  in  Florence. 


QUEEN  ANNE  MONTEITH 
BOWL  FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 

POSSIBLY  because  the  Monteith  ac- 
quired its  form  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
XVII  Century,  it  preserved  its  somewhat 
ornate  character  through  the  Queen  Anne 
period  in  which  as  a  rule  silver  displayed 
severity  of  style.  A  handsome  example  of 
XVIII-century origin  is  theMonteith  which 
within  the  past  year  entered  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Arts.  It  bears  the  London  mark  and  the 
touch  of  John  Leach,  1705.  This  bowl  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  shows  the  family 
crest,  of  Clinton,  with  the  badge  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  in  a  mantling  of  foliage  and  strap-work.  This 
is  on  a  circular  shield  enclosed  within  a  scaled  car- 
touche surrounded  by  elaborate  strapwork.*  This 
bowl  has  the  usual  features  of  fluting  applied  to  the 
body,  a  scalloped  rim,  which  is  detachable,  mounted 
with  scrolls  and  foliage,  and  ring  handles  supported 
by  lion  heads. 

The  Monteith  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
Scotchman  described  by  Anthony  a  Wood  in  1683,  but 
it  received  its  ornament  from  the  architect's  design 
book  and  is  more  architectural  in  feeling  than  any 
other  piece  of  English  silver.  It  is  a  reminder  of  the 
epoch  of  Marot  lasting  well  into  the  Georgian  period. 

Monteith  bowls  did  not  vary  greatly,  but  some  had 
panelled  sides  instead  of  fluting,  the  former  method  of 
ornamentation  familiar  onNew  York  bowls  of  a  related, 
but  simpler,  character.  The  use  of  the  notched  rim  is  not 
certain.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  glasses  were  sus- 

*  The  engraving  is  obviously  of  later  date  (c.  1800)  and 
the  coronet  is  that  of  a  duke.  These  circumstances  prove 
that  the  heraldic  ensigns  are  those  of  Henry  Pelham.  4th 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  1  ith  Earl  of  Lincoln,  K.G.,  1785- 
1851.  Henry,  the  2nd  Duke  and  9th  Earl,  was  also  a  K.G. 
He  died  in  1794,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  Monteith 
belonged  to  him. — Ed. 
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pendcd  inward,  resting  by  the  foot  within  the  notches, 
and  were  thereby  immersed  in  water,  either  to  cool  or 
to  warm  them.  This  explanation  robs  the  bowl  of  its 
dignity  as  a  receptacle  for  punch,  and  as  it  seems 
strange  that  so  handsome  a  piece  of  silver  would  be 
relegated  to  this  subsidiary  role,  the  explanation  that 
glasses  were  suspended  in  the  notches  to  avoid  breakage 
when  carrying  the  bowl  into  the  room  seems  more 
reasonable.  That  it  had  its  special  advantages  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  is  also  obvious. 

The  Monteith  remained  a  typically  English  piece 
and  there  are  only  comparatively  few  examples  in  Irish 
and  Scottish  silver.  Some  of  the  early  examples  have 
squat  lines  and  a  smaller  base.  This  design  shows  a 
lighter  more  graceful  line  in  the  slightly  out-flaring 
sides  and  the  broader  base.  The  bowl  was  lately  in  the 
collection  of  George  E.  Scott  of  Chicago  and  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Institute  through  the  Dunwoody  fund. 


A  PRINT  OF  THE  NORTH  ITALIAN  SCHOOL 

A RARE  engraving  of  the  North  Italian  School  of 
the  late  XV  Century,  Mother  and  Child  with  two 
Dogs,  which  has  been  added  to  the  collections  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  is  one  of  three  recorded 
examples.  At  present  tentatively  assigned  to  Zoan 
Andrea  of  Mantua,  it  was,  when  catalogued  by  Passa- 
vant  (vol.  V,  p.  188,  No.  98),  associated  with  the 
manner  of  Antonio  Giovanni  da  Brescia.  Both  of  these 
attributions  bring  it  within  the  sphere  of  the  great 
Mantegna,  whose  in- 
fluencc  was  felt 
throughout  the  north- 
ern school.  Manteg- 
na's  interest  in  spatial 
relationships  is  reflect- 
ed here.  The  figure  of 
the  woman  is  shown 
with  the  head  in  pro- 
file but  the  knees  in  a 
frontal  position,  a  de- 
vice which  is  effective 
in  giving  perspective  to 
a  composition  which 
does  not  make  use  of 
a  background  to  im- 
part depth.  The  use  of 
strong  outlines  de- 
fining the  forms  and 
the  shading  secured 
by  fine  parallel  lines 
and  cross  hatching  in- 
dicate a  genuine  un- 
derstanding of  the  art 
of  the  burin.  There 


are  no  areas  of  solid  tone,  the  shadow  parts  are  de- 
picted with  lines,  each  distinct  from  the  rest,  although 
some  are  so  delicate  and  the  allotment  of  space  so 
small  that  the  effect  is  almost  that  of  pure  tone.  In  this 
method,  line  is  dominant,  and  the  contrast  of  diag- 
onals, of  lines  vertical  and  horizontal,  of  parallels  and 
of  cross  hatching,  result  in  a  plastic  effect. 

Zoan  Andrea  first  made  use  of  Mantegna's  method 
(as  well  as  his  designs,  for  which  he  was  attacked  by 
the  outraged  master),  in  which  parallel  lines  were  de- 
pended upon,  with  fine  diagonals  to  give  variation  in 
tone.  Later  he  relinquished  this  manner  and  employed 
cross  hatching.  If  the  present  subject  may  be  attributed 
to  him,  it  would  be  assigned  to  the  later  period. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  impression  of 
this  rare  subject.  Another  is  known  which  was  made 
after  the  plate  was  cut  down,  and  the  third  does  not 
show  the  margin  beyond  the  plate  line  as  in  the 
Cleveland  Museum's  example. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  subject  with  Man- 
tegna's Virgin  and  Child  (Bartsch  8,  Fig.  23),  where  the 
treatment  has  a  similar  austerity.  Mantegna  shows  the 
mother  seated  on  the  bare  ground  against  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  lines.  It  is  a  front  view,  and  she  in- 
clines her  head  over  the  child  who  is  held  within  the 
circle  of  her  arms.  The  present  composition  is  virtually 
a  side  view  of  such  a  figure,  so  far  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  concerned.  Mantegna  is,  of  course,  so  much 
the  greater  master  that  the  whole  displays  a  richness 
and  ease  not  to  be  found  in  the  example  we  illustrate. 
It  is,  however,  full  of  a  sturdy  character  of  its  own.  The 
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figures  of  the  two  dogs  suggest  a  familiarity  with  the 
expressive  animal  drawings  of  Antonio  Pisanello. 


Lamerie  could  have  worked  in  the 
same  age  indicates  that  the  decorative 
arts  were  more  independent  of  each 
other  than  in  the  second  half  of  the 
XVIII  Century  when  the  influence  of 
the  Adams  was  felt,  not  only  in  archi- 
tecture, but  in  furniture,  and  even  in 
silver,  ceramics  and  textiles. 

The  bureau  illustrated  is  of  excep- 
tionally fine  workmanship.  The  use  of 
yew  for  the  drawer  linings  of  the  writ- 
ing section  is  uncommon,  as  this  valued 
wood  was  generally  employed  for  inlay 
or  veneer.  The  central  compartment 
contains  a  secret  drawer  of  ingenious 
construction,  such  as  is  almost  always 
included  in  furniture  of  the  period 
when  valuables  were  entrusted  to  the 
ordinary  furnishings  of  the  room. 
Pilasters  on  either  side  of  the  centre 
compartment  are  of  tortoise-shell,  and 
the  door  itself  is  inlaid  with  box.  The 
drawers  of  the  lower  section  have  their 
original  brasses,  which  are  of  the  early 
pierced  type  used  after  the  period  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  small,  ring  handles 
on  the  upper  drawers  are  a  later  addition,  applied, 
evidently,  to  supplement  the  use  of  a  key  as  a  handle. 


AN  EARLY  CHIPPEN- 
DALE BUREAU,  1 740-1 750 

A GEORGE  II  bureau  with  an  interrupted  pedi- 
ment surmounting  the  cabinet  top,  illustrated  here 
by  courtesy  of  Schmitt  Brothers,  is  a  piece  which,  in 
spite  of  its  conservative  character,  combines  details  that 
extend  over  almost  a  full  century.  The  tall,  narrow 
proportions  are  as  old  as  the  Queen  Anne  style  when, 
as  a  rule,  the  cabinet  section  was  given  a  double- 
domed  top.  The  pediment  itself,  which  was  taken  over 
from  architecture  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  century, 
gave  place  soon  after  its  adoption  to  the  scrolled  form, 
but  it  appears  at  intervals  for  the  next  fifty  years.  The 
scroll  top,  although  more  elaborate,  did  not  break  the 
rectangular  impression  of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  It  re- 
mained a  decoration  and  seemed  incidental  to  the  basic 
structure.  The  triangular  pediment  unites  itself  more 
firmly  with  the  whole  structure  and  gives  it  a 
different  character.  It  also  emphasizes  its  architectural 
origin,  while  the  scrolled  pediment  with  its  many  var- 
iations and  finial  accompaniments  tends  toward  an  in- 
dependent development. 

The  symmetry  which  dominates  furniture  styles  of 
the  George  II  period  is  in  contrast  to  the  asymmetrical 
designs  found  in  silver.  That  William  Kent  and  Paul 


EARLY  AMERICAN  NEEDLEWORK  PICTURE 

THE  sources  of  the  designs  appearing  in  early 
American  needlework  pictures,  which  seem  to 
have  occupied  so  important  a  role  in  feminine  educa- 
tion in  the  XVIII  Century,  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  English  pictorial  art.  Sometimes  sporting  subjects 
were  drawn  upon,  but  whatever  the  source,  the  spread- 
ing of  suitable  designs  seems  to  have  been  a  recognized 
occupation  and  was  not  left  entirely  to  the  chance 
acquaintance  of  the  embroiderer  with  prints  or  paint- 
ings. The  shops  which  furnished  material  evidently 
supplied  designs  as  well.  The  young  Boston  woman 
who  made  the  picture  of  about  1 740  here  reproduced, 
which  recently  entered  the  collection  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  was  doubtless  familiar  with  the  shop 
of  a  Mrs.  Condy  who  advertised  in  the  Boston  News- 
Letter  of  April  27/May  24,  1738,  offering  'all  sorts  of 
beautiful  Figures  on  canvas  for  Tent-Stick;  the 
patterns  from  London,  but  drawn  by  her  much 
cheaper  than  English  drawing.'  From  this  it  is  to  be 
inferred  how  designs  were  spread  and  why  slight  varia- 
tions are  found  in  the  same  design. 

The  panel  illustrated  is  one  of  a  pair  by  Keturah 
Rawlins  of  Boston,  which  remained  writh  her  descen- 
dants until  the  present  time.  The  other  subject  shows  a 
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mounted  huntsman  pursuing  a  stag,  and  both  have  for 
their  background  the  series  of  rounded  hillocks  which 
seem  to  have  come  originally  from  an  Oriental  source. 
Possibly  the  maker  combined  parts  of  different  pat- 
terns, which  would  explain  why  the  geese  at  the 
bottom  of  the  panel  are  walking  out  of  the  picture,  and 
why  the  flying  birds  are  of  enormous  proportions  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  design. 

EXHIBITION  OF  CHINESE  SCULPTURE 

A LOAN  exhibition  of  Chinese  sculpture  recently 
held  by  the  Portland  Art  Museum  brought  to- 
gether a  small  but  important  group  of  works  in  stone 
and  bronze.  Beginning  with  the  second  half  of  the 
Sixth  Century,  there  was  a  relief  of  the  Northern 
Ch'i  or  Northern  Chou  period  in  the  form  of  a 
standing  Bodhisattva  from  the  grottoes  of  T'ien  Lung 
Shan  in  Shansi  province  which  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  C.  T.  Loo.  The  delineation  of  the  draperies  by 
incised  lines  of  almost  even  breadth  simulates  a  calli- 
graphic appearance.  While  Buddhist  iconography  of 
Indian  origin  is  evident  in  the  use  of  the  abhaya  mudra, 
the  gesture  signifying 'do  not  fear,'  this  Buddhist  sculp- 
ture owes  little  to  Indian  tradition,  but  is  an  extension 
of  the  Wei  style  which  was  brought  into  China  by  her 
northern  conquerors. 

Noble  in  conception  were  the  three  white  marble 
figures  of  Bodhisattvas  in  the  full  round  from  the  same 
collection,  which  are  probably  to  be  assigned  to  the 
short  but  brilliant  Sui  period  (a.d.  589-618)  which 
was  so  richly  productive  of  Buddhist  sculpture.  The 
bodies  are  of  a  columnar  severity,  and  their  immobil- 
ity is  that  of  contemplative  repose.  The  delicacy  of  the 
cutting  of  detail,  the  flat  draperies,  the  jewelled 
chains,  is  of  the  utmost  refinement. 

Of  unusual  character  was  the  pair  of  kneeling  guar- 
dians of  the  Sui  period  lent  by  Tonying.  These  are  in 
the  costume  of  the  Imperial  guard,  which  is  not  unlike 
that  of  a  Bodhisattva,  but  the  character  of  the  figure  is 
different,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  evident  to  what 
extent  Chinese  sculpture  was  concerned  with  personi- 
fication of  an  idea.  Where  the  Boddhisattva  is  serenity 
itself,  these  figures  express  power.  Their  protective 
might  is  emphasized,  and  they  play  their  role  of 
guardian  with  majestic  bearing. 

The  T'ang  period  was  represented  by  an  excep- 
tional standing  Bodhisattva,  originally  at  T'ien  Lung 
Shan,  from  the  collection  of  Yamanaka.  The  rhyth- 
mic movement,  which  was  formerly  expressed  by  the 
draperies  with  only  slight  definition  of  the  form  be- 
neath, has  now  come  into  the  figure  itself.  The  sway- 
ing motion  of  the  hips,  adopted  from  Indian  sculpture, 
forms  part  of  a  reverse  curve  which  runs  from  the  head 
to  the  feet.  This  example  shows  the  T'ang  style  at  its 


height,  with  the  perfect  fusion  of  power  and  grace.  A 
companion  to  this  figure  belongs  to  the  Museum  of 
Pine  Arts  in  Boston. 

A  CEZANNE  PORTRAIT  FOR 
THE     FRICK  COLLECTION 

AN  addition  made  last  spring  to  the  Frick  collection 
<l  \  brought  Cezanne's  Uncle  Dominic  to  join  the  land- 
scape, Chestnut  Trees  at  Jas  de  Bouffan,  previously  ac- 
quired. The  portrait,  formerly  in  the  Schmitz  collec- 
tion and  for  some  time  on  loan  at  the  Museum  of 


AN  EARLY  CHIPPENDALE  SECRETAIRE  WITH  CABINET  UPPER 
PART,  OF  ABOUT  1740-50  :  COURTESY  OF  SCHMITT  BROTHERS 
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trary  shows  the  assurance  which  domin- 
ated Cezanne's  work  from  the  start. 
While  in  later  years  he  adopted  a  lighter 
palette  and  broke  his  colour  into  subt- 
ler passages,  the  building  in  colour 
which  this  work  displays  makes  it  the 
logical  predecessor  of  his  later  self-por- 
traits, and  L'Homme  a  la  Pipe  of  the 
Courtauld  collection.  Especially  does  it 
anticipate  his  mastery  of  still-life,  for 
with  Cezanne,  the  figure  and  the  still- 
life  are  approached  in  much  the  same 
spirit.  That  he  could  paint  a  portrait 
for  its  own  sake  he  proves  in  his  Gustave 
Geffroy  of  the  Pellerin  collection,  but  as 
a  rule  his  models  were  to  him  what  the 
bowl  of  fruit  and  the  crumpled  table- 
cloth were — the  basis  of  a  study  of  form 
and  colour. 


A  PORTRAIT  BY 
JOHN  WESLEY  JARVIS 

THE  portrait  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis 
reproduced  below  is  the  property 
of  Mrs.  T.  Bache  Bleecker. 


Basle,  Switzerland,  has  appeared  in  European  exhibi- 
tions in  recent  years,  but  was  never  shown  publicly  in 
America  until  it  was  hung  in  the  galleries  of  the  Frick 
Collection  last  April. 

It  is  an  early  work,  painted  when  the  artist  was 
under  the  influence  of  Courbet  and  receptive  to  the 
masters  whom  he  studied  in  the  Louvre.  Perhaps  also 
the  figure  subjects  of  Manet  may  have  contributed, 
although  on  the  whole  Cezanne  had  little  admiration 
for  Manet.  Uncle  Dominic  is  not  a  portrait  or  a  figure 
subject  in  the  usual  sense;  it  is  a  construction  in  planes 
by  means  of  colour.  The  pigment,  which  is  laid  on 
heavily  with  the  palette  knife  in  the  manner  of  many 
of  his  early  works,  has  an  enamel-like  richness  and 
brilliance.  This  favourite  model,  a  brother  of  Cez- 
anne's mother,  posed  in  various  costumes  in  the  nine 
portraits  which  the  painter  executed  of  him.  In  this  he 
wears  the  white  cowl  of  a  monk.  From  a  broad  blue 
ribbon  around  his  neck  is  suspended  a  crucifix.  The 
deep  brown  tone  of  the  cross,  the  almost  black  hair 
and  beard,  the  tawny  flesh  tones  of  the  face  and  hands 
— the  latter  crossed  upon  the  breast — are  so  many 
accents  against  the  white  robe.  The  figure  is  placed 
against  a  flat  background  of  greyish-blue. 

The  work  of  this  period,  the  1860's,  is  a  forecast  of 
later  development.  Although  the  paintings  that  are 
to-day  considered  'typical'  are  unlike  it,  this  early 
work  has  no  stamp  of  immaturity,  but  on  the  con- 
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By  H.  GRANVILLE  FELL 


FROM  THE  FRONT  LINE— OCTOBER  2ist 

PROUDLY,  for  Londoners,  the  above  words 
may  stand  and  they  cannot  be  gainsaid.  An 
English  newspaper,  dated  October  9th,  quotes 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune — 'The  survival  of 
the  whole  world  as  we  know  it  to-day  hangs  on  British 
endurance.'  Well,  British  endurance  still  holds  and 
will  hold.  There  is  no  dismay  in  this  land  of  ours  or  in 
the  realms  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  seen  and 
endured  the  enemy's  utmost  efforts  to  terrorize  us  and 
remain  unbowed.  We  have  confidence  in  ourselves  and 
our  leaders  and  our  resources  are  hardly  touched. 
That  our  war  machine  should  take  time  to  develop  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  our  want  of  fore- 
sight in  the  years  behind  us.  Our  powers 
are  limitableonly  if  we  should  fail  to  make 
speedy  and  effectual  use  of  them. 

It  would  be  futile  to  pretend  that  im- 
mense havoc  and  much  hindrance  have 
not  been  caused  by  enemy  action,  but  it 
would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  suppose  that 
the  affairs  of  our  citizens  are  materially 
deranged.  Grievous  rents  have  been  made 
in  the  fabric  of  our  city.  Though  hardly  a 
street  exists  that  does  not  show  some  mark 
of  the  beast,  no  sounds  of  lamentation  are 
heard  and  there  is  no  weakening  of  re- 
sistance. For  the  Londoner  who  refuses  to 
desert  his  post  in  spite  of  the  hail  of  bomb 
and  shell  the  late  Sir  Edward  Poynter's 
once  famous  picture  Faithful  Unto  Death 
— a  Roman  sentinel  at  the  Herculaneum 
Gate  under  the  rain  of  fire  from  Vesuvius 
— might  well  stand  as  a  symbol.  By  night 
and  by  day  the  enemy  intensifies  his  at- 
tacks without  intermission,  yet  no  one 
dreams  of  peace  before  victory.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  during  the  din  of  an  air 
battle,  at  this  moment,  a  street  musician 
is  steadily  droning  out  Ben  Jonson's  Drink 
to  Me  only  with  Thine  Eyes  and  that  children 
in  a  small  market  square  have  been  seen 
dancing  round  a  shattered  Messerschmitt 
and  collecting  pennies  for  the  village  Spitfire 
fund?  That  small  village  of  eight  hundred 
souls,  mostly  poor,  raised  nearly  £350  in 
a  single  day. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  a  magazine 
devoted  to  the  Arts?  It  is  just  this.  The 


hum  of  the  engines  overhead  and  the  aerial  bombard- 
ment are  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  our  lives. 
Yet  the  easy-going  Englishman  finds  that  he  has  had 
to  redouble  his  efforts  and  strange  to  say,  and  most 
surprising  to  himself,  he  has  found  the  way  to  do  it. 
Neither  crafty,  nor  cunning,  nor  prone  to  steal  a 
march,  he  always  has  a  bit  in  hand.  Naturally  our 
art  institutions,  with  top-lit  galleries,  are  some  of  the 
most  exposed  and  vulnerable  spots,  and  it  can  well  be 
understood  that  few  of  them  remain  open,  to  the  danger 
of  the  public  and  to  their  contents.  Still  there  are  a 
few  willing  to  take  risks.  The  courage  and  resource  of 
our  antique  dealers  are  manifested  in  countless  ways, 
the  most  prominent  continuing  their  publicity  schemes, 
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ITALIAN  LAKE  SCENE  :  BY  RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  :  COURTESY  OF  THE  LEICESTER  GALLERIES 


others  devising  ingenious  ways  and  means  of  carryingon 
business  and  all  evincing  a  mutual  help  and  sympathy. 


THE  ARTS  AND  THE  FUTURE 

THE  Arts  will  never  die.  They  have  met  with  a 
temporary  check  certainly,  but  let  us  look  at  the 
matter  clearly,  and  see  what  hope  lies  in  the  future. 
The  present  lull  in  activity  may  be  salutary.  Artists 
are  heavily  hit,  it  is  true,  and  there  are  but  few  patrons. 
But  how  short  memories  are!  A  little  while  ago,  just 
before  the  war,  there  was  such  a  glut  of  production 
that  a  book  was  written,  'Art  Lies  Bleeding,''  putting 
forth  an  urgent  plea  that  the  State  should  undertake 
the  burden  of  succouring  thousands  of  unwanted  ar- 
tists to  save  them  from  starvation.  A  little  earlier,  an 
exalted  personage  remarked  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
that  'literature  was  no  longer  an  art  but  an  industry.' 
The  same  observation  might  also  have  been  applied  to 
the  visual  arts.  Year  in,  year  out,  artists  were  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  lack  of  employment.  What  was 
needed,  they  said,  was  understanding.  The  supply  had 
long  been  greater  than  the  demand ;  that  is,  the  supply 
of  goods  claiming  to  be  works  of  art.  An  increased  de- 
mand was  urged  upon  the  public  and,  in  response  to 
the  continued  outcry,  ensued.  With  what  result  ?  In 
every  country  a  host  of  incompetents  had  arisen.  There 
was  too  much  counterfeit  creative  activity,  and  not 
enough  serious  effort.  It  seemed  to  have  been  forgot- 


ten, as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  once  said,  that 
'Art  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  vocation  but  a  temp- 
tation'— and  he  added  'the 
temptation  is  perhaps 
nearly  as  common  as  the 
vocation  is  rare. '  Too  often 
it  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  pleasant  and  easy  way 
of  life.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  an  overplus  of 
art  productions  has  been 
the  cause  of  trouble.  In 
the  Seventeenth  Century 
{vide  Evelyn)  a  picture- 
minded  public  bought 
paintings  like  other  com- 
modities, in  the  streets  and 
market  places.  And  from 
the  end  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  in  Italy,  the  de- 
mand for  works  of  art  was 
so  insistent,  and  the  sup- 
ply so  immense,  that  a 
rapid  deterioration 
ensued,  with  disastrous  results  as  to  quality.  Art  is 
surely  a  rare,  a  precious  and  exacting  task-mistress. 
Let  those  who  would  serve  her,  after  the  present 
horror  is  over,  take  a  new  view  of  their  duties. 

The  mass  destruction  of  works  hallowed  by  time 
and  sanctified  by  the  approval  of  generations  b  an- 
other and  most  serious  matter.  For  they  are  the  life- 
blood  of  art,  as  tradition  is  its  main  artery,  transmitted 
in  the  procreation  of  fresh  attempts,  which  shall  be  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  future.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  It  is 
madness  to  discard  all  previous  effort  as  some  mod- 
ernists do,  in  a  fruitless  and  barren  pretence  of  being 
in  themselves  all-sufficing  and  complete. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  OIL  PAINTERS 

OF  those  art  societies  stoutly  defying  the  bom- 
bardments, the  Royal  Institute  of  Oil  Painters  is 
continuing  to  invite  visitors.  Its  fifty-seventh  Exhibi- 
tion opened  a  few  hours  before  a  famous  and  ancient 
west-end  church  situated  within  a  yard  or  two  of  it 
was  annihilated.  Yet  to-day  it  is  still  doing  business. 
The  show,  kept  within  the  moderate  dimensions  of  two 
rooms  containing  168  exhibits,  offers  a  proportion  of 
canvases  well  worth  looking  at  and  mostly  small.  In 
the  North  Gallery  the  vivid  scarlet  lacquered  chest 
splashed  with  sunshine,  stands  out  in  H.  Davis  Rich- 
ter's  London  Interior.  Good  work  is  shown  by  T.  F. 
Clarke,  in  a  pleasing  canal  scene  Somewhere  in  England, 
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in  Jack  Merriott's  January  Morning,  Ethel  Gabain's  Pro- 
file of  Mr.  Sam,  presumably  an  Ammanese  and  the 
same  artist's  charming  colour  arrangement  Summer 
Flowers,  St.  Clair  Marston's  The  Castle,  Salzburg,  John 
Cole's  bric-a-brac  shop  in  Newport  Court,  Antiques, 
Hesketh  Hubbard's  Poussinesque  Warkworth  Castle,  Nor- 
man Lloyd's  Sommer-Azron  with  its  effect  of  blazing 
heat,  W.  Redworth's  A  Wayside  Sketch,  its  notation  of 
tone  values  convincingly  true,  Leslie  Kent's  well- 
mapped  Early  Morning,  St.  Ives,  Kate  Wilkinson's  ducks, 
The  Flotilla,  and  Ward  Lever's  Barmouth  from  the  Quay, 
with  its  wonderfully  stereoscopic  look.  Good  portraits 
are  provided  by  Reginald  G.  Eves,  R.A.,  and  David 
Jagger.  In  the  larger  South  Gallery  we  noted  An  Early 
Morning  Walk  in  Terrified  England,  Kensington  Gardens,  a 
most  peaceful  bit  of  greenery  by  Miss  P.  E.  T.  Fisher, 
The  Obstinate  Tenant,  a  now  disappeared  house  in  May- 
fair,  by  Hesketh  Hubbard,  Gerald  Moira's  The  Last 
Fitting,  Irene  Ryland's  Cotswold  Farm,  broadly  and  se- 
curely trowelled  on  the  canvas  with  the  palette  knife, 
Owen  Bowen's  Vase  of  Roses,  Campbell  A.  Mellon's 
Whit-Monday,  igjg  (beach  and  bathers) ,  in  simple  truth 
of  tone  and  dexterous  touch  excellent,  Miss  A.  K. 
Browning's  Garden  Piece,  a  characteristic  study  of 
flowers  brilliantly  executed,  Adrian  Allinson's  stimu- 
lating Attic  Still  Life,  a  well-designed  landscape  by 
Constance  Bradshaw,  South  Downs,  another  rather 
showy  flower  piece  of  peonies  and  tiger  lilies  by  H. 
Davis  Richter,  Passing  Wonder,  William  T.  Woods' 
Meeting  of  Taw  and  Torridge,  Devon,  the  gleam  of  waters 
and  set  of  sun,  W.  Westly  Manning's  Shadows  on  the 
Conway  Hills,  dark  and  sombre,  P.  A.  Staynes's  Tent 
Making,  Anna  Zinkeisen's  St.  Mary's  First  Aid  Post  by 
Candlelight,  the  two  latter  pictures  of  war  activities, 
and  B.  Fleetwood- Walker's  Model's  Throne,  the  sole 
effort  at  nude  painting  in  the  show. 

FLOWER  AND  FIRE  PICTURES 
THE    LEICESTER  GALLERIES 

IN  Leicester  Square,  where  more  devastation  took 
place  shortly  before  our  visit,  Jacob  Epstein  has 
been  showing  a  series  of  Flower  Paintings  in  water- 
colours,  or  more  correctly,  in  gouache.  Explosive, 
flaming,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  passion  thrown 
into  them,  these  pictures,  all  of  the  same  size,  certainly 
do  not  fail  of  their  intended  effect.  Yet  they  are  apt  to 
remind  the  not  over-impressed  visitor  of  those  units  of 
wall-paper  designs  that  we  used  to  turn  over  in  the 
books  of  house  decorators.  This  is  not  to  detract  from 
their  definite  merits.  It  is  in  flowers  that  colour,  frank, 
untempered  and  unrestrained,  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
purity.  Writers  who  mention  'poppies'  seldom  avoid 
the  word  'flaunting.'  Here  roses,  poppies,  sunflowers, 
dahlias,  golden  lilies,  magnolias,  and  the  like,  flaunt 


and  flame  unashamedly.  One  can  literally  revel  in 
colour  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 

Appropriately  on  November  5th  will  open  an  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  artists  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade, in  aid  of  the  Auxiliary  Fire  Service.  Several  of 
these  are  actual  fire  pictures,  among  them  extremely 
able  works  by  Rudolf  Haybrook  and  by  other  profes- 
sional painters  now  serving  in  the  L.F.S.  They  will 
form  an  exciting  sequel  to  the  Epstein  flower  pictures. 

Many  interesting  and  out-of-the-way  things,  besides 
modern  works,  may  be  seen  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
Three  of  these  are  reproduced  in  our  pages.  The  fine 
Richard  Wilson  on  page  2 1 2  represents  an  Italian  Lake 
Scene,  one  of  those  views  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
possibly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  or  perhaps  a  fanciful 
composition,  but  extremely  characteristic  and  full  of 
quality.  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Thomas  Couture,  is 
an  example  by  a  master  far  from  common  in  this 
country,  but  highly  appreciated,  particularly  in  Amer- 
ica. He  forms  a  link  between  the  classic  severity  of  his 
immediate  predecessors  and  the  freer  style  and  clear- 
eyed  outlook  of  his  pupil  Manet,  who  greatly  respected 
him.  There  is  something  extremely  attractive  in  his 
rendering  of  feminine  charm,  which  harks  back  to  the 
suave  manner  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  :  BY  THOMAS  COUTURE  :  LEICESTER  GALL. 
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Yet  another  interesting  canvas  is  that  by  W.  F. 
Witherington,  R.A.,  Interior  of  a  Picture  Gallery,  shown 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1824.  It  is  a  large  work, 
measuring  93  inches  by  71,  highly  wrought,  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  pictures  well  known  to  all  of  us — 
a  modern  gallery  of  the  period — yet  the  locale  for  the 
moment  remains  something  of  a  mystery.  Is  it  possible 
that  it  depicts  a  room  at  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tion at  Somerset  House  of  the  previous  year  ?  Or  is  it 
an  extensive  private  gallery?  Perhaps  some  knowledge- 
able reader  of  The  Connoisseur  can  supply  the  infor- 
mation. Certain  clues  in  the  picture,  such  as  the  uni- 
formed official,  should  decide  the  issue. 

A  DUNKERQUE  NOTE-BOOK 

THE  following  incident  may  interest  our  readers. 
A  note-book,  abandoned  in  the  flight  from  Dun- 
kerque,  has  come  into  the  sympathetic  hands  of  Mrs. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  a  lady  widely  known  for  her  active 
good  works.  From  this  she  has  forwarded  us  some  ex- 
tracts. The  owner's  name  is  almost  obliterated,  but 
the  book  contains  verse  and  other  oddments  and  a 
reference  to  The  Connoisseur.  Mrs.  Eardley-Wilmot 
thinks  we  may  be  glad  to  know  that  this  magazine 
'helped  a  man  before  facing  very  terrible  odds,'  and 
quotes  from  the  diary. 

'Blessed  are  they  who  love  a  lovely  thing 
And  love  the  care  which  goes  in  cherishing. 
Blessed  are  they  who  can  discard,  select 
And  keep  the  suitable  as  the  elect. 
Blessed  are  they  who  dwell  and  are  serene 
With  all  the  mellow  beauty  that  has  been  .  .  .  ' 

(Note:  'Well,  I  am  off — What  to  ? — leaving  things 
is  hard,  but  I  regretted  my  "Connoisseurs"  more  than 
anything.') 

'Loveliness  has  its  fortresses  and  there  I  wend — 
On  some  loved  Postern  gate  that  steels  my  soul — 
For  some,  it  is  a  perfect  crystal  shape 
Ivory,  jade,  from  some  rock-haunted  cape. 
Or  pearls  that  lie  in  some  white-chiselled  bowl. 
For  me  it  is  all  colour  and  all  line 
The  mellow  feeling  of  a  perfect  mould 
The  thought  behind  the  lovely  modelling — 
The  dream — the  hands — and  then  again  the  dream 
That  gives  us  the  Immortal  with  the  old.' 

There  is  much  beauty  and  appreciative  understand- 
ing in  the  idea  that  prompted  the  above  lines. 

Mrs.  Eardley-Wilmot  concludes  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  Mrs.  Ian  Colvin's  appeal  for  scrapbooks  for 
H.M.  Fleet,  indicating  what  would  be  most  appre- 
ciated; such  things  as  interesting  news  cuttings,  verses, 
pictures,  photographs,  etc.,  and  hopes  that  readers  of 
The  Connoisseur  who  may  have  time  to  do  so  will 
paste  up  such  volumes,  and  send  them  direct  to  Mrs. 
Ian  Colvin,  40,  William  IV  Street,  W.C.2. 


LONDON'S  OLDEST  ART  SCHOOL 

IT  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that  we  learn  that 
Heatherley's  School  of  Fine  Art  in  George  Street, 
Baker  Street,  which  had  nearly  reached  its  hundredth 
anniversary,  is  about  to  close  down  for  the  present  ow- 
ing to  financial  problems.  Founded  in  1845  by  James 
Mathew  Leigh,  the  pupil  of  Etty,  Heatherley's  is  by 
far  the  oldest  academy  of  its  kind  in  London.  I  ts  record 
of  distinguished  names  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  British  Art  Schools.  These  are  far  too  many 
to  be  recounted  here,  but  for  many  years  hardly  any 
painter  of  consequence  could  be  named  who  had  not 
at  some  time  received  instruction  at  Heatherley's, 
either  in  the  day  or  night  classes.  For  seventy-nine 
years  it  remained  at  the  old  house  in  Newman  Street, 
where  it  was  attended  by  Thackeray,  since  whose 
days  it  has  formed  the  background  of  many  a  romantic 
novel.  It  was  also  widely  celebrated  for  its  wonderful 
collection  of  properties,  armour,  costumes,  casts  and 
pottery,  and  there  was  a  succession  of  scenic  backcloths 
against  which  the  costumed  model  could  be  posed  and 
appropriate  objects  arranged.  These  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  a  large  number  of  amateur  painters,  but 
also  afforded  splendid  and  quite  unusual  practice  to 
the  more  serious  students. 

The  illustration,  Mr.  Heatherley's  Holiday,  which  we 
give  on  page  2 1 1 ,  is  from  a  painting  by  Samuel  Butler, 
that  versatile  genius,  the  author  of  Erewhon  and  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  and  was  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1874.  It  shows  the  interior  of  the 
old  premises  in  Newman  Street  with  the  then  princi- 
pal absorbed  in  repairing  the  studio  skeleton  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  picturesque  agglomeration  of  pots  and 
plaster  casts.  When  the  present  writer  worked  there 
in  the  early  'nineties,  nothing  had  been  changed,  and 
the  time-honoured  methods  of  study  persisted,  from 
cast  to  costume  model  and  on  to  nude.  The  above 
methods  have  long  passed  away,  and  of  late  years  its 
work  has  been  conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  classical 
Parisian  ateliers.  All  the  figure  study  is  done  directly 
from  life.  Modern  ideas  about  painting,  book-illustra- 
tion, posters  and  commercial  work  have  been  freely 
introduced,  and  strong  encouragement  is  given  to  orig- 
inal talent  of  a  specially  promising  bent.  It  is  earn- 
estly hoped  that  the  school  will  not  be  finally  wound 
up  and  that  some  generous  patron  of  the  arts  may 
come  forward  and  by  guaranteeing  its  comparatively 
modest  income  enable  it  to  carry  on. 

THE  SILVER  PHILIP 

REFERRING  to  our  note  on  the  Silver  Philip,  by 
.  Velazquez  in  the   October  number    of  The 
Connoisseur,  Mr.  Furst  is  an  adept  at  trailing  the  red 
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herring.  His  rejoinder  in  the  following  issue  of  Apollo 
is  merely  an  evasion  of  the  point  we  raised.  Our  com- 
plaint was  that  he  deliberately  misrepresented  his 
opponents.  No  one  objects  to  his  having  and  holding 
to  his  opinions.  Nor  can  we  endow  him  with  percep- 
tions he  does  not  possess.  If  he  prefers  a  picture  muti- 
lated rather  than  entire,  that  is  his  affair.  As  he  says, 
'The  appreciation  of  art  is  a  matter  of  sensibility.' 
Agreed.  But  'scientific  knowledge'  which  matters  so 
little  to  him  means  a  great  deal  to  others.  The  Con- 
noisseur has  by  no  means  missed  its  mark.  On  the 
contrary  it  has  found  it.  And  the  surest  way  to  put  a 
bad  complexion  on  a  case  is  to  misrepresent  the  other 
side.  There  we  may  leave  the  matter. 


Pictures  placed  on  Exhibition  at  the  National  ( rallei  y. 
Of  particular  interest  are  those  by  Stanley  Spencer, 
who  recently  spent  some  time  in  the  great  shipbuilding 
yards  on  the  Clyde.  His  first  group  represents  Burners; 
this  is  made  up  of  three  canvases  forming  a  single 
composition,  a  central  rectangle  and  two  long  strips 
in  the  form  of  a  frieze,  the  whole  producing  a  design  of 
great  intensity  and  strong  imagination.  Much  interest 
has  been  awakened  from  the  promise  shown  in  this 
first  instalment.  Paul  Nash  has  also  been  fired  by  the 
stimulus  given  him  in  his  examination  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  aircraft,  in  hangars,  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air.  Barnett  Freedman  exhibits  a  large  colour 
cartoon  of  a  big  gun  which  would  serve  as  a  drawing 
for  technical  instruction  and  yet  is  a  fine  design. 


THE  DAMAGE  TO  ST.  PAUL'S 

THE  recent  damage  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by 
enemy  bombing  is  far  less  serious  than  that  done 
to  many  other  city  churches  and  historic  buildings. 
As  a  fact,  the  High  Altar,  which  was  destroyed,  and 
the  Reredos  which  suffered  injury  had  little  of  artistic 
value  to  commend  them.  The  Reredos  was  the  work  of 
G.  F.  Bodley,  R.A.,  and  T.  Garner,  and  at  the  time  of 
its  erection  in  1888,  it'was  hotly  discussed  in  the  press 
as  savouring  too  strongly  of  a  Romish  character.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  the 
present  architect  to  the 
Cathedral  to  submit 
new  designs  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter, 
talent  will  not  be 
wanting  to  produce 
something  far  more 
worthy  of  Wren's 
masterpiece.  Many 
hope  that  the  late  Sir 
William  Richmond's 
incongruous  mosaics  in 
the  vault  surfaces  of  the 
Choir,  some  of  which 
have  also  been  dam- 
aged, will  disappear. 


MORE  WAR  PIC- 
TURES AT  THE  NA- 
TIONAL GALLERY 

THE  Ministry  of 
Information  an- 
nounced a  Press  View 
on  October  10th  of  a 
further  series  of  War 


A  RISE  IN  PRICE 

IT  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  have  to  announce 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  English  edition  of  The 
Connoisseur  to  half-a-crown,  monthly,  beginning 
with  the  December  issue.  The  American  edition  will 
remain  as  before.  This  course  has  been  made  neces- 
sary, as  our  readers  will  understand,  owing  to  the 
heavy  increases  in  the  costs  of  all  materials,  transport 
and  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  PICTURE  GALLERY,   1824   :  BY  W.  F.  WITHER [NGTON  :  THK   LEICESTER  GALLERIES 
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VINCENT  VAN  GOGH:  LETTERS  TO  EMILE 
BERNARD 

Edited,  translated,  and  with  a  Foreword  by  Douglas 
Lord 

(London:  The  Cresset  Press.  15s.  net) 

THERE  is  no  lessening  of  public  interest  in  the  life 
of  Vincent  van  Gogh.  The  literature  upon  this 
extraordinary  personage  is  now  a  saga  of  for- 
midable dimensions.  A  select  bibliography  on  the  sub- 
ject published  at  the  end  of  this  book  enumerates 
twenty-eight  items  and  barely  skims  the  cream.  And 
there  are  fictional  versions  of  the  painter's  life  galore. 
Most  valuable  of  all  the  documents,  however,  are  his 
self-revealing  letters.  Here  we  have,  translated  into 
English  for  the  first  time,  a  selection  written  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends  whilst  in  the  full  ardour  of 
his  struggles  with  the  Provencal  sun.  Though  these 
cannot  vie  in  importance  with  the  voluminous  series 
addressed  to  his  brother  Theo,  they  have  a  special  in- 
terest and  for  a  particular  reason.  As  their  introducer 
remarks,  'not  only  do  they  show  us  an  intensely  human 
side  of  van  Gogh,  but  being  letters  to  another  artist, 
they  give  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  technical  prob- 
lems with  which  he  was  concerned.'  With  technical 
problems  van  Gogh  was  always  at  grips.  How  he 
wrestled  with  Nature  to  yield  up  her  secrets  of  colour 
is  evidenced  in  countless  descriptive  passages  in  which 
he  underlines  the  names  and  qualities  of  his  pigments. 

To  the  devotion  of  Emile  Bernard  we  owe  much. 
He  not  only  preserved  and  arranged  the  letters  in  this 
book,  though  not  always  in  correct  sequence,  a  fault 
remedied  as  far  as  humanly  possible  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Lord,  but  he  it  was  who  organized  the  first  van  Gogh 
exhibition  in  Paris  and  it  is  to  his  enthusiasm  that  van 
Gogh's  recognition  was  in  the  first  place  due. 

In  these  letters,  of  which  a  number  of  full-page  fac- 
similes interspersed  with  vivid  sketches  are  given,  we 
see  a  handwriting  singularly  level  and  without  any  of 
the  flamboyance  the  nature  of  the  artist  and  their  con- 
tent might  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is  evident  that  van 
Gogh  was  a  born  letter-writer,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  thus  communicating  his  thoughts  to  his  friends.  He 
was  also  a  determined  proselytizer  who  quarrelled 
more  than  once  with  those  who  did  not  accept  open- 
heartedly  his  whole  doctrine.  We  learn  that  art  for 
him  was  more  than  a  matter  of  simple  aesthetics.  He 
sought  to  give  in  addition  to  pictorial  value  something 
symbolic,  'comforting  as  music  is  comforting.'  For  ex- 
ample, of  his  Bedroom  at  Aries  he  wrote  that  he  wanted 
'to  express  a  feeling  of  perfect  rest.'  And  yet  that  is  the 
one  thing  his  tortured  soul  could  not  express. 


Mr.  Lord  is  right  in  urging  that  our  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation should  not  be  influenced  by  the  artist's  private 
life.  'It  has,'  he  says,  'been  van  Gogh's  misfortune  to 
have  his  story  turned  into  a  cheap  literary  sensation 
at  the  expense  of  a  proper  interest  in  his  art.'  He  in- 
sists 'that  his  pictures  both  can  and  should  be  looked 
at  for  themselves  alone  and  that  they  are  made  no 
more  comprehensible  by  the  highly  decorated  anec- 
dotes that  are  woven  into  his  life.'  But  the  letters  do 
shed  a  bright  sidelight  on  the  influences  which  moti- 
vated his  results,  and  towards  an  understanding  of 
van  Gogh  the  man  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
These  letters  lay  bare  the  artist's  soul.  To  quote  the 
editor  again,  they  speak  of  'his  passionate  love  of  the 
earth  and  the  peasants,  his  animal  ferocity,  the  vio- 
lence of  his  reaction  to  the  South  and  its  colour,  as 
well  as  in  his  emphatic,  moral  severity,  his  excitement 
spontaneous  and  overwhelming.'  These  words  give  a 
true  picture  of  the  man's  nature  and  account  for  the 
frenzied  expression  visible  in  his  results. 

Like  Cezanne  he  could  not  give  vent  to  his  theories 
in  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  North.  Both  broke  with 
Impressionism,  one  in  the  clear  sharp  light  of  Pro- 
vence to  express  greater  solidity,  the  other  to  paint  the 
blazing  light  and  heat  of  the  sun — the  sun  which  took 
its  revenge  in  striking  him  down  with  madness. 

These  letters  of  a  Dutchman,  couched  in  a  tongue 
foreign  to  him,  yet  show  a  command  of  expression  and 
a  fertility  of  ideas,  that  burn  their  meaning  into  us. 
'Isn't  it  rather  the  intensity  of  thought  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  touch  we  are  after?'  he  writes. 

But  we  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Lord,  that  'few 
people  to-day  would  persist  in  seeing  madness  in  van 
Gogh's  pictures.'  It  is  just  that  fevered  exaggeration, 
violence  and  intensity  that  have  lifted  them  above  the 
border-line  of  normality.  And  the  long  list  of  mental 
diseases  the  author  catalogues  is  sufficient  to  explain, 
if  not  his  artistic  impulses,  his  orientation  of  them  and 
his  manner  of  expressing  them. — H.G.F. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIFORMS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ARMY 

By  Cecil  C.  P.  Lawson 
Volume  I.  From  the  Beginnings  to  1760 
(London:  Peter  Davies.  12s.  6d.  net) 

THIS  book  is  a  well-intentioned  attempt  to  fill  a 
gap  that  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  exist. 
It  is  prefaced  with  a  foreword  by  the  Marquess  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  author  acknowledges  his  indebt- 
edness to  more  than  seventy  experts  and  institutions. 
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There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  find  a 
wide  public,  by  which  it  will  be  accepted  as  authori- 
tative. Despite  the  subtitle,  Volume  I  only  covers  the 
period  from  the  beginnings  to  the  close  of  Mail- 
borough's  campaigns,  though  a  few  notes  are  included 
on  the  Scots  Militia  of  the  middle  and  second  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  author  in  his  all-em- 
bracing survey  deals  with  the  uniforms  of  the  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  Marines,  Artillery,  Militia,  Scottish  Regi- 
ments, and  General  Officers,  and  furnishes  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  on  Colours  and  Badges. 
The  very  numerous  illustrations  are  his  own  work. 

Allowances  must  and  will  be  made  for  such  short- 
comings as  are  directly  attributable  to  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  war,  and  to  the  impossibility  of 
checking  authorities.  But  the  text  embodies  many 
slips  and  errors  that  even  the  present  trying  circum- 
stances cannot  excuse.  Misprints  are  frequent — 'the 
Bavarian  Army  of  "Das  Blauen  Konigs"  '  (p.  v), 
'Dazell'  for  Dalzell  (p.  57),  'hand'  for  head  (p.  148), 
'latter'  for  former  (p.  152),  'sleeve  band'  for  sleeve- 
hand  (p.  169),  'belts'  for  hilts  (p.  178).  A  'gambadoc' 
is  a  gaiter  not  a  jack-boot  (p.  84).  Fig.  2  is  not  a  'man- 
at-arms'  but  a  billman,  and  the  sketch  itself  is  an  ugly 
and  inaccurate  bastardization  of  one  in  what  is  usu- 
ally called  the  Warwick  Pageants,  which  is  not  by  Rous. 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  1520,  are  not  of  that  date,  since 
they  are  based  on  the  Hampton  Court  paintings  of 
1538-40.  They  in  no  way  resemble  the  figures  in  the 
contemporary  Rouen  carvings  or  the  sketch  in  the 
Record  Office.  The  yeomen  were  not  armed  with 
hand-guns  when  raised  by  Henry  VII ;  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  carried  arquebuses  when  mounted 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Their  livery  coats  were 
never  guarded  with  blue  velvet  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury; blue  velvet  is  first  mentioned  in  the  clothing 
warrants  of  William  and  Mary,  previous  to  which 
period  the  guards  had  always  been  of  black  velvet. 
The  clothing  warrant  of  1625  (p.  8)  is  for  the  'Rich 
Coats'  of  the  yeomen  and  not  for  coats  for  some  hypo- 
thetical Guards  regiment  of  James  I. 

On  occasions  the  author  explains  unusual  terms 
with  which  his  readers  are  unlikely  to  be  familiar. 
Agreements  and  fonts  (p.  91)  are  correctly  elucidated; 
Monmouth  cap  (p.  8)  is  interpreted  as  a  fisherman's 
stocking-cap,  with  which  however  Randle  Holme 
does  not  agree.  He  however  fails  to  comment  on 
farrat  (p.  73),  pie-coat  (p.  61),  Carolina  hat  (p.  81), 
cordebeck  hat  (p.  26),  montreur  cap  (p.  166).  He  uses 
jack  and  jacket  as  synonyms,  and  describes  his  archer 
of  1345  as  wearing  a.  jack,  a  defence  unknown  at  that 
date.  On  p.  5  he  makes  use  of  the  word  lamboys,  ap- 
parently in  the  sense  of  either  bases  or  skirts,  being  un- 
aware that  the  significance  of  lamboys,  which  has  only 
been  met  with  once,  is  quite  unknown. 

Unhappily  he  has  edited  and  often  dramatized  his 


pictorial  documents  in  preference  to  making  a 
straightforward  copy  of  them,  with  the  result  that 
important  details  are  frequently  indistinct.  Many  of 
his  illustrations  are  reconstructions  with  most  un- 
satisfactory notes  of  the  sources — 'based  on  contem- 
porary print  and  written  description.'  Hence  his 
pikeman  (fig.  8)  has  tasses  built  of  overlapping  lames 
instead  of  one  plate  with  simulated  lames;  and  his 
officer  of  the  Scots  Foot  Guards  (fig.  52)  has  the  but- 
tons on  the  wrong  side  of  his  coat,  has  no  shoulder- 
knot  and  wears,  as  does  the  only  soldier  completely 
visible,  a  cross-hilt  sword.  Nor  do  his  illustrations 
always  bear  out  his  text.  For  example,  when  an  En- 
sign was  to  salute  his  General  either  on  the  march  or 
at  a  review,  we  are  told  by  Blackwell  that  after  a 
flourish  of  the  'sheet'  in  the  one  case  the  spear-point 
was  lowered  to  the  right  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  in  the  other  that  the  'sheet'  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  the  officer  'keeping  a  straight  and 
bold  aspect  without  bowing  head  or  body,'  his  hat 
being  held  at  his  side  at  the  full  extent  of  his  arm. 
These  two  postures  are  illustrated  by  one  figure  (fig. 
85),  which  shows  the  Ensign  with  his  Colour  'sloped' 
over  his  right  shoulder,  bowing  both  his  head  and  body. 

The  author  is  very  ready  to  complain  when  Cannon 
or  Walton  fail  to  state  whence  they  obtained  an  item 
of  information.  His  own  references  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  when  he  does  furnish  them  they 
are  generally  quite  useless — London  Gazette,  i6gj.,  Post- 
man,  1J04,  'document  in  the  British  Museum  (Stow 
MS.).'  Even  the  years  given  cannot  be  relied  on.  One 
extract,  the  only  one  I  have  checked,  relating  to  the 
uniform  of  the  Holland  Regiment,  though  its  source 
is  not  noted,  is  stated  to  be  of  the  year  [688;  actually 
it  is  from  the  London  Gazette  of  1686,  No.  2106.  Im- 
portant documents  such  as  the  warrant  of  1685  auth- 
orizing aprons  for  the  artillerymen  (pp.  163-4,  not 
165-6  as  in  the  Index),  and  the  inventory  of  1662  which 
describes  the  Scottish  gunners'  coats  as  being  of  'fine 
scarlet  cloth  laced  with  black  velvet  as  the  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard  at  London'  are  without  references. 

Rarely  does  he  trace  his  quotations  to  their  original 
sources;  his  version  of  a  pertinent  passage  is  usually  at 
second  or  third  hand,  as  for  example  his  description 
of  the  Laird  of  Grant's  followers  in  1704  (p.  67),  which 
differs  from  the  original  in  the  Court  Books  of  the  Re- 
gality of  Grant. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  illus- 
trate the  dress  of  the  independent  Highland  Com- 
panies except  by  a  sketch  said  to  be  from  a  portrait  of 
Mackay  of  Strathy  off.  1760,  but  actually  from  Ram- 
say's portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland.  Surely  the 
Castle  Grant  portraits,  the  Duffus  portrait  and  the 
Inverness  'Major  Cracks'  would  have  provided  ample 
material  for  reconstructions  of  the  garb  in  wear  in 
1670  and  1710  ? 
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Some  of  his  omissions  are  surprising.  The  use  of  the 
'shoulder-knot'  is  scarcely  mentioned;  we  are  left 
entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
bunch  of  ribbons  in  the  hat  was  employed,  and  when 
it  became  the  cockade.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
'Steinkirk  cravat,'  the  'fox-tail  cravat,'  'campaign 
coats'  or  'campaign  wigs,'  the  'Ramillie  wig';  and 
though  match-locks,  flint-locks  and  muskets  are  illus- 
trated, swords  are  dismissed  in  four  rough  sketches 
from  the  Blenheim  tapestries.  The  infantry  hangers, 
the  'three  bar  hilts'  of  the  cavalry  and  the  brass 
half-baskets  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  earlier  spadroon 
hilts  characteristic  of  the  Shotley  Bridge  factory  are 
all  ignored.  And  why  illustrate  the  infantry  accoutre- 
ment (fig.  31)  at  Zurich,  which  is  not  English  and 
bears  little  resemblance  to  any  English  equipment  of 
the  period  ?— C.R.B. 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY:  THE  STUDIO 
ANNUAL  OF  CAMERA  ART,  1940-41 
Edited  by  C.  G.  Holme.    8s.  6d.  net 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNIQUE  OF 
ADVERTISING  PHOTOGRAPHY 
By  Walter  Nurnberg.    7s.  6d.  net 
(The  Studio  Limited) 

CONTEMPORARY  tendencies  in  'still'  photo- 
graphy could  be  well  demonstrated  by  means  of 
comparing  the  numerous  illustrations  in  these  two 
books.  In  a  sense,  advertising  photography  emerges  the 
better,  but  that  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  his 
specialized  field,  Mr.  Nurnberg  has  been  able  to  con- 
centrate more  than  has  Mr.  Holme  in  a  necessarily 
general  survey.  Not  that  this  implies  any  criticism  of 
Mr.  Holme's  choice  in  his  annual  assessment  of  camera 
art.  Mr.  Holme's  sphere  is  wider  than  Mr.  Nurnberg's ; 
it  has  been  his  concern  to  show  the  best  of  what  has  been 
done  in  that  sphere,  and  if  that  best  is  sometimes  un- 
exciting, the  fault  lies  elsewhere  than  with  Mr.  Holme. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  been  confronted  with  the  task  of 
reviewing,  say,  a  large  exhibition  of  photographs  ought 
readily  to  agree  that  the  Studio  Annual  of  Camera  Art  con- 
tains about  as  fair  and  stimulating  a  collection  of  the 
year's  work  as  could  be  assembled.  To  quote  Mr. 
Alexander  King:  'The  camera  is  a  little  black  box 
which  eats  reality,  and  occasionally  disgorges  a  satis- 
factory picture.'  Thanks  to  Mr.  Holme's  realization  of 
the  essential  fact  that  photography  must  be  assessed  on 
its  own  basis,  we  have  here  a  volume  which  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  an  entertaining  picture  book.  Besides 
reproducing  much  that  is  satisfactory  from  any  point  of 
view,  it  permits  the  reader  to  form  a  proper  judgment 
of  what  is  best  in  modern  camera  work  and  what  is 
merely  pedestrian. 

Mr.  Nurnberg's  Advertising  Photography  also  reveals 


the  touch  of  a  practised  hand  and  judgment.  He  knows 
his  subject  from  A  to  Z;  and,  as  an  exposition  of  the 
right  principles  of  this  specialized  department  of  still 
photography,  his  book  can  be  confidently  recom- 
mended. It  abounds  in  good  advice  and  useful  'tips,' 
conveyed  simply,  confidently  and  without  pose. 
Among  his  illustrations  are  items  which  one  has  noticed 
with  interest  in  the  Press  and  is  glad  to  possess  in  a 
permanent  form.  The  cleverly  composed  group  on  page 
77  is  a  case  in  point;  incidentally  demonstrating  the 
advantage  of  photographically  expressing  a  modern 
subject  in  its  own  terms  over  that  of  artificially  recon- 
structing even  so  recent  a  period  group  as  one  of  191 1 
(page  66).  A  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  camera- 
angle,  lighting,  texture  and  montage  is  apparent  at  the 
first  glance  through  Mr.  Nurnberg's  pages.  But  the  fact 
that  he  is  able  to  assess  these  and  numerous  other  mat- 
ters with  scientific  precision  would  alone  prove  that  he 
is  no  mere  dilettante.  Not  that  any  such  proof  is  needed. 
Mr.  Nurnberg  is  expert  in  his  sphere.  He  has  imagina- 
tion, knows  his  job  inside-out,  and,  what  is  more,  has 
the  gift  of  imparting  his  knowledge.  Regarded  as  an 
assembly  of  striking  photographic  studies,  this  volume 
would  hold  its  own;  but  to  suggest  that  it  is  simply  a 
picture  book  would  be  to  do  a  grave  injustice  to  a 
work  of  real  utility. 

In  this,  as  in  Mr.  Holme's  Modern  Photography,  the 
standard   of   reproduction   is   admirable. — F.G.R. 

WRITING  AND  ILLUMINATION  AND 
LETTERING 
By  Edward  Johnston,  C.B.K. 
Eighteenth  Impression 
(London:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

THE  re-issue  of  this  book,  a  small  crown  quarto, 
containing  227  illustrations  and  diagrams  by  the 
author  and  Noel  Rooke  is  most  welcome.  It  is  a  volume 
which  should  always  be  kept  on  the  drawing-table  of 
every  designer-craftsman  whose  business  is  concerned 
with  lettering  in  any  form.  Mr.  Johnston  is  one  of  our 
greatest  masters  on  this  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  cannot  be  too  greatly  stressed.  From  his  book 
the  beginner  may  learn  everything  that  is  necessary, 
from  the  way  to  hold  the  writing  tools  to  the  finished 
execution  of  the  most  difficult  forms,  ornamental  or 
pure,  but  always  guided  by  the  author's  impeccable 
taste  and  knowledge.  Further  he  shows  how  to  cut 
letters  on  metal,  stone  and  wood.  The  chapters  on 
construction,  spacing  and  arrangement  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  book,  and  the  illustrations,  which  in- 
clude examples  from  all  classical  sources,  from  Roman 
inscriptions  and  early  missals  to  woodcuts  from  Ger- 
arde's  Herbal  and  Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye. — E.C. 
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PRESSED  HORN  BOXES    :    A  POSTSCRIPT 

By  C.  A.  EDINGS 


THE  'DRAKE'  TOBACCO  BOX  :  SIGNED  BY  JOHN  OBRISSET 
AN  EXAMPLE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  W.  H.  STEPHENSON,  ESQ 

A GENEROUSLY  appreciative  reader  of  my 
article  on  horn  boxes  in  The  Connoisseur  has 
misunderstood  my  observations  on  the  'Drake 
Tobacco  Box.'  I  noted  that  this  was  probably  the  most 
sought-after,  and  as  a  consequence  the  most  highly 
priced  of  Obrisset's  boxes.  But  it  is  far  from  being  the 
rarest  of  his  works.  Indeed,  there  exist  quite  a  number 
of  variants  of  this  subject,  and  numerous  impressions 
from  each  matrix  exist.  The  reason  I  did  not  repro- 
duce a  photograph  of  a  'Drake  Box'  was  that  Lady 
Beard's  collection  did  not  include  an  example.  In  the 
belief,  however,  that  other  readers  may  care  to  see  a 
reproduction  of  this  almost  historic  and  very  puzzling 
box,  I  am  able  to  reproduce  an  example  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stephenson  of  Southport.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  well-preserved  example,  the  mantling 
of  the  helm  which  has  generally  suffered  badly  in  the 
pockets  of  aforetime  users  being  unusually  crisp. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  also  sent  me  a  photograph  of  a 
second  pressed  horn  box  in  his  collection,  which  is  in 
my  experience  unique,  and  which  presents  some  puzzl- 
ing features.  It  is  patently  a  snuffbox,  the  lid  depict- 


ing singers  who  from  the  inscription  are  performing  the 
Oratorio  Judith.  The  treatment  suggests  a  borrowing 
from  some  contemporary  caricature;  but  no  such  en- 
graving appears  to  be  known.  Two  Oratorios  of  this 
name  were  composed  about  the  time  this  box  was 
made — William  Defesch's,  produced  in  1 733,  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  some  little  notice  at  the  time, 
and  Dr.  'Custos'  Arne's,  with  words  by  Bickerstaffe,  in 
1 761 .  The  first  seems  to  be  the  more  likely  to  be  intend- 
ed. Exploration  of  the  musical  history  of  the  period 
may  perhaps  suggest  some  reason  for  the  production 
of  Mr.  Stephenson's  box,  such  objects  being  rarely 
turned  out  save  upon  some  occasion  of  national  or 
artistic  import,  or  of  grave  scandal. 

A  second  reader,  whose  comments  are  always 
welcome,  refers  to  my  citation  of  the  two  Bragg  boxes 
with  burning-glasses  in  their  lids.  Drawing  upon  his 
accumulated  material  relating  to  relics,  both  actual 
and  putative,  of  William  Shakespeare,  he  kindly 
draws  my  attention  to  a  box  of  this  nature  which  was 
at  one  time  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Bard. 
This  was  seen  and  noted  by  Washington  Irving  when 
he  visited  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  in  1 8 15.  It  was 
then  occupied  by  the  Widow  Hornby,  whose  amazing 
collection  included  'Shakespeare's  Tobacco  Box,'  a 
plain,  circular  'pocket  box  of  iron'  with  a  convex 
burning  glass  protruding  from  the  centre  of  the  lid. 


'JUDITH '  SNUFF-BOX   :  COLLN.  OF  W.  H.  STEPHENSON,  ESQ 
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A  BURLESQUE  BAND,  ETC. 

(Continued from  page  i8g) 

sives  could  wreck  both  transmitters  and 
receivers  more  completely.  If  we  can  get 
one  of  our  modern  composers  to  restore  the 
dulcet  tones  of  the  Marrow  Bones  and 
Cleavers  in  a  suitable  Ode  to  the  Triumphant 
Victory  of  our  Royal  Air  Force,  then  will 
come  the  time  for  their  real  enjoyment. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EUROPE  ON 
JAPAN 

(Continued from  page  202) 

weavers  at  that  time.  In  conclusion,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  that  Marcus  Huish,  in 
writing  on  the  influence  of  Europe  on  the  Art 
of  Japan,  found  that  'the  Art  introduced  (into 
Japan)  was  considerable  in  volume  and  wide- 
spread .  .  .  and  that  it  was  of  such  a  type  as 
to  commend  itself  to  an  artistically  trained 
race'  (The  Japan  Society,  1892,3).  But  in  look- 
ing for  examples  of  this  influence  his  re- 
searches showed  'that  its  effect,  if  any,  has 
absolutely  and  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
pages  of  the  Art  of  Japan.'  He  concluded  that 
this  was  due  to  the  great  reaction  which  took 
place  in  Japan  to  Christianity  and  finally  to 
all  foreigners.  In  this  conclusion  he  was  un- 
doubtedly right,  and  the  examples  of  that 
influence  here  illustrated  must  be  regarded  as 
mere  isolated  instances  which  weathered  the 
storm  that  swept  the  relics  of  an  exotic  cul- 
tural phase  from  the  pages  of  history. 

AN  EARLY  TAPPIT  HEN 

(Continued from  page  204) 

gant,  with  a  heavy  cylindrical  head  and  a 
thick  waist.  The  handle  resembles  the  figure 
'7'  and  the  lid  attachment  is  broad  and 
flat.  These  features  remained  practically  un- 
changed until  the  introduction  of  the  Im- 
perial standard  capacities  in  1 826,  so  much  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  date  unmarked  pieces 
of  this  period  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
Even  the  crested  variety,  shown  in  No.  vi, 
which  was  in  favour  between  1780  and  1820, 
only  differs  in  the  presence  of  a  knop  on  the 
lid,  an  adornment  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  simple  dignity  of  the  tappit  hen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  'Tait'  mutchkin  and 
the  Dundee  measure  occupy  a  position  inter- 


mediate between  the  1669  chopin  and  the 
standard  eighteenth-century  type.  The  mutch- 
kin still  retains  the  early  thumbpiece  and  lid 
attachment  but  has  developed  a  pronounced 
sturdiness  of  body.  The  shoulder  between 
head  and  waist  has  appeared,  though  not  yet 
fully  developed,  and  the  body  and  head  show 
the  shallow  flutings,  which  did  not  become 
the  standard  decoration  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Its  purposeful 
handle  .is  unique.  The  Dundee  measure, 
though  at  a  casual  glance  showing  a  close 
relationship  with  the  eighteenth-century 
type,  has  a  small  well-tapered  head  and  high 
slender  waist  which  give  it  a  certain  elegance 
reminiscent  of  the  1669  chopin.  The  shoulder 
is  fully  developed  but  the  prominent  hinge  lug 
and  heavy  lid  attachment  are  still  in  evidence. 
The  handle  with  its  massive  head  and  grace- 
ful sweep,  the  ornamental  bands  round  the 
head  of  the  measure  and  the  strengthening 
band  at  the  foot  are  peculiar  to  itself,  though 
the  last  is  sometimes  found  in  a  modified  form 
on  nineteenth-century  tappit  hens.  These 
latter  features  confirm  the  dating  of  the  piece 
at  a  time  when  the  design  was  apparently 
still  in  the  course  of  development. 

One  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  con- 
trast between  the  unusual  variety  found  in 
tappit  hens  of  this  period,  and  the  strict  uni- 
formity that  prevailed  during  the  century 
which  followed.  Probably  the  measure  was  of 
recent  origin  and  a  standard  design  had  not 
yet  been  evolved.  The  crudity  in  some  respects 
of  the  1669  chopin  supports  this  theory  and 
it  seems  doubtful  if  these  measures  were  made 
before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. This  period  also  produced  the  pot-bellied 
measure,  which  in  the  north  of  Scotland  filled 
the  place  of  the  tappit  hen. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  earliest  tappit 
hens  are  either  mutchkins  orchopins — I  know 
of  at  least  two  others  of  dates  prior  to  1725. 
The  earliest  touch  that  I  can  trace  on  a  Scots 
pint  is  that  of  Wm.  Hunter  who  was  not  made 
a  freeman  till  1749,  though  an  unmarked 
measure  in  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  is 
inscribed — 'Bull  Inn,  1 745/  Can  it  be  that  the 
type  was  never  made  in  the  full  Scots  pint 
size,  the  real  'Tappit  Hen,'  until  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ? 
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NOTES    AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  imparl  information  required.  It  must  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with  attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 
Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended  for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


EQUESTRIAN  PORTRAIT 
"  QUERY  No.  1,043 

Sir,— We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
the  numerous  readers  of  The  Con- 
noisseur can  give  us  information 
concerning  the  picture  of  a  gentle- 
man rider  and  his  dog,  here  repro- 
duced. The  house  in  the  distance 
may  provide  a  clue.  Identification 
of  the  person  represented  and  the 
country  seat  will  be  welcomed.  The 
painting  is  by  S.  J.  E.  Jones,  who 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
between  1820  and  1845.  In  the  first 
year  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  W. 
Worrill,  Esquire,  and  some  of  his 
works  were  engraved  in  mezzotint 
by  James  Egan,  of  which  W.  G. 
Strickland  lists  three.  According  to 
Algernon  Graves,  Dictionary  of  Ar- 
tists, from  ij6o  to  i8()j,  Jones 
specialized  in  sporting  subjects. 
— Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  43 
Old  Bond  Street,  W.i 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  GENTLEMAN  ON  HORSEBACK  WITH  A  DOG  AT  COUN 
BY  S.  J.  E.  JONES   :  IDENTIFICATION   OF  THE   PERSON,    AND  THE  SEAT 


TRY  SEAT 
REQUIRED 


TWO  PORTRAITS,  PRESUMED  TO  BE  ANCESTORS  OF  THE  SENDER  :  INFORMATION  SOLICITED 


TWO  PORTRAITS 
QUERY  No.  1,044 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your 
readers  identify  the  subjects 
and  the  painter  of  the  two 
portraits  sent  herewith  ? 
They  are  supposed  to  be 
ancestors  of  mine.  The  pic- 
tures came  to  me  from  my 
grandmother  who  lived  in 
Edinburgh.  She  was  great- 
granddaughter  to  Andrew 
Bell,  half-proprietor  and  sub- 
sequent sole  proprietor  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannic  a, 
first  published  in  three  vol- 
umes in  177 1.  Information 
would  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. C.  LONGUET  HlGGINS, 

Hazelbank,4i  Knowsley 
Road,  Cressington,  19. 
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IN    THE    AUCTION  ROOMS 


THE  RED  GROSS  SALES 

SINCE  the  fourteen-day  sale  of  works  of  art, 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Red  Cross  and 
St.  John  Fund,  at  Christie's  in  July  (reported  in 
our  issue  for  September)  there  have  been,  at  least,  six 
subsidiary  sales  held  for  the  same  purpose  by  various 
London  auctioneers.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Sir 
Courtauld  Thomson,  the  chairman,  announced  that 
the  Red  Cross  Sale  Committee's  appeal  had  then 
brought  in  more  than  £180,000.  Gifts  are  still  com- 
ing in,  and  more  old  gold,  jewellery  and  silver  will  be 
welcomed  at  the  sale  headquarters,  1 7,  Old  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i. 

The  first  of  the  subsidiary  sales  (the  names  of  the 
donors  were  not  given  in  these  catalogues)  was  held 
at  Robinson  and  Foster's  on  August  14th  and  two 
following  days,  when  over  £3,000  was  raised.  Among 
the  silver  was  a  square-shaped  waiter,  on  four  moulded 
feet,  by  E.  Carnock,  1726  (32  oz.  19  dwt.),  which  sold 
'all  at'  for  £155;  a  plain  oblong  toasted  cheese-dish 
and  cover,  with  reeded  edge  and  handles,  by  M. 
Plumer,  1 791  (19  oz.  6  dwt.),  £36,  and  a  George  IV 
melon-shaped  tea  and  coffee  service  (82  oz.  12  dwt.), 
£30.  Other  sections  included  a  pair  of  twelve-bore 
hammerless  ejector  guns,  by  Henry  Atkin,  which  fetched 
£37;  a  small  panel  Flowers  and  Insects,  by  B.  van  der 
Ast,  £46  4s. ;  an  old  English  china  dessert  service, 
with  floral  decorations  (39  pieces),  £44;  and  a  Rock- 


SFVENTFENTH-CFNTURY  GERMAN  SILVER-GILT  FIGURES  OF  A  STAG  AND  A  UNICORN 
IrOM  THE  ANTHONY  DE  ROTHSCHILD  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S,  OCTOBER  23RD 


ingham  dessert  service,  decorated  with  panels  of  birds 
and  flowers  (21  pieces),  £32. 

On  August  2 1  st,  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley  began 
a  four-day  sale,  which  showed  a  total  of  over  £7,000.  A 
large  single  diamond,  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
small  diamonds,  mounted  as  a  ring,  brought  £210;  a 
gentleman's  single-stone  diamond  ring,  £86;  a  three- 
stone  diamond  ring,  with  gold  shank,  £71 ;  a  sapphire 
and  diamond  flexible  bracelet,  £112;  a  five-stone 
emerald  carved  half-hoop  ring,  £60;  a  trefoil  pearl 
and  scroll  diamond  tiara,  £62 ;  two  silver  spoons, 
1622  and  1639  (3  oz.  10  dwt.),  £13;  and  a  pair  of  two- 
handled  sauce  tureens  and  covers,  with  bead  edges 
and  embossed  sides,  1776  (49  oz.  15  dwt.),  £28. 

A  further  £3,188  was  added  to  the  fund  by  a  sale  of 
jewellery  at  Christie's  on  August  1 6th.  A  diamond 
necklace,  with  centre  of  graduated  clusters  and  band 
of  collet  diamonds,  made  £175;  a  diamond  three- 
stone  ring,  with  reeded  gold  hoop,  £160;  another,  with 
gold  hoop  and  open-work  shoulders,  £135,  and  one, 
with  diamond  points,  £128;  and  a  diamond  fringe- 
pattern  necklace,  £142.  On  September  25th,  the  same 
auctioneers  began  a  three-day  sale  of  jewels  and  gold 
watches.  This  realized  a  total  of  £7,093.  A  keyless 
repeating  stop  watch  in  plain  gold  hunter  case 
fetched  £21;  a  collection  of  thirty-eight  old  English 
silver  and  silver-gilt  vinaigrettes,  of  various  designs, 
£30;  a  diamond  pendant  or  brooch,  with  cluster 
centre,  £46;  a  sapphire  and  diamond  pendant,  with 
platinum  chain,  £120;  a  gold 
pendant,  formed  as  a  basket  and 
set  with  diamonds,  £48;  a  gold 
nine-row  chain  necklace, 
mounted  with  eight  oval 
amethysts,  £37;  a  diamond 
three-stone  ring,  with  platinum 
hoop,  £95 ;  and  a  six-row  neck- 
lace, of  seed  pearls,  with  single 
stone  diamond  clasp  and  dia- 
mond pendant  cross  attached, 
£86.  Again,  on  October  9th,  the 
same  firm  sold  old  English  silver 
for  a  total  of  £1,267.  Among 
the  more  interesting  items  was 
a  breakfast  service,  comprising 
a  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  sugar- 
basin,  cream-jug,  butter-dish 
and  stand,  and  a  muffin-dish, 
cover  and  stand,  engraved  with 
presentation  inscriptions  from 
Queen  Victoria  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  to  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  Robinson  Duckworth,  Canon  of  Westmin- 
ster and  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 
This  elaborately  embossed  service  weighed  143  oz. 
10  dwt.,  and  changed  hands  at  5s.  iod.  per  oz.;  a 
circular  tea-pot,  sugar-basin  and  cream-jug,  re- 
pousse and  chased  with  panels  of  flowers  and  scrolls, 
on  shell  feet,  1828  (46  oz.),  6s.  3d.;  another  set,  decor- 
ated with  vertical  fluting,  and  with  gadrooned  and 
shell  rims,  by  J.  McKay,  Edinburgh,  1 818  (48  oz.  5 
dwt.),  6s.  6d.;  a  circular  sugar-basin  and  cream-jug, 
with  fluted  bodies,  on  shell  and  foliage  feet,  1825  (20 
oz.),  4s.  gd.;  a  plain  cylindrical  mug,  decorated  with 
two  bands  of  reeding,  with  inverted  lip,  circa  1680, 
maker's  mark  S.R.  cinque/oil  and  pellets  below  (7  oz.  3 
dwt.),  30s. ;  a  circular  bowl,  on  rim  foot,  Dublin,  1737, 
repousse  and  chased  at  a  later  date  with  flowers,  vines 
and  scrolls  (18  oz.  10  dwt.),  21s.;  four  circular  salt- 
cellars, each  on  three  shell  feet,  with  gadrooned  rims, 
by  David  Hennell,  1758  (13  oz.  7  dwt.),  26s.;  a  cream- 
pail,  with  curved  sides,  pierced  and  engraved  with 
bands  of  rosettes,  with  pierced  swing  handle,  by 
William  Plumrner,  1770  (92  oz.  18  dwt.),  27s.;  an  oval 
mustard-pot,  engraved  with  bands  of  formal  orna- 
ment, 1797  (2  oz.  15  dwt.),  2 is.;  a  plain  pear-shaped 
cream-jug,  on  three  feet,  with  scroll  handle,  1763, 
and  two  others,  1768  and  1782  (7  oz.  10  dwt.),  24s. 

JEWELS  AND  SILVER 

THANKS  to  the  ready  demand  for  fine  jewels  and 
old  English  silver,  the  first  two  sales  of  Christie's 
1940-41  season  (October  2nd  and  3rd)  produced  a 
total  of  nearly  £13,300.  Incidentally,  these  sales  were 
conducted  throughout  air-raid  warnings.  The  top 
price  in  the  jewel  sale,  £5,200,  was  given  for  a  magni- 
ficent unmounted  diamond  of  a  blue-white  colour. 
This  came  from  an  anonymous  source,  as  did  a 
long  neckchain,  mounted  with  forty-seven  graduated 
diamonds  connected  by  platinum  chains,  which  was 
knocked  down  at  £410.  A  small  casket,  belonging  to 
Dame  Marie  Tempest,  included  a  flexible  collar,  of 
tapered  shaped  outline,  supporting  a  large  cabochon 
ruby  in  a  diamond  cluster  border,  which  changed 
hands  at  £425;  a  corsage  ornament,  formed  as  a 
diamond  and  sapphire  bar  brooch,  with  four  diamond 
and  sapphire  pendant  clusters,  received  a  final  bid  of 
£400;  a  large  brooch,  of  knot  of  riband  design,  set 
with  diamonds,  the  centre  mounted  with  a  pink  pearl, 
fetched  £275;  a  diamond  brooch,  of  scroll  design, 
supporting  a  large  baroque  pearl  in  a  diamond 
cluster  border,  £205;  a  diamond  neckchain,  with 
diamond  pendant  of  scroll  foliage  design,  £235;  and  a 
diamond  knot  of  riband  brooch,  with  single-stone 
centre,  £130. 

To  the  silver  sale  (October  3rd),  Major  St.  John 


CHARLES  II  SILVER  ROSEWATER  DISH  :  A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD  COLLN. 

Seeker  had  sent,  among  other  pieces,  a  plain  cylindri- 
cal dredger,  on  moulded  foot,  with  pierced  domed 
cover  and  reeded  scroll  handle,  by  Lawrence  Jones, 
1724,  Britannia  Standard  (2  oz.  2  dwt.),  which  fetched 
215s.  per  oz.;  another,  by  the  same  silversmith,  1720 
(2  oz.  3  dwt.),  230s.;  a  plain  circular  sugar-bowl  and 
cover,  on  moulded  foot,  the  slightly  domed  cover  with 
rim  foot  in  the  centre,  by  William  Fleming,  1 72 1 ,  Britan- 
nia Standard  (8  oz.  13  dwt.),  105s.;  a  set  of  three 
plain  pear-shaped  casters,  each  on  circular  foot  with  a 
rib  round  the  body,  the  pierced  domed  covers  with 
baluster  finials,  by  Charles  Adam,  1712  and  1713  (13 
oz.  18  dwt.),  60s.;  and  a  set  of  four  table  candlesticks, 
each  on  octagonal  moulded  base  and  baluster  stem, 
by  David  King,  Dublin,  1704  (47  oz.  2  dwt.).  Each  of 
these  pieces  was  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Seeker. 
From  other  sources  came  an  octagonal  caster,  of 
baluster  form  with  moulded  borders,  the  cover  with 
baluster  finial,  1721,  no  maker's  mark  given  (3  oz.), 
which  sold  for  80s.  per  oz.;  a  plain  wine-funnel,  by 
Thomas  Williamson,  Dublin,  circa  1 735,  together  with 
a  plain  cylindrical  dredger,  also  Dublin  and  of  about 
the  same  date  (3  oz.  16  dwt.),  66s.;  a  plain  oval  jug 
and  jar,  on  moulded  oval  foot,  with  harp-shaped 
handle  and  moulded  lip,  the  flat-topped  cover  with 
baluster  finial,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  O'Callaghan, 
by  William  Fawdery,  1726  (20  oz.  15  dwt.),  160s. ;  a 
pair  of  candlesticks,  on  large,  flat,  square  bases,  with 
moulded  rims,  and  baluster  stems  with  hexagonal 
knops  and  cylindrical  nozzles,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  171 2 
— one  bears  maker's  mark  only — (34  oz.  15  dwt.),  66s. ; 
a  plain  cylindrical  coffee-pot,  the  tapering  body  with 
moulded  foot  and  curved  spout,  the  domed  cover  with 
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baluster  finial,  1724,  probably  by  John  Pen/old  (25  oz. 
10  dwt.),  40s. ;  a  similar  price  was  offered  for  six  three- 
pronged  table-forks,  with  trefoil  tops,  circa  1700,  the 
only  mark  J.B.  crowned,  resembles  that  of  Jonathan 
Bradley  (12  oz.  2  dwt.);  and  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  on  circular  moulded  foot,  the  body  decorated 
with  shallow  vertical  fluting,  and  scroll  handles,  by 
Edmund  Pearce,  1 705,  the  fluted  domed  cover  with 
baluster  finial,  by  John  Rand  (33  oz.  10  dwt.),  46s.; 
while  a  total  of  £238  'all  at'  was  recorded  for  Sir 
William  Hicking's  three  tiger-ware  jugs  with  silver- 
gilt  mounts,  dating  1566,  1570  and  1582  respectively, 
formerly  in  the  celebrated  Thomas  Taylor  collection 
at  Chipchase  Castle,  Northumberland  (dispersed  at 
Christie's  two  years  ago) ;  and  £10  10s.  was  given  for 
an  early  eighteenth-century  two-pronged  steel  table- 
fork,  with  silver-mounted  grey  agate  handle,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  personal  baggage  of  the  Young 
Pretender,  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  by  Colonel 
Bedford,  an  interesting  relic  to  Scotsmen. 


MEDALS  AND  COINS 

THE  sale  of  the  extensive  collection  of  war  medals 
and  decorations,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  E. 
Needles,  of  Highgate,  London,  was  completed  at 
Glendining's  on  July  30th  for  a  total  of  £5,550.  The 
most  interesting  lots  in  the  final  portion  (previous 
sections  were  dealt  with  in  The  Connoisseur  for  Janu- 
ary and  March  last)  included  a  group  of  decorations 
awarded  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Nixon,  of  the 
28th  Foot  (North  Gloucester  Regiment),  comprising 
the  gold  medal  for  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'onoro,  with 
gold  clasp  for  Buzaco,  the  gold  enamelled  badge  of  a 
Military  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  181 5, 
the  Waterloo  medal,  the  Sultan's  gold  medal  for 
Egypt,  1801,  the  gold  enamelled  badge  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Valdimir,  and  the  enamelled  badge  of  the  Order 
of  William  of  the  Netherlands;  this  group  changed 
hands  at  £68.  A  military  General  Service  medal  with 
nine  bars,  a  William  IV  Long  Service  medal  dated 
1830,  and  two  'Forlorn  Hope'  medals  for  Badajoz  and 
St.  Sebastian,  won  by  Corporal  David  McGlinn,  of 
the  52nd  Regiment  (the  Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry), 
were  purchased  by  the  Regiment  for  £52 ;  an  Army  of 
India  medal,  with  bars  for  Allighur,  battle  of  Delhi, 
Laswarree,  and  the  battle  of  Deig,  awarded  to  G. 
Gardiner,  of  the  16th  Foot  (the  West  Riding  Regi- 
ment), £43;  and  a  military  General  Service  medal, 
with  bars  for  Buzaco,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Nivelle, 
Nive  and  Toulouse,  gained  by  Lieutenant  William 
Havelock,  of  the  43rd  Foot  (the  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry),  £22.  At  Glendining's,  on  August  22nd  and 
23rd,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  rare  United  States 
1852  octagonal  fifty  dollars  piece  realized  £38;  and  a 


ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  Fol  k  CANDFI.ABKA 
BY  PIERRE  HANNIER  (?)  :  FROM  THE 
AN  THONY  DF.  KOTHSl  Mil. I)  COLLECTION 


Bolivian  Re- 
public two  es- 
cudos  piece  of 
l835>  £12  1  os. 


POSTAGE 
STAMPS 

OF  the  many 
notable 
sales  listed  by 
Mr.  H.  R.  Har- 
mer,  of  New 
Bond  Street, 
London,  for  the 
near  future  is 
that  of  the  mag- 
nificent  'Pat- 
tisson'  collec- 
tion of  the  post- 
age stamps  of 
Great  Britain, 
offered  by  order 

of  Mr.  F.  E.  Pattisson,  which  will  occupy  three 
days,  beginning  on  November  18th.  This  collection 
includes  many  interesting  proofs  and  essays,  Dock- 
wra  stamps,  Mulready  envelopes  and  wrappers,  99 
lots  of  the  1840  id.  black,  66  lots  of  the  2d.  blue  of 
the  same  year,  48  lots  of  the  1841  id.  and  2d.  Archer 
and  other  trial  perforations,  a  fine  series  of  the  1847-54 
embossed  issues,  line-engraved  examples  with  rarities 
in  superb  mint  and  finest  used  conditions,  twentieth- 
century  errors  and  rarities,  rare  '  Officials,'  etc.,  etc. 
The  efficiency  of  Mr.  Harmer's  catalogues  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  inclusion  of  either  the 
Stanley  Gibbons  ( 1 941 )  catalogue  price  or  an  esti- 
mated valuation  of  every  lot. 


NEW  YORK  SALES 

PURCHASES  in  the  1939- 1940  season  to  the 
amount  of  $2,329,330  were  made  at  the  Parke- 
Bernet  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  York.  The  highest  total 
for  a  single  property  was  the  8369,447  recorded  for  the 
ClendeninJ.  Ryan  collection  of  works  of  art.  Towards 
this  sum,  $156,205  was  contributed  for  the  two-session 
sale  of  etchings — a  set  of  the  twenly  famous  etched 
portraits,  by  Van  Dyck,  sold  separately,  brought  a 
total  of  $40,500,  the  artist's  etched  portrait  of  himself 
making  $6,600,  and  an  impression  of  Rembrandt's 
The  Three  Trees,  $6,700.  The  top  price  for  the  season 
for  a  single  item  was  set  with  $27,500  for  Cezanne's 
Portrait  of  Madame  Cezanne,  while  $19,000  was  paid  for 
a  portrait  by  Van  Gogh. 
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ARCHIBALD  CAMPBELL,  9 TH  EARL  OF  ARGYLL  :  BY  NICOLAS  MAES  :  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  LORD  WAKEFIELD 


PEG   WOFFINGTON    AND  HER 

PORTRAITS 


By  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  H ANBURY-WILLIAMS 


SHE 
fo 


HE  had  a  head  of  beautiful 
form,  perched  like  a  bird 
ipon  a  throat  massive  yet 
shapely  and  smooth  as  a  column 
of  alabaster,  a  symmetrical  brow, 
black  eyes  full  of  fire  and  tender- 
ness, a  delicious  mouth,  with  a 
hundred  varying  expressions,  and 
that  marvellous  faculty  of  giving 
beauty  alike  to  love,  or  scorn,  a 
sneer  or  a  smile.'  The  above  pic- 
ture of  her  by  Van  Loo  hung  at  my 
old  home,  Coldbrook  Park,  Mon- 
mouthshire, from  the  days  of  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams  ( 1 708- 
1759),  until  it  was  sold  by  my  eld- 
est brother,  and  after  an  interval 
ofover  fifty  years  I  was  lucky  enough 
to  recover  it  at  a  sale  in  London. 
There  were  mentioned  in  The 
Connoisseur,  from  1904  onwards, 
by  W.J.  Lawrence,  various  pictures 
of  'peg,'  the  first  mention  repro- 
ducing the  picture  by  Van  Loo, 
showing  her  with  the  birdcage.* 
This  is  now  in  the  Jones  Collec- 
tion, Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
where  it  is  described  as  follows  : 

552.  MARGARET  {'PEG')  WOF- 
FINGTON (b.  1  j 18,  d.  1760),  actress. 
Half-length,  three-quarter  face  portrait  of  a 
woman  turning  slightly  and  inclining  her 
head  to  the  spectator's  left,  and  looking 
towards  the  spectator.  She  has  brown  eyes 
and  dark  brown  hair;  she  wears  a  lace-edged 
cap  with  bine  ribbons,  and  a  decollete  blue  dress  trimmed 
with  lace.  Her  left  arm  rests  in  front  of  her  on  a  stone  ledge; 
her  right  elbow  also  rests  on  the  ledge,  and  her  right  hand 
points  upwards  to  a  canary  which  is  perched  on  her  left 
shoulder.  On  the  left  is  a  cage;  in  front  of  her  on  the  ledge  is 
a  white  transparent  cloth  edged  with  lace.  Brown  back- 
ground. Canvas,  35  by  2j.  601 — 1882. 

*  The  Connoisseur,  January,  1904,  p.  42. 


l*K<i  WOFFlNCiTON  :  BY  JEAN  BAITISTK  VAN  LOO  :  PAINTKD  ABOUT  1742  :  IN 
THE   POSSESSION  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  SIR  JOHN    HAN  BURY- WILLIAMS,  K.C.B. 


This  picture  was  lent  to  the  National  Portrait 
Exhibition  of  1867  (No.  378)  by  the  Rev.  A. 
G.  Cornwall  as  a  work  of  J.  B.  Van  Loo,  and 
was  sold  in  1869.  Various  names — -Highmore, 
Hogarth,  Hudson,  Knapton,  H.  Morland, 
Pond,  etc. — -have  been  suggested  as  those  of 
artists  who  might  have  painted  it. 

A  very  similar  picture,  differing  only  in 
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PEG  (MARGARET)  WOFFINGTON.  LYING  PARALYSED  IN  BED  :  PA 
1758  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE   TRUSTEES   OF    THE  NATIONAL 


slight  particulars  such  as  the  drapery  on  the 
parapet,  and  measuring  35^  in.  by  28  in. 
formerly  belonged  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  was 
sold  at  Christie's  in  1885;  it  was  lot  68  at  the 
sale,  in  February  191 1,  at  New  York  of  the 
Robert  Hoe  Collection  (see  the  reproduction 
in  the  sale  catalogue),  when  it  was  sold  as  a 
portrait  of  Peg  Woffington  by  Hogarth.  The 
late  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  who  bought  it  in 
1885,  is  said  to  have  thought  it  was  by 
Nathaniel  Hone;  the  late  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
is  said  to  have  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
painting  by  Hogarth. 

At  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  por- 
trait of  Peg  Woffington  by  Arthur  Pond, 
which  depicts  her  wearing  a  similar  cap. 
Judging  by  a  photograph,  there  are  points  of 
similarity  of  style  between  the  painting  in  the 
Jones  Collection  and  the  portrait  of  Audrey 
Harrison,  Viscountess  Townshend,  which  was 
lent  by  the  Marquis  Townshend  to  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Exhibition  of  1867.  As  regards 
above  notes,  I  have  never  seen  the  Lonsdale 
version  of  the  birdcage  picture,  but  there  are 


obvious  differences  be- 
tween my  picture  and 
that  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum, 
though  only  so  slight 
as  to  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are 
both  the  work  of  J.  B. 
Van  Loo,  who  also 
painted  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams 
and  two  other  pictures 
of  mine  coming  from 
my  old  home,  namely, 
the  large  picture  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  given 
by  him  to  my  ancestor 
(original  of  which  was 
sold  to  Catharine  II 
with  the  other  Hough- 
ton pictures), and  that 
of  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland  (similar 
to  those  at  Petworth 
and  Althorp).  Before 
recovering  the  Cold- 
brook  picture  I 
bought  a  small  picture  of  'Peg'  described 
as  follows  in  the  Sale  Catalogue:  'highmore 
—Portrait  of  Peg  Woffington,  in  blue  dress, 
resting  her  arms  on  a  book  of  music,  29  in. 
X  24  in.'  This  appeared  among  a  lot'  from 
various  sources. 

There  appear  to  be  various  similar  pictures 
with  various  attributions.  It  is  however  ex- 
actly like  the  illustration  shown  in  The  Con- 
noisseur for  April,  1908,  and  noted  as  Peg 
Woffington  as  Elvira  in  'The  Spanish  Friar. (Or- 
iginal painting  in  possession  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Morris,  Dublin.)  The  article  written  on  it  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence  ends  as  follows:  'The 
unpublished  portrait  of  the  famous  actress 
with  which  this  article  is  embellished  will  serve 
to  accentuate  the  vivacity  of  her  letter.  It 
represents  her  as  Elvira  in  The  Spanish  Friar, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  by  Benjamin 
Wilson  in  the  collection  of  T.  B.  Morris,  Esq., 
of  Dublin.  Purely  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
replica  of  this  portrait  in  the  Garrick  Club, 
one  has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  giving  it  to  the 
world.  Although  the  Garrick  was  primarily 


INTED  BY  ARTHUR  POND  AW  M  l 
.   PORTRAIT  GALLERY,  LONDON 
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instituted  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  drama, 
the  committee  refuse  to  allow  any  of  its  treasures 
to  be  reproduced.'  *  There  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  this  picture,  'six  or  more  similar  portraits  of 
several  different  ladies  who  are  always  called  either 
Peg  Wqffington  or  Lady  Maria  Churchill — and  there 
are  photographs  of  several  of  them  at  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.'  f 

We  had  a  picture  at  Coldbrook  catalogued  as 
follows:  'Lady  Maria  Churchill,  wife  of  Colonel 
Churchill,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Maria  Skerrit,  with  music  book  open  before  her,' 
by  A.  E.  Echardt.  This  was  bought  by  Lord  Or- 
ford  and  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Scott  Murray.  Canon 

*  Highmore  was  1692—1780.  Benjamin  Wilson,  1721-1788. 

|  C.  K.  Adams's  letter  to  my  sister  of  February  10th,  1 939. — J.H.W. 


A  PORTRAIT  SAID  TO  BE  OF  PEG  WOFFINGTON  :  POSSIBLY  BY  FRANCIS 
HAYMAN  :  PERMISSION  OF  .THE  TRUSTEES,  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


MARGARET  WOFFINGTON  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  J.  FABER  AFTER 
J     \EGIDIUS  ECCARD  :   IN  THE  WINDSOR  CASTLE  LIBRARY 


Fellowes  at  Windsor  has  a  picture 
somewhat  like  it,  which  is  named  as 
Susanna  Vansittart.  This  shows  many 
little  differences  of  detail  quite  apart 
from  the  face  and  the  figure,  and  the 
music-book  is  rather  differently 
drawn. 

Miss  Oswald  Smith,  of  Shottes- 
brooke  Park,  near  to  Maidenhead, 
has  another  picture  of  this  elusive 
lady.  She  has  a  pearl  brooch,  same  as 
mine,  a  blue  dress  and  gold-spangled 
scarf,  described  in  her  catalogue — ■ 
'Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Richardson,' 
with  a  pencil  note  by  the  late  Oswald 
Smith,  Esq. — 7  Susanna  Vansittart.' 

AN  ODE  'ON  MRS.  WOFFINGTON' 

BY  SIR  CHARLES  HANBURY  WILLIAMS 

Tho'  Peggy's  charms  have  oft  been  sung, 
The  darling  theme  of  every  tongue, 

New  praises  still  remain ; 
Beauty  like  her's  may  well  infuse 
New  flights,  new  fancies,  like  a  Muse, 

And  brighten  every  strain. 
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'Tis  not  her  form  alone  I  prize, 
Which  every  fool  that  has  his  eyes, 

As  well  as  I  can  see; 
To  say  she's  fair  is  but  to  say, 
When  the  sun  shines  at  noon  'tis  day. 

Which  none  need  learn  of  me. 

But  I'm  in  love  with  Peggy's  mind. 
Where  every  virtue  is  combined. 

That  can  adorn  the  fair, 
Excepting  one  you  scarce  can  miss, 
So  trifling  that  you  would  not  wish 

That  Virtue  had  been  there. 

She  who  professes  all  the  rest, 

Must  sure  excel  the  prude  whose  breast 

That  Virtue  shares  alone; 
To  seek  perfection  is  a  jest, 
They  who  have  fewest  faults  the  best, 

And  Peggy  has  but  one. 

(Note  to  above.)  'She  was  born  in  Dublin,  1718; 
for  her  education  she  was  indebted  to  Madame 
Violante  (the  present  Mrs.  Garrick),  a  French  lady 
of  good  reputation,  and  famous  for  feats  of  agility; 
from  her  instructions  she  learned  that  easy  action 
and  graceful  deportment  which  she  improved  by  un- 
remitting application.  She  acted  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
in  1738:  this  gay,  dissipated,  good-humoured  rake, 
she  represented  with  so  much  ease,  elegance  and  pro- 


I'H'H-.BE  :  PEG  WOFFINGTON  IN  HAT  AND  LACE  FICHU  :  PAINTED 
AND  ENGRAVED  IN  MEZZOTINT  BY  PIETER  VAN  BLEECK  IN  1747 
THE   LIBRARY,  WINDSOR  CASTLE  :  REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION 


A  VERY  RARE  MEZZOTINT  BY  M.  JACKSON  FROM  A  PAIN  MM. 
BY  JOHN   LEWIS  :  BY   PERMISSION,   WINDSOR  CASTLE  LIBRARY 


priety  of  deportment  that  no  male  actor  has  since 
equalled  her.  Her  chief  merit  consisted  in  a  repre- 
sentation of  females  of  high  rank  and  of  dignified 
elegance,  whose  graces  in  deportment,  as  well  as 
foibles,  she  understood  and  displayed  in  a  lively  and 
pleasing  manner.  The  fashionable  irregularities  and 
sprightly  coquetry  of  a  Millamant,  Lady  Townley, 
Lady  Betty  Modish,  and  Maria,  were  exhibited  by 
her  with  that  happy  ease  and  gaiety,  and  with  such 
powerful  attractions,  that  the  excesses  of  these 
characters  appeared  not  only  pardonable  but  agree- 
able; her  Pliant  in  Congreve's  Double  Dealer  was 
whimsical.  In  Mr.  Day,  in  The  Committee,  she  made 
no  scruple  to  disguise  her  beautiful  countenance; 
she  aimed  at  general  excellence,  and  with  this  view 
she  visited  Paris.  Colley  Cibber,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
was  her  humble  admirer — he  played  Fondlewise  to 
her  Letitia,  in  The  Old  Bachelor.  She  acted  Cordelia 
and  Ophelia  to  Garrick's  Lear  and  Hamlet;  her  com- 
pany was  sought  after  by  persons  of  the  first  rank 
and  character,  who  were  proud  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  charmed  with  her  conversation;  she  was  Presi- 
dent of  a  select  society  of  Beaux  Esprits,  called  "The 
Beefsteak  Club,"  and  was  the  only  woman  admitted. 
She  was  mistress  of  a  good  understanding  much  im- 
proved by  company  and  books.  She  died  1 760.  She 
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was  not  unlike  in  her  person  to  Miss  Farren,  the 
present  amiable  and  accomplished  Countess  of 
Derby.' 

TO  MRS.  WOFFINGTON,  1740 

If  when  the  breast  Is  rent  with  pain, 

It  be  no  crime,  the  nymph  should  know  it; 

O  Woffington  accept  the  strain, 

Pity!  though  you'll  not  cure  the  poet. 

Should  you  reject  my  ardent  prayer, 
Yet  send  not  back  the  am'rous  paper; 

My  pangs  may  help  to  curl  your  hair, 
My  passion  fringe  the  glowing  taper. 

No  more  the  Theatre  I  seek, 

But  when  I'm  promised  there  to  find  you; 
All  Horton's  merits  now  grow  weak, 

And  Clive  remains  far,  far  behind  you. 

'Tis  thus  the  polished  pebble  plays, 
And  gains  awhile  some  vulgar  praises; 

But  soon  withdraws  its  feeble  rays, 
When  the  superior  diamond  blazes. 

Who  sees  you  shine  in  Wildair's  part, 
But  sudden  feels  his  bosom  panting? 

Your  very  sex  receive  the  dart, 

And  almost  think  there's  nothing  wanting. 


LOVELY  PEGGY 

A  NEW  SONG 
I 

Once  more  I'll  tune  my  vocal  shell, 
To  hills  and  dales  my  passion  tell, 
A  flame  which  time  can  never  quell, 

That  burns  for  lovely  Peggy. 
Ye  greater  bards  the  lyre  should  hit, 
For  say  what  subject  is  more  fit, 
Than  to  record  the  sparkling  wit, 

And  bloom  of  lovely  Peggy. 

II 

The  sun  first  rising  in  the  morn, 
That  paints  the  dew-bespangled  thorn, 
Does  not  so  much  the  day  adorn, 

As  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
And  when  in  Thetis  lap  of  rest, 
He  streaks  with  gold  the  ruddy  west, 
He's  not  so  beauteous  as  undress'd 

Appears  my  lovely  Peggy. 

Ill 

Were  she  array'd  in  rustic  weed, 
With  her  the  bleating  flocks  I'd  feed, 
And  pipe  upon  my  oaten  reed, 

To  please  my  lovely  Peggy. 
With  her  a  cottage  could  delight. 
All's  happy  when  she's  in  my  sight, 
But  when  she's  gone  it's  endless  night, 

All's  dark  without  my  Peggy. 
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IV 

The  zephyr's  air,  the  violet  blows, 
Or  breathes  upon  the  damask  rose. 
He  does  not  half  the  sweets  disclose, 

That  does  my  lovely  Peggy. 
I  stole  a  kiss  the  other  day, 
And,  trust  me,  nought  but  truth  I  say, 
The  fragrant  breath  of  blooming  May, 

Was  not  so  sweet  as  Peggy. 

V 

While  bees  from  flow'r  to  flow'r  shall  rove, 
And  linnets  warble  through  the  grove, 
Or  stately  swans  the  waters  love, 

So  long  shall  I  love  Peggy. 
And  when  death  with  his  pointed  dart, 
Shall  strike  the  blow  that  rives  my  heart, 
My  words  shall  be  when  I  depart, 

'Adieu,  my  lovely  Peggy!' 


(Later  on  his  ardour  seems  to  have  cooled, 
as  the  next  Ode  shows. — J.H.W.) 

TO  MRS.  WOFFINGTON 

(written  in  July  1744) 
In  imitation  of 
Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam. 

Hor.  Lib.  2  Od.  8. 

If  heav'n  upon  thy  perjur'd  head, 
Had  the  least  mark  of  vengeance  shed, 

For  ail  thy  hate  to  truth; 
Had  ev'n  diminished  any  grace, 
Lit  up  one  pimple  in  thy  face, 

Or  rotted  but  one  tooth, 

I  would  believe  it's  pow'rs;  but  you 
More  fair,  as  still  more  faithless  grow, 

Charms  flow  from  perjuries; 
The  more  you  cheat,  we  trust  the  more, 
Each  jilting  tear's  a  fruitful  show'r, 
That  makes  fresh  beauties  rise. 

By  Venus,  Cupid,  ev'ry  pow'r, 
To  love  propitious  you're  forswore, 

Regardless  of  their  wrath; 
By  tricks  and  cheats,  and  lies  you  live, 
By  breach  of  word  and  honour  thrive, 
Like  my  good  Lord  of  Bath. 

But  at  each  broken  oath  and  vow, 
Indulgent  Venus  smiles  you  know, 

Who  have  so  often  tried  her; 
And  Cupid  can't  be  angry  sure, 
While  thus  new  vot'ries  you  procure, 
And  stretch  his  empire  wider. 

See  all  our  youth  confess  thy  pow'r, 
They  but  behold  thee  and  adore, 

And  press  to  drag  thy  chain; 
And  tho'  we  swear,  and  brag  we're  free, 
Repentant  Darnley  longs  like  me, 
To  be  thy  slave  again. 

That    beauteous    face,    those  heavenly 
charms, 

The  cautious  mother's  breast  alarms, 

For  her  young  darling  son; 
And  each  penurious  father  fears, 
Lest  their  unthinking  am'rous  heirs, 
Should  gaze  and  be  undone.* 

In  The  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams  (Earl  of  Ilchester 
and  Mrs.  Langford  Brooke),  the 
following  notes  appear  ( 1 744) : 

'We  really  knew  nothing  of  their 
liaison,  until  it  was  practically  at  an 
end.  Late  in  May  Lord  Lincoln  left  a 
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*  The  above  seems  to  end  the  bard's  lyric 
friendship  with  Peg.— J.H.W. 
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note  at  Hanbury  Williams's  door,  with  a  message  from  his 
uncle,  Henry  Pelham,  to  inform  him  that  the  King  had 
been  pleased  to  name  him  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  He  added 
to  his  congratulations,  "The  King  insists  upon  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton's  being  knighted  this  very  evening!"  By  then,  how- 
ever, their  love  was  already  cooling;  and  the  affair  must 
have  ended  soon  afterwards,  for,  on  June  26th,  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Charles,  "I  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton,  but  enquired,  and  hear  she  lives  at  Teddington.  Rigby 
will  have  told  you  that  Lord  Darnley  is  on  the  tapis  again."  ' 

On  August  1 6th,  1744,  Charles  wrote  from  Cold- 
brook  : 

'I  recover  strength  slowly,  and  look  pale  and  mighty 
fair.  I  believe  if  Mrs.  Woffington  saw  me  she  would  venture 
from  Darnley  for  half-an-hour's  conversation.  I  am  glad  the 
man  has  got  his  mare  again.  She  is  so  handsome  that  any- 
body must  like  her,  and  he  is  so  rich  that  any  woman  must 
like  him.  I  am  forced  to  be  content  with  her  picture,  which 
I  have  hung  up  in  my  room  in  the  wood,  which  is  very  like 
her  and  very  handsome.  I  sit  and  look  at  that  and  my  paper 
in  turns;  and  I  believe  pleasant  subjects  to  look  at  inspire 
very  well.' 

The  above  letter  to  Henry  Fox  was  answered  as 
follows  by  the  lat- 
ter: 


'I  did  not  know  Lord  Darnley  had  got  Mrs.  Woihngton  again. 
It  surprises  me;  for  'tis  hard  to  think  he  gives  her  more  money,  and 
much  harder  to  imagine  any  other  reason  for  her  leaving  you.  But  I 
can't  bear  you  should  care  about  it,  as  I  see  you  do.' 

This  was  the  end.  Clearly  no  hearts  were  broken.  Their 
love  passages  seem  to  have  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a  passing 
fancy  than  of  a  great  passion,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed. Hanbury  Williams  was  sad  and  dejected,  no  doubt, 
and  felt  piqued  at  b  ung  thus  unceremoniously  cast  aside.  But 
his  gift  of  putting  aside  his  cares  came  to  the  rescue,  and  within 
a  few  months  he  was  himself  again. 

Woffington  was  frail  like  many  of  her  compeers.  Her  in- 
constancy cannot  have  come  to  him  as  a  surprise;  nor  can 
he  have  placed  her  on  any  lofty  pedestal.  Enslaved  by  her 
many  charms,  he  had  tried  'writing  tenderly'  for  a  while. 
Yet  he  always  rated  his  political  satires  in  a  class  above  his 
flights  into  the  realms  of  sentiment;  and  many  a  good  judge 
agreed  with  him.  He  wrote  in  1 746 : 

'To  heights  like  these  your  Muse  should  fly, 
To  others  leave  the  middle  sky, 
Whose  wings  are  weak  and  flabby; 
Leave  these  to  some  young  Foppington, 
Who  takes  your  leavings,  Woffington, 
And  tunes  his  odes  to  Peggy.' 
(Ode  to  the  Author  of  The  Conquered  Duchess.) 

Charles  and  Peg  Woffington  can  have  met  but  seldom  in 
days  to  come,  for  the  former  was  constantly  abroad.  Yet  he 
always  retained  a  soft  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  wayward 

{Continued  on  page  266) 
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THE   RIDDLES   OF  THE  QUEEN 

OF  SHEBA 

IN  SWISS  AND  ALSATIAN  TAPESTRIES 

By  DR.  BETTY  KURTH 


THERE  are  several  biblical  and  literary 
subjects,  which  are  to  be  found,  par- 
ticularly in  textiles,  in  tapestries  and 
embroideries,  and  which  can  rarely  be  seen 
in  frescoes,  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art. 
Such  subjects  are  for  example  The  Cunning  of 
Women,  pictured  in  many  highly  artistic  tex- 
tile works  and  The  Story  of  Esther,  especially 
favoured  by  tapestry- weavers.  Another  sub- 
ject which  appears  almost  exclusively  in 
tapestries  is  The  Riddles  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
I  have  succeeded  in  finding  up  to  the  present 
six  tapestries  of  different  date,  illustrating 
this  subject,  all  of  Upper-Rhenish  origin. 

The  earliest  piece,  a  hanging  of  great  ar- 
tistic value,  formerly  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 


No.  I. — TAPESTRY  ILLUSTRATING  THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  :  UPPER  RHENISH  :  LAST 
QUARTER  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  HINCKLE  SMITH  COLLECTION  :  PHILADELPHIA,  U.S.A. 


collection/now  owned  by  Mr.  Hinckle  Smith, 
Philadelphia,  was  to  be  seen  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  London 
in  1906  (No.  i).*  This  small  but  very  beauti- 
ful tapestry  belongs  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Its  style,  influenced  by 
the  etchings  of  the  Master  E.S.,  is  closely  re- 
lated to  other  cognate  works  of  the  Upper- 
Rhine.  I 

The  picture  shows  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
testing  King  Solomon's  wisdom.  She  holds  in 
her  hand  two  flowers,  one  of  which  is  real, 
the  other  artificial.  In  the  foreground  and  in 
front  of  her  are  two  children,  gathering  apples, 
one  a  girl,  one  a  boy,  both  wearing  shirts. 
The  youthful  king,  seated  on  a  canopied 

throne,  splendidly 
lined  with  brocade,  has 
to  answer  two  ques- 
tions and  to  tell  which 
is  the  real  flower  and 
which  the  girl.  The 
Gothic  scrolls  bear 
legends,  explaining  the 
subject.  The  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Queen  reads : 

'Bescheyd mich,  kunig, 
oh  blumen  und  kind, 
Glich  an  art  oder 

unglich  sind.' 
(Tell   me  king, 

*  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition.  London.  1906.  pi. 
LXVIII,  p.  189.  No.  11; 
Betty  Kurth.  Die  Deutschen 
Bildteppiche  des  Mittelalters, 
Wien,  1926,  vol.  I.  p.  133; 
vol  II,  pi.  153. 
t  R.  F.  Burckhardt.  GewirkU 
Bildteppiche  des  XV.  und  XVI. 
Jahrhunderts  im  Historischen 
Museum  zu  Basel,  Leipzig.  1923, 
p.  49;  Betty  Kurth,  op.  cit. 
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whether  the  flowers 
and  the  children  are 
of  the  same  kind  or 
different.) 

The  King's  inscrip- 
tion reads: 

' Die  bine  ein  guote 

blum  nit  spart, 
das  Knuwen  zoigt 

dir  wiplich  art.' 

(The  bee  prefers  a 
real  flower.  The  kneel- 
ing shows  the  female 
kind.) 

Several  other  ver- 
sions of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  tapestries  have 
been  found.  One  of 
them,  dated  1506,  the 
present  whereabouts 
of  which  is  not  known, 
was  described  by  Carl 
Becker,*  who  hap- 
pened to  see  it  in  a  col- 
lection in  Amsterdam. 

Another  piece  of  Upper-Rhenish  origin  with 
the  same  representation,  dated  1561,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Historic 
Museum  of  Basle  (No. 
ii) .  f  A  fourth  one  from 
1566,  formerly  at  the 
church  of  Kirschk&u, 
is  now  in  the  collection 
of  the  prince  of  Reuss 
at  the  castle  in  Schleiz 
(No.  iii).+  The  place 
of  origin  of  this  work 

*  £eitschrift fur  deutsches  Alter- 
lum,  vol.  XXIII,  1879,  p.  48. 
t  R.  F.  Burckhardt,  Gewirkte 
Bildteppiche  des  XV.  und  XVI. 
J '  ahrhunderts  im  Historischen 
Museum  zu  Basel,  Leipzig, 
1923,  p.  49;  Kunstchronik, 
191 5;  Miinchner  Jahrbuch  fur 
bildende  Kunst.,  1915,  p.  246. 
X  Betty  Kurth,  Die  Deutschen 
Bildteppiche  im  Mittelalter, 
Wien,  1926.  vol.  I,  p.  134. 
5  One  coat-of-arms  is  of  the 
family  Botzheim  of  Schlett- 
stadt  (Kindler  von  Knob- 
loch,  Oberbadisches  Geschlechter- 
t;u<h,  vol.  I,  pp.  145,  148-9). 


No.  II.— TAPESTRY,  THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA,  1561  :   HISTORIC  MUSEUM  OE  BASLE 


can  with  certainty  be  said  to  be  Alsace,  thanks 
to  the  coat-of-arms  woven  on  it.§ 


No.  III. — TAPESTRY,  THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  :  COLL.W  OE  THE  PRINCE  OE  REUSS 
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No.  IV.— AN  EXAMPLE  FORMERLY  IN  THE  NEMECS  COLLECTION,  MUNICH  :  D.  1544  :  MUCH  RESTORED 


Several  years  ago  I  saw  in  the  Nemecs  col- 
lection in  Munich  a  further  much  restored 
piece  with  the  date  1544,  of  which  the  com- 
position bears  great  resemblance  to  the 
tapestry  in  Basle  (No.  iv).* 

All  those  versions  belonging  to  the  Six- 
teenth Century  show  the  same  inscriptions  f 
and  a  similar  composition,  enriched  on  the 
later  works  by  details  of  the  landscape  and  by 
persons  of  smaller  consequence,  companions 
of  the  Queen  and  attendants  of  the  King. 
The  costumes  are  altered  to  accord  with  the 
fashions  of  the  time. 

A  most  interesting  example  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  has  recently  come  to  light  in 
America. 

This  tapestry  (No.  v),  the  property  of 
Messrs.  French  &  Co.  in  New  York,  is  2  ft. 
wide  and  1  ft.  9  in.  high.  It  is  dated  161 1,  a 
date  confirmed  by  the  style  as  well  as  by  the 
fashions,  though  the  numeral  6  has  through 

*  The  piece  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
Pringsheim  in  Munich. 

f  Only  one  verse  is  changed  in  the  later  versions  according 
to  the  representations.  Instead  of  'Das  Knuwen  zoigt  dir 
wiplich  art,'  there  is  the  verse:  'Dises  kindt  zeigtansin  wiplich 
art.' 


a  misunderstanding 
been  changed  during 
some  repair-work  into 
5.  This  tapestry  too 
shows  the  King,  seated 
on  a  richly  adorned 
throne,  clothed  in 
brocade.  The  Queen, 
whose  sumptuous  at- 
tire bears  all  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century, 
holds  two  lilies  in  her 
right  hand.  A  simpler 
dressed  companion 
appears  behind  her.  In 
the  foreground  are 
the  two  children, 
gathering  apples,  the 
girl  putting  the  apples 
in  the  lap  of  her  frock, 
the  boy  holding  them 
in  his  hand.  In  the 
background  under  the 
apple-tree  is  to  be  seen 
a  beehive  with  the  bees  flying  away.  The  text 
of  the  inscriptions  is  different  from  the  others. 
The  Queen's  inscription  reads: 

''Rat  us  kiinsten  fry, 

weles  der  rdcht  blum  knabli  oder  weibli  sy.' 

The  inscription  of  the  King  reads: 

'Das  wil  ich  wol  raten  eben 
Die  natur  wird  miers  gdben.'' 

This  work  also  shows  the  closest  stylistic 
connexion  with  other  tapestries,  which  can 
be  located  beyond  all  doubt  upon  the  Upper- 
Rhine,  as  proved  by  the  coats-of-arms  of  pro- 
minent Upper-Rhenish  families,  woven  on 
them.  Composition  and  drawing  as  well  as 
the  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  and  the  tech- 
nical peculiarities  of  the  weaving  correspond 
with  the  style  of  other  examples  of  this  latest 
period  of  Upper-Rhenish  tapestry-weaving. 

In  another  piece,  which  I  saw  at  Arnold 
Seligmann's  (No.  vi)  in  Paris  some  years  ago, 
the  weaver  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  subject.  The  composition  is 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  two  children  have 
been  omitted,  and  words  and  sense  of  the  in- 
scriptions have  been  altered.  In  this  instance 
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the  King's  scroll  reads: 
tein  werdi  ?  gilg  wiplicher 

stdme  ? ' 
('The  lily  is   of  female 
'  line'  (?)  ) 

The  scroll  of  the  Queen 
reads : 

'die  tuget  ziert  melichen  nam.'' 
('The  virtue  adorns  the 
name  of  a  man.') 

I  cannot  give  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of 
these  inscriptions.  They 
seem  to  refer  to  some  vari- 
ation of  the  riddle  asking 
for  a  distinction  of  the 
sexes.  This  hitherto  un- 
known tapestry  is  a  work 
dating  from  the  mid-Six- 
teenth Century  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  Swiss  origin, 
as  borne  out  by  style,  dia- 
lect and  technique. 

The  riddles  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  as  illustrated  on 
the  tapestries  in  question,  are  only  and  solely 
known  from  these  tapestry-pictures  and  ex- 
plained purely  by  their  inscriptions.  Noliterary 
source  of  any  kind  what- 
soeverhas been  discovered 
till  now.  The  riddle  of  the 
distinction  of  the  sexes, 
that  appears  repeatedly  in 
Jewish  and  Arabic  works 
and  oriental  fairy  tales,* 
is  here  combined  with  the 
flower-riddle,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  once  in 


*  Gustav  Rosch,  Die  Konigin  von 
Saba  als  Konigin  Bilquis.  Jahrbiicher 
der  prolestantischen  Theologie,  6  Jg., 
1880,  pp.  524  ff. ;  M.  Griinbaum, 
Neue  Beitrdge  zur  semitischen  Sagen- 
kunde,  Leiden,  1893,  pp.  214  ff., 
220  ff. 

f  Wilh.  Hertz,  Die  Rdtsel  der  Koni- 
gin ion  Saba.  Abhandlungen  hgg.  v. 
Friedrich  von  der  Leyen,  Stuttgart 
und  Berlin,  1905,  p.  413;  Fried- 
rich  von  der  Leyen,  Zu  c^en  Rdtseln 
der  Konigin  von  Saba.  Beilage  zur 
Allgemeinen  fitting,  Miinchen, 
1907,  No.  175. 
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literature,  and  that  in  a  play  by  Galderon  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century.  f  Dating  from  the 
same  period  is  the  only  painted  representation 


No.  VI. — A  XVI-CENTURY  SWISS  EXAMPLE  FORMERLY  BELONGING  TO  ARNOLD  SELIGMANN.  PARTS 

(Concluded  on  page  266) 
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SOME  TWELFTH-CENTURY  ANIMAL 
CARVINGS  AND  THEIR  SOURCES  IN 

THE  BESTIARIES 

By  THE  REV.   A.  H.  COLLINS 


The  illustrations  were  the  chief  reasons  for 
their  popularity.  They  are  sometimes  exqui- 
sitely, often  very  naively,  drawn,  but  neither 
they  nor  the  associated  text  have  any  scientific 
value.  The  short  chapters  deal  with  non- 
existent as  well  as  with  known  animals  or 
birds,  but  the  stories  of  the  latter  are  almost 
equally  fanciful. 

The  Bestiary  chapters  abound  in  Biblical 
references.  Frequently  amusing  instances  of 
bad  etymology  are  given.  The  habits  of  the 
Creature  are  described,  and  then  the  moral  or 
spiritual  lessons  which  those  habits  can  be 
made  to  convey  to  the  Christian. 

Although  the  animals  on  Norman  door- 
ways point  to  the  same  religious  values  as 
those  in  the  Bestiaries,  they  are  much  more 
difficult  to  recognize.  There  is  necessarily  a 
simplification  in  treatment.  The  carvings  do 
not  follow  any  scale.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
know  for  instance  whether  we  are  looking  at  a 
traditional  dragon,  or  at  some  tiny  reptile 


ttffhc 


FOX  CARVING  FROM  THE  SOUTH  DOOR  AT  ALNE,  YORKSHIRE 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  richer  Norman  doorways  of  our 
country  is  the  abundance  of  animal 
carvings.  Of  these  a  great  many  represent  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  or  are  drawn  from 
ancient  fables ;  some  call  to  mind 
sacred  symbols  or  stories  in  the 
Bible;  but  a  large  residuum  can 
only  find  their  explanation  in  the 
pages  of  mediaeval  Bestiaries. 
Though  the  Bestiaries  are  drawn 
from  many  classical  and  post- 
classical  sources,  their  origin  can 
be  traced  to  a  smaller  work  called 
the  Physiologus,  which  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Alexandria  by  a 
Greek  monk,  c.  a.d.  400.  As  the 
popularity  of  the  book  spread, 
more  and  more  material  was 
added.  The  earliest  Bestiaries 
treated  of  less  than  forty  animals, 
but  some  of  the  Twelfth  Century 
in  our  country  treated  of  more 
than  a  hundred. 


tiMOicoutingio 
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FOX  FEIGNING  DEATH  :  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  61   AT  S.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE.  OXFORD 
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PANTHER  AND  TWO-HEADED  DRAGON  :  FROM  NEWTON- IN-CLEVELAND,  YORKSHIRE 


Eagle,  the  Galadrius,  and  the 
Hyena  as  specimens.  Three  at 
least  of  these  are  performing  the 
actions  which  are  associated  with 
them  in  the  Bestiaries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wild  goat  feeding, 
the  lion  and  the  dragon  have  no 
titles  to  be  seen.  As  we  should  ex- 
pect, the  more  domestic  or  acces- 


which  is  a  few  inches  long. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing on  the  South  doorway  at  Alne, 
Yorkshire,  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  between  the  Bestiaries  and 
the  usual  architectural  examples. 
For  at  Alne  some  of  the  subjects 
have  their  titles  on  the  face  of  the 
little  ornamental  arches  which 
enclose  them.  From  them  we  have 
chosen  the  Fox,  the  Panther,  the 


PANTHER,  EAGLE  AND  HYENA  :  ALNE,  YORKS 
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PARDUS  :  FROM  MANUSCRIPT  NO.  22  :  IN  THE  WESTMINSTER  CHAPTER  LIBRARY 

sible  the  animal  is,  the  more  clearly  and  consistently  is  it 
depicted.  But  representations  of  little-known  creatures 
vary  in  a  most  puzzling  manner.  As  a  rule,  the  mythical 
animals  such  as  the  siren,  the  centaur,  the  griffin,  or  the 
mantichora  are  easily  recognized  from  their  traditional 
characteristics. 

With  the  help  of  a  study  of  Bestiaries,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  carvings  at  Alne,  we  have  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  will  frequently 
guide  us  rightly  else- 
where. On  the  left  hand 
of  the  outer  order  at  Alne 
the  fox  is  the  first  animal 
carved.  He  is  lying  on  his 
back,  with  open  mouth, 
and  brush  half  extended. 
A  fowl  is  bending  over 
his  body  on  the  left,  and 
another  appears  to  be 
pecking  his  lips. 

The  Bestiaries  say  that 
vulpis  =  Volupes,  nim- 

11        ff      .    rpi       r        •     j  PARD,  GRIFFIN,  ANGUS  DEI,  ETC.,  AMONG 

Die  OI  loot.  1  ne  IOX  IS  Cie-       other  beasts  at  dalmeny,  Scotland 
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EAGLE  AND  YOUNG  :  IN  SLOANE  MS.  NO.  3544  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 


SAMSON  SLAYING  LION,  CALADRIUS  &C.  :  S.  MARGARET'S,  YORK 


ceitful  and  tricky,  ready  to  run  in  tortuous  curves.  When  he  is  hungry  he  feigns  to  be  dead. 
First  he  covers  himself  with  red  earth  in  order  to  look  bloody  and  tempting;  he  lets  his  tongue 
hang  out,  and  holds  his  breath.  Soon  the  birds  come  to  investigate,  and  are  swiftly  caught. 
Sometimes  a  man  will  be  deceived,  and  throw  the  body  into  his  cart  as  he  drives  on  his  way. 
The  fox  speedily  devours  his  provisions,  jumps  out  and  makes  off.  The  fox  is  the  Devil  who 
pretends  to  be  dead,  until  he  gets  those  who  live  according  to  the  flesh  into  his  power.  We  can- 
not see  at  Alne,  a  delightful  feature  of  the  MS.,  the  little 
foxes  below  the  body  which  are  looking  out  of  holes  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  meal. 

The  panther  of  the  Bestiaries  is  a  parti-coloured  female 
animal  very  gentle  in  disposition.  Only  the  dragon  is  her 
enemy.  When  sated  with  food  the  panther  sleeps  in  her  den 
for  three  days,  and  then  awakes  with  a  roar.  A  pleasant 
smell  as  of  all  spices  issues  from  her  mouth.  Animals  are 
attracted  by  her  in  crowds,  but  the  dragon  retreats  into  its 
lair.  The  panther  represents  Jesus  Christ  in  His  gentleness 
and  attractiveness.  After  three  days  in  the  grave,  He 
awakes  out  of  sleep,  and  attracts  men  to  Him  by  His 
sweetness.  But  the  Devil  flees  dismayed.  In  the  MS.  given, 
we  can  see  five  animals  mostly  horned  which  are  attracted 
to  the  panther,  while  the  dragon  is  looking  rather  sickly 
below.  At  Newton-in-Cleveland  the  dragon  is  shown  half 
coiled  with  a  head  at  each  end.  The  panther  has  an  open 


CALADR1US  AND   WILD  GOAT  :  ALNE,  YORKS 
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mouth,  and  a  much  more  bushy 
tail  than  at  Alne. 

The  panther's  mate  is  the  pard , 
of  different  temperament  and 
not  half  so  interesting.  He  is 
often  shown  in  profile,  and  passant 
gardant  with  tongue  outstretched 
because  he  is  bloodthirsty.  The 
tail,  which  is  like  a  lion's,  is  re- 
turned over  his  body.  In  MSS. 
he  is  frequently  represented  as 
chasing  or  seizing  an  animal.  It 
may  be,  as  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce 
thinks,  that  pardus  is  the  heraldic 
leopard.  Close  by  him  at  Dal- 
meny  we  have  a  fine  griffin,  and 
a  rabbit  or  hare  escaping  from  a 
beast  of  prey.  At  the  bottom  of 
one  of  the  orders  is  an  Agnus 


aulofaiio&tf oWmiofuto.  cfe  tn doalif .  Calatkui  s: 1 
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THE  CALADRIUS  FORETELLING  RECOVERY  :  H ARLEIAX  MS.  4751  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
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HYENA  DEVOURING  CORPSE  :  FROM  HARLEI AN  MS.  4751  :  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

Dei.  The  carving  of  the  label  of  the  doorway  shows 
Viking  influence. 

Our  picture  of  the  hyena  gives  an  unattractive  beast 
with  long  ears,  hog  mane  and  a  bushy  tail  dragging  the 
body  of  a  woman  from  her  sepulchre.  The  Bestiaries 
say  that  the  animal  has  a  continuous  neck  and  back- 
bone, so  that  his  head  cannot  separately  be  turned. 
He  haunts  sheepfolds,  and  imitates  the  human  voice, 
that  the  shepherds  may  be  deceived  and  come  out  to 
their  destruction.  There  is  no  Norman  carving  of  a 
hyena  robbing  graves,  but  there  is  a  late  mediaeval  ex- 


ample at  Hereford  in  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  cloisters.  At  Alne  the  hyena 
has  in  his  mouth  what  may  be  a  large 
bone,  carved  however  like  a  branch 
or  flower.  The  carving  on  the  tower 
at  Alton  in  Hampshire  is  very  similar, 
and  the  tail  is  equally  bushy.  So  we 
are  fairly  safe  in  our  attribution. 

The  eagle  at  Alne  has  his  title 
shortened  to  Ala  instead  of  Aquila. 
Many  tales  are  told  about  the  eagle. 
His  sight  is  so  keen  that  he  can  see 
the  fish  in  the  sea  far  below  him. 


HYENA  WITH  BONE,  AT  ALTON  CHURCH,  HAMPSHIRE 
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UNICORN'  W  ITH  HEAD  IN  VIRGIN'S  LAP  :  MS.  22,  IN  WESTMINSTER  CHAPTER  LIBRARY 


When  his  eyes  become  dim,  and  his  wings 
heavy,  he  flies  up  to  the  sun  to  scorch  himself 
and  then  is  rejuvenated  by  plunging  into 
water.  The  story  which  our  MS.  represents  is 
that  of  the  parent  eagle  forcing  his  young  to 
gaze  at  the  sun.  Two  eaglets  obey,  but  the 
third  which  fails  is  pulled  out  of  the  nest  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  coot  is  ready  to  mother  the  re- 


j  vatUA  aalarTsftiA  «\us  m4trato?A  <k.t$hn  dotau  o*dmc  roaitra  turibi  ttauf. 
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MANTN  MORA  STRIKING  DOWN  A  MAN  :  FROM  HARLEIAN  MS.  3244  :  BRIT.  MUSEUM 


jected  bird.  The  carving  on  the 
doorway  at Ribbsford,  Worcester- 
shire, may  represent  the  eagle  with 
three  young  ones.  One  is  held  in 
the  parent's  talons.  The  carving  is 
very  flat,  and  the  sun  isnot  shown. 

The  caladrius  in  a  decayed 
carving  at  Alne  is  perched  on  the 
body  of  a  sick  man  and  gazing  on 
his  face.  By  the  direction  of  the 
bird's  gaze,  he  prophesies  whether 
or  no  the  sick  are  to  recover.  If  the 
bird  turns  his  gaze  away,  the  omen 
is  most  unfavourable.  The  cala- 
drius, a  perfectly  white  bird,  is  a 
symbol  of  Jesus  Christ  without 
spot  or  stain,  who  came  to  save 
both  Jew  and  Gentile.  But  He  had 
to  turn  away  from  the  former.  The 
miniature  shows  the  bird  foretell- 
ing the  recovery  of  a  king,  who  is 
leaning  on  his  elbow  and  almost  turned  away. 
The  caladrius  is  found  in  the  courts  of  kings. 
The  subject  may  also  be  found  on  a  voussoir 
at  St.  Margaret's,  York. 

The  MS.  illustration  of  a  mantichora  shows 
a  fearful  and  spirited  beast  striking  down  a 
man.  The  name  is  akin  to  the  Persian  for  man- 
eater.  The  Bestiaries  say  that  the  mantichora 
is  a  native  of  India.  It  has  triple  rows  of  teeth 
fitting  alternately,  the  face  of  a 
man  with  blue-grey  eyes,  and  the 
body  of  a  lion,  except  that  it  is  the 
colour  of  blood.  Its  tail  has  a  scor- 
pion's sting,  and  its  voice  is  like 
reed  pipes.  It  is  very  fond  of 
human  flesh.  The  carving  at  Kil- 
peck,  Herefordshire,  gives  most  of 
the  details  correctly,  though  the 
man  is  absent,  and  the  tail  is  far 
too  bushy  for  a  scorpion's  sting. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  say 
that  we  have  no  certain  twelfth- 
century  carvings  of  a  wolf,  such  as 
we  can  see  on  the  stalls  at  Faver- 
sham,  Kent,  or  again  of  the  uni- 
corn. The  Faversham  carving 
shows  the  wolf  either  licking  his 
feet  to  make  him  tread  softly,  or 
biting  one  foot  if  it  has  made  a 
noise  by  treading  on  a  twig.  The 
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MAXTICHOKA  :  BEAST  FOND  OF  HUMAN  FLESH  :  HEREFORDSHIRE 


unicorn  is  more  interesting  still. 
In  the  Bestiaries  he  has  the  body 
of  a  horse,  but  an  elephant's  feet, 
a  stag's  tail  and  a  long  sharp 
horn.  A  unicorn  could  be  cap- 
tured by  stratagem  alone.  A 
chaste  virgin,  decked  with  beauti- 
ful ornaments,  is  put  in  a  solitary 
place  in  the  forest  which  the 
animal  frequents,  and  when  the 
unicorn  sees  her  he  lays  his  head 
in  her  lap  and  goes  to  sleep.  The 
huntsmen  then  carry  the  captive 
to  the  king's  palace,  and  receive 
much  treasure.  The  unicorn  is 
said  to  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
who  raised  up  a  horn  of  salva- 
tion for  His  people.  The  mighty 
men  of  the  world  sought  to  lay 
hold  of  Him,  but  it  was  through 
the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  that  He 
became  Man. 


PANTHER  :  FROM  HAKLEIAN  MS.  4751  :  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

A  number  of  other  comparisons  of  Bestiary 
subjects  with  Norman  details  could  be  made, 
but  enough  has  been  shown  to  prove  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  animal  carvings  of 
the  period.  Many  other  animals  carved  are 
certainly  derived  from  sources  other  than  the 
Bestiaries,  but  the  possibility  of  finding  paral- 
lels makes  a  most  interesting  study. 

For  the  photographs  of  the  MS.  miniatures, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  friend,  Mr.  G.  C. 
Druce,  and  to  the  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute for  the  loan  of  the  block  of  Mr.  Druce's 
photograph  of  the  caladrius  drawing.  Such 
help,  so  freely  given,  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
receive  and  acknowledge. 


WOLF  :  A  TWELFTH-CENTURY  WOOD  CARVING  :  FROM  A  STALL  AT  FAVERSHAM,  KENT 
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OLD    CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

By    F.    GORDON  ROE 


WHEN  you  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
could  Dickens  have  'invented'  the 
Old  English  Christmas?  Every  now 
and  again,  the  suggestion  crops  up;  but,  ser- 
iously speaking,  how  could  he?  Or,  for  that 
matter,  Washington  Irving,  whose  Old  Christ- 
mas appeared  in  The  Sketch  Book  when  Boz 
was  a  boy? 

Yet  on  Dickens  and  Washington  Irving 
depends  much  of  our  view  of  the  Old  English 
Christmas.   Between   them,   they  distilled 


No.  I. — WA  ITS  :  BY  ROBERT  SEYMOUR  :  THE  SETTING  IS  IN  OLD 
SEVEN  DIALS  :  T.   K.  HERVEY'S  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  (1837) 


something  potent  from  a  vast  cloud  of  'atmo- 
sphere.' As  are  the  Waverley  Novels  to  historical 
fact,  so  is  our  Christmas  to  folklore. 

And  much  of  it  comes  from  A  Christmas 
Carol,  Dickens'  first  Christmas  Book. 

Not,  mark  you!  the  first  of  all  Christmas 
books.  Of  Holy  Writ  there  is  no  need  to  speak, 
and  much  else  must  be  left  in  abeyance. 
English  printing  alone  yields  too  much  for 
my  purpose.  So  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Christ- 
mas carolles  (1521)  can  metaphorically  re- 
main on  the  shelf  with  Kele's  Christmas  car- 
olles newely  Imprynted  (ca.  1542-46).  And,  as 
touching  the  Theatre — charades  don't  count! 
— one  item  is  all  I  have  room  for :  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Christmas  his  Masque,  presented  at 
Court  in  16 16. 

And  of  tracts :  what  of  one  published  in 
1647,  when  jollity  was  certainly  needed? 
Penned  by  a  certain  T.H.,  it  was  cheerily 
entitled  A  Ha!  Christmas.  This  Book  of  Christ- 
mas is  a  sound  and  good  Perswasion  for  Gentlemen, 
and  all  wealthy  men  to  keepe  a  good  Christmas. 
The  which  lucky  dip  we  may  follow  with 
another,  signed  'P.B.,  Doctor  of  Divinity  and 
Midwifry.'  From  which  you  may  guess  that 
this  satire,  published  in  1728,  was  somewhat 
indecent.  Its  title,  however,  is  appealing:  The 
Exaltation  of  Christmas  Pye.  As  it  was  Delivered 
in  a  Preachment  in  Lime-Street,  on  these  Words, 
And  they  did  eat  their  Plumb  Pyes  and  rejoiced 
exceedingly. 

Such  works  as  that  are  forgotten.  One, 
with  more  power  of  survival,  passed  through 
various  editions  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
before  Tuer  revived  it  in  1883.  This  was 
Round  about  our  Coal  Fire;  or,.  Christmas  Enter- 
tainments, with  'Abundance  of  Fiddle-Faddle- 
Stuff;  such  as  Stories  of  Fairies,  Ghosts, 
Hobgoblins,  Witches,  Bull-beggars,  Raw- 
heads  and  Bloody-bones  .  .  .  Very  proper  to 
be  read  in  all  Families.'  (I  quote  from  the 
earliest  edition  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  Library,  where  it  is  assigned  to 
'[1730?]'.)  The  which  entertaining  confec- 
tion in  some  sense  anticipates  Washington 
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No.  II.— STORY  TELLTNG:  BY  ROBERT  SEYMOUR :  FROM  T.  K.  HERVEY'S  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  (1837 


Irving  and  Thomas  K.  Hervey.  And  in  1812 
— the  year  of  Dickens'  birth — there  appeared 
a  new  edition  of  a  versified  work  called  Mince 
Pies  for  Christmas,  and  for  all  merry  seasons:  con- 
sisting of  riddles,  charades,  rebuses,  'By  an  Old 
Friend'  (Preface  dated  Dec.  25,  1804).  If 
this  be  forgotten,  George  Cruikshank's  Comic 
Almanack  (commencing  with  the  issue  for 
1835)  is  certainly  not.  But  to  discuss  epheme- 
rides  of  that  sort  would  again  unduly  prolong 
this  survey. 

Place,  instead,  for  The  Book  of  Christmas,  by 
Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  whose  preface  is 
much  to  our  purpose.  'Amongst  the  number 
of  elegant  publications  which  issue  from  the 
press,  at  this  festival  season  of  the  year, — and 
are  prepared  for  the  express  amusement  of 
this  particular  season, — it  is  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  no  one  of  them  should  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate  the  festival  itself 
Now  that  seems  a  tall  statement,  though  we 
can  agree  that  not  all  Christmas  books  have 
a  right  Christmassy  flavour.  Hervey's  was  a 
praiseworthy  effort  to  collect  the  Season's 
customs  and  lore,  while  Robert  Seymour's 
illustrations  for  it  were  strictly  in  keeping. 
They  are  here  represented  by  a  couple  in 
Seymour's  farcical  vein.  In  Waits  (No.  i)  we 
are  given  a  wintry  glimpse  of  old  Seven 
Dials;  in  Story  Telling  (No.  ii),  a  ghostly 
recital  in  surroundings  of  the  gloomiest 
Twickenham  Gothick.  It  is  sad  that  so  jolly  a 


book  had  an  ill-omened 
start.  Seymour  made 
his  designs  for  it  in 
1835;  the  engraved 
title-page  is  dated  1 836, 
the  printed  title-page 
1837,  when  the  book 
actually  appeared.  But 
on  April  20th,  1836, 
Seymour — a  disap- 
pointed man — had  fal- 
len by  his  own  hand, 
thus  robbing  Pickwick 
of  its  first  illustrator. 

Which  brings  us  at 
long  last  to  Dickens. 
And  the  point  about 
Dickens  is  not  that  he 
'invented'  the  Old 
English  Christmas,  not  that  he  wrote  the  'first' 
Christmas  book,  but  that  he  gave  us  the 
greatest  fiction  in  Yuletide  literature.  There 
were  earlier  tastes  of  his  skill  in  this  genre; 


No.  III.— MARLEY'S  GHOST  :  BY  JOHN  LEECH:  A  HAND  COLOURED 
IMPRESSION  FROM  DICKENS'  CHRISTMAS  (AROL  (1843)  :  BY 
COURTESY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  J.  SAWYER  Or  GRAFTON  STREET,  W 
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but  not  until  1843  did  Dickens  break  ground 
with  an  entire  book  on  the  subject.  That 
ghostly  little  work  was  the  Carol — first  (to  use 
Thackeray's  paraphrased  comment  )  of  Dick- 
ens' 'chorals  for  Christmas  in  prose.'  Its  plates, 
by  John  Leech,  are  extremely  well  known; 
yet  to  omit  'Marley's  Ghost'  from  our  illus- 
trations would  be  like  producing  Hamlet  with- 
out the  'perturbed  spirit."  The  hand-coloured 
impression  of  the  plate  seen  in  Xo.  iii  is  taken 
from  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Carol,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Sawyer. 

Nowadays,  the  Christmas  market  is  a 
drawn-out  affair;  but  the  Carol  appeared  just 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  Feast,  and  from  that 
moment  Scrooge  ranked  second  only  to  St. 
Nicholas  himself.  It  was  the  widespread 
misery  of  the  "hungry  forties'  that  gave 
Dickens  his  chance  to  reanimate  the  Christ- 
mas tradition  with  such  inspiration. 


No.  IV. — ENGRAVED  TITLE-PAGE  (HAND  COLOURED)  :  BY  WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY:  FROM  HIS  MRS.  PERKINS'S  BALL.  1S4- 
REPRODUCED   FROM   AN    EXAMPLE    IN   THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM 


No.  V. — Pl'GXACITY  AXD  PLSEYISM  :  BY  E.  HULL  :  FROM  PIERS 
SH ALTON'S '  COMPLIMENTS  OF  THE  SEASOS,  PUBLISHED 

Surely  a  spirit  was  stirring  in  1843.  That 
year,  too,  saw,  among  other  things,  the 
original  Christmas  card,  designed  by  J.  C. 
Horsley  for  Sir  Henry  Cole,  first  Director  of 
the  old  South  Kensington  Museum.  Nobody 
guessed  whither  that  whimsy  would  lead. 
But  not  even  Dickens  himself  could  better 
the  Carol.  He  followed  it  up,  less  happily, 
with  The  Chimes  in  1844,  The  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth  (1845),  The  Battle  of  Life  (1846),  and, 
after  an  interval  due  to  work  upon  Dombey, 
with  The  Haunted  Man  in  1848.  Subsequently 
collected  as  the  Christmas  Books,  these  five 
little  volumes  were  originally  issued  in  red 
cloth,  attractively  gilt.  In  that  form  alone 
thev  passed  through  many  editions. 

Meanwhile,  Thackeray  had  commenced  a 
series  of  Christmas  works  in  glazed  boards. 
First,  in  the  gap  between  Dickens'  Battle  of 
Life  and  Haunted  Man,  came  No.  iv  Mrs. 
Perkins's  Ball  [n.d.,  but  1847];  followed  by 
Our  Street  (1848),  Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young 
Friends  (1849),  The  Kickleburys  on  the  Rhine 
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No.  VI.— 'THIS  IS  THE  PLACE  I  SPOKE  OF,  MY  LADY'  :  GEORGE 
CRUI KSHANK  :  FROM  MRS.  GORE'S  THE  SNOW  STORM  (1845) 

(1850),  and  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  (1855). 
With  these  is  usually  grouped  Rebecca  and 
Rowena  (1850),  though  not  necessarily  so  in 
collected  editions.  Li  my  way  of  thinking, 
these  (like  Dickens'  Christmas  opuscula)  are 
best  enjoyed  in  their  original  dress — quite 
apart  from  bibliographical  reasons;  though 
one  dare  not  forget  that  Thackeray's  Essay  on 
Thunder  and  Small  Beer  was  called  into  being 
for  the  Kicklebury' 's  second  edition.  That  re- 
monstrant Essay  is  the  Christmas-book- 
author's  Charter  of  Rights. 

Charming  though  most  of  them  are, 
Thackeray's  Christmas  Books — their  collective 
title — made  no  real  attempt  to  compete  with 
the  Yuletide  atmosphere  strongly  pervading 
nearly  all  of  Dickens'  series.  There  are 
Christmassy  allusions  and  one  pretty  carol; 
otherwise  they  would  suit  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  But  they  had  their  effect;  and  I 
fancy  that  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball  inspired  a  work 
by  'Piers  Shafton,'  otherwise  'Herbert  Tre- 


velyan,'  otherwise  Beck.  At  any  rate,  in  1849 
there  appeared  a  little  book  by  'Piers  Shaf- 
ton,' The  Compliments  of  the  Season;  or,  How  to 
give  an  Evening  Party,  illustrated  by  E.  Hull, 
T.  G.  Delamotte  and  Bellew.  (The  figure  of 
the  priest  in  Hull's  frontispiece  (No.  v)  is 
decidedly  Thackerayesque,  as  can  be  tested 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Major  Sugarplums 
plate  in  Vanity  Fair).  My  copy  of  the  Compli- 
ments seems  to  have  belonged  to  someone 
associated  with  its  production.  On  a  flyleaf 
has  been  pencilled:  '8  woodcuts  Warehous 
[sic]  3  coppers  cannot  be  found  but  are 
charged  to  Read  who  .  .  .'  There,  doubtless, 
the  stocktaker  was  interrupted. 

'Shafton'  is  little  read  nowadays  and  even 
Mrs.  Gore — 'Mrs.  Cruor,'  as  Thackeray 
called  her — no  longer  reaps  the  reward  of 
her  industry.  From  her  prolific  pen  came  The 
Snow  Storm   [1845],   a   Christmassy  piece; 


lomdon.  w:llouchby  &  c 


No.  VII. — ENGRAVED  TITLE-PAGE  (HAND-COLO I' RED)  :  BY  T.  H. 
NICHOLSON  :  FROM  'REDGAP'S'  THE  FACES  IN  THE  FIRE,  1850 
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CHRISTMAS  DAY  WITH  JACK  TRIPPLES. 

No.  VIII.— CHRISTMAS  DAY  WITH  JACK  TRIPPLES:  BY  PHIZ 
CHRISTIAN  LE  ROS'S  CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  SPENT 

and  The  Inundation;  or,  Pardon  and  Peace  [1847 
or  1848],  rather  casually  introducing  the 
Festival.  Both  carried  plates  by  George 
Cruikshank  (e.g.  No.  vi) ;  both  demand  to  be 
ranged  on  the  shelves  alongside  the  little  red 
volumes  by  Dickens.  That  is,  so  far  as  size 
and  format  are  concerned.  Dickens'  were  not 
the  only  red  and  gilt  books  to  appear  on  the 
market  at  Christmastide. 

Of  The  Snow  Storm,  the  Western  Times  wrote 
that  'The  plot  is  exceedingly  pure  .  .  .' 

Similar  in  format,  except  that  its  'cloth 
elegant'  was  green,  was  Mrs.  Gore's  Mew 
Tear's  Day,  A  Winter's  Tale  [1846],  repub- 
lished in  coloured  boards  as  The  Lost  Son; 
A  Winter's  Tale  [1854].  In  its  later  form,  it 
carried  one  plate  by  George  Cruikshank  as 
against  four  in  the  original  edition.  Among 
works  by  anonymous  authors  is  A  Christmas 


Log,  preface  dated  'December,  1846,'  and 
thus  contemporary  with  the  Battle  of  Life. 
Edward  Lloyd  published  the  Log:  the  Lloyd 
who  had  pirated  Dickens'  earlier  works.  But 
the  Log  is  no  piracy,  so  far  as  I  know;  nor  was 
Lloyd  a  defendant  in  Dickens'  action  over 
the  plagiarism  of  the  Carol  in  Parley's  Illum- 
inated Library  ( 1 844) . 

One  might,  perhaps,  mark  1850  with  the 
great  name  of  Browning,  whose  Christmas- Eve 
and  Easter-Day  originally  appeared  in  that 
year.  'The  vivid  humorous  sketch  of  the 
little  chapel  and  its  flock  is  like  a  bit  of 
Dickens  at  his  best,'  wrote  Arthur  Symons  in 
1886  of  the  Christmas- Eve.  But  something  less 
notable  is  more  to  my  purpose,  so  let  me 
recall  a  prose  work  which,  in  manner  and 
format,  is  clearly  a  'Dickens  School'  effort. 
This  is  The  Faces  in  the  Fire;  A  Story  for  the 
Season,  by  'Redgap.'  Undated,  it  was  issued 
[1850]  in  red  cloth,  gilt,  and  with  T.  H. 
Nicholson's  hand-coloured  plates  (No.  vii). 
Now  'Redgap'  was  George  Frederick  Pardon ; 
and  in  1856  the  book  was  reissued  under 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  same  style  binding 
and  with  the  same  plates.  The  text,  however, 
was  enlarged  with  additional  tales,  and  the 
text  decorations  were  amplified.  I  have  known 
this  second  edition  to  be  mistakenly  offered 
as  the  first.  The  full  title  of  the  later  recen- 
sion is  The  Faces  in  the  Fire;  The  Shadows  on 
the  Wall;  with  other  Tales  and  Sketches. 

And  now  let  me  speak  of  a  fascinating  little 
work,  in  a  red  and  gilt  dress,  by  the  Brothers 
Mayhew.  Their  Christmas  Fairy  Tale,  The 
Good  Genius  that  turned  everything  into  Gold,  had 
appeared  in  1847;  but  the  book  I  have  in 
mind  is  Acting  Charades  or  Deeds  not  Words,  A 
Christmas  Game  to  make  a  long  evening  short 
[1850;  another  edition,  1852].  Henry  George 
Hine  was  its  illustrator,  later  well  known  as  a 
landscape  painter  and  F.P.R.I.  His  frontis- 
piece and  engraved  title  are,  perhaps,  Thack- 
erayesque;  but  the  illustrative  joy  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  droll  little  'blackies,'  of  which  Hine 
did  many  in  his  earlier  days.  I  am  not  repro- 
ducing any  of  them  here,  as  a  characteristic, 
if  non-Christmassy,  'blackie'  by  Hine  was 
reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  December, 

1937,  P-  3H- 
The  Mayhews  state  that  Charades  en  action 

(Concluded  on  page  26/) 


GIRDLES,  SHOULDER-BELTS  AND 

SCARVES 


By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


E 


IVEN  the  seasoned  hunter  of  the  jetsam 
of  ancestral  wardrobes  must  count  it  a 
peculiarly  fortunate  day  when  he  is 
able,  through  luck  or  persistence,  and  the 
grace  of  his  bank-manager,  to  add  to  his  col- 
lection one  of  those  charmingly  quaint  and  ex- 
cessively rare  objects — an  Eliza- 
bethan or  a  Jacobean  sword-gir- 
dle with  its  hanger.  I  acquired  a 
pleasantly  stitched  leather  ex- 
ample years  ago  in  Dresden.  But 
it  was  a  very  dowdy  brother  to  the 
superb  examples  that  enrich  the 
National  Collection  at  South 
Kensington  and  Mr.  William 
Randolph  Hearst's  cabinets  at 
St.  Donat's  Castle,  Glamorgan. 

The  girdle  and  hanger  evolved  in 
the  course  of  time  from  the  late 
fifteenth-century  sword-belt,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  crystallized 
out  by  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Holbein's  portraits 
afford  one  or  two  examples  in 
its  penultimate  stag°  of  develop- 
ment, but  the  earliest  existing 
specimens  date  from  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Though 
girdle  and  hanger  is  the  name  by 
which  the  rapier  belt  was  gener- 
ally known,  two  others  were  ap- 
plied to  it  upon  occasions.  In  Ham- 
let (Act  V,  sc.  II)  we  find  carriage 
substituted  for  the  normal  hanger. 
Osric's  use  of  this  word,  however, 
appears  to  be  unique,  and  its  in- 
troduction has  generally  been  ac- 
cepted by  commentators  as  an 
excuse  for  a  slight  wordy  inter- 
change between  the  Prince  and 
the  'water-fly.'  Abuse  of  the  word, 
if  such  it  be,  seems  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  the  result.  To  me  it  would 


appear  more  probable  that  the  dramatist 
was  merely  mocking  the  foible  of  the  pseudo- 
courtier  of  the  day,  one  of  whose  weaknesses 
was  the  use  of  new-fangled  words  or  the  mis- 
use of  old  ones.  Carriage  was  probably  one  of 
the  latter,  and  one  that  did  'not  catch  on.' 


No.  I. — K API ER-H ANGER  EMBROIDERED  WITH  CARNATION'S  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS 
IN  METAL  THREAD  :  SPANISH,  LATE  SINTEENTH  CENT.  :  MR.  W.  R.  HEARST'S  COLL. 
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No.  II. —  RAP1ER-HANGEK  EMBROIDERED  WITH  FLOWERING  SCROLLS  IN  METAL 
TH  READ  :  PROBABLY  SOUTH  GERMANY,  LATE  .WITH  CENT.  :  MR.  W.  R.  HEARST'S  COLL. 


Hence  its  only  recorded  appearance. 

Hangers  were  also  known  for  a  short  time  by 
the  name  of  bandoliers,  a  use  not  noticed  by  the 
O.E.D.  Among  the  Pryses  conteyned  in  the  Lottery 
of  Armes  held  in  London  in  1586  (Brit.  Mus., 
Add.  MS.  34744,  ff.  i-8d)  occur  'an  excellent 
Large  arminge  sworde  .  .  .  and  a  bandelier  or 
hanger  of  Crimsin  velvett'  (Lot  154),  and  'an 
excellent  rapier  .  .  .  and  a  bandeliere  or 
hanger  of  wached  velvett'  (Lot  155). 

The  ideal  aimed  at  by  the  embroiderers  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  girdles  and  hangers 


was  that — in  the  words  of  Osric — 
they  should  be  'very  dear  to  fancy, 
very  responsive  to  the  hilts,  most 
delicate  .  .  .  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit.'  The  quality  of  the  em- 
broidery appearing  on  these  sar- 
torial adjuncts  is  in  general  of  pro- 
fessional rather  than  of  amateur 
standard,  and  the  circumstances 
that  the  ornament  thereon  should 
-  be  'very  responsive  to  the  hilts' 
of  the  rapiers  and  poniards  with 
which  they  were  worn  suggests 
that  there  existed  embroiderers 
specially  employed  by  the  girdlers 
who  catered  for  the  cutlers.  A  cer- 
tain Mistress  Gladwin  seems  to 
have  achieved  a  considerable  re- 
putation for  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  many  bills  exist  among 
the  Isham  and  Russell  (Woburn) 
papers  for  girdles  bought  from  her. 

The  earliest  surviving  hangers 
similar  to  Nos.  i  and  ii  are  long  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  are 
of  triangular  outline  with  each 
'frog'  ending  in  four,  five  or  six 
buckled  loops.  With  the  passage  of 
time  the  outline  tends  to  become 
elliptical,  the  hangers  becoming 
much  wider  in  proportion  to  their 
length  (Nos.  iii  and  iv).  The  latest 
development,  admirably  illus- 
trated by  the  German  example  in 
No.  v,  probably  of  about  1625, 
shows  the  narrow  loops  joined  to- 
gether to  form  a  single  'frog,' 
while  the  earlier  elaborate  em- 
broidery is  replaced  by  vertical 
and  bordering  bands  of  metallic  lace. 

Four  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  in  Mr. 
Hearst's  collection  and  are  of  Continental 
origin.  The  fifth  example  (No.  iv)  has  every 
appearance  of  being  English.  The  motifs  of 
lions  and  rocks  can  be  duplicated  upon  other 
embroidered  work  which  is  known  to  be  of 
native  manufacture.  This  fine  specimen  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Though  the  girdle  and  hanger  ceased  to  be 
fashionable  civilian  wear  shortly  after  1625,  it 
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continued  to  be  worn  by 
provincials  until  long  after- 
wards. In  The  Wrangling 
Lovers  of  1677  the  'narrow 
girdle  belts'  and  large 
swords  of  the  country 
gentlemen  are  contrasted 
with  the  'large  shoulder 
belts  with  riband  tyed'  and 
the  small-swords  of  the 
town  gallants.  Nor  did  it 
ever  go  out  entirely  among 
the  military  or  those  who 
affected  a  military  appear- 
ance. It  was  moreover  al- 
ways worn  with  the  Robes 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  among  its  ensigns 
included  a  gilt  cross-hilt 


t>.  III.— GIRDLE  AND  HANGER  :  ITALIAN,  EARLY  XVIITH  CENT.  :  MR.  W.  R.  HEARST'S  COLL. 
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No.  IV. — GIRDLE  AND  HANGER  NTl'HCOU  HMD 
WORK  :  ENGLISH,  C.  1610  :  VICT.  &  ALB.  MUS. 


sword.  It  returned  to  fashion 
again  about  1 685,  but  was  worn 
beneath  the  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  was  rarely  of  an  ornamental 
character.  Its  general  outline 
and  construction  can  be  dis- 
covered from  the  plates  in  many 
of  the  fencing  books  of  the 
middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. About  1740  it  was  re- 
placed in  popular  favour  by  the 
pierced  steel  hangerandchains, 
the  flat  hook  of  which  was 
passed  down  inside  the  waist- 
band of  the  breeches. 

The  shoulder-belt — the  'bald- 
rick'  beloved  of  the  costumiers 
—or  the  belt,  as  it  was  more 
usually  termed  during  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  re- 
placed the  girdle  and  hanger  in  fashionable  dress 
between  1 62 5  and  1 630,  and  retained  its  popu- 
larity until  about  1680.  It  was  'out'  by  1685. 
Its  origin,  like  that  of  so  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  dress,  is  unrecorded.  Personally  I 
consider  its  adoption  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  earlier  practice  of  wearing  the 
sword  in  the  knot  of  the  diagonally  draped 
military  scarf,  with  possibly  an  impulse  fur- 
nished by  the  peculiar  sword-belt  worn  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
This  latter  was  merely  an  ordinary  girdle  and 
hanger,  but  of  such  unusually  large  proportions 
that  it  might  be  worn  scarfwise  across  the  body 
under  the  mantle  of  the  Bath.  It  is  admir- 
ably illustrated  by  Ghaeraedts'  so-called  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  *  and  in  the  well-known  por- 
trait of  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  At  its  introduction  the 


shoulder-belt  was  com- 
paratively narrow, 
about  three  inches,  the 
enrichment  consisting 
of  silk  or  metal  fringes 
and  embroidery,  a 
more  or  less  elaborate 
buckle,  a  keeper  and  a 
finial.  The  sword  or 
rapier  was  suspended 
in  a  series  of  four  or  six 
adjustable  loops  like 
those  of  the  earlier 
hanger,  and  when  the 
wearer  was  riding  the 
weapon  was  often 
thrust  through  only  the 
first  two  or  three  loops 
which  allowed  it  to 
hang  almost  vertically. 
In  the  later  examples, 
those  of  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  the 
loops  are  replaced  by 
two  'frogs'  partially 
covered  by  two  wide 
half-round  flaps  which 
end  the  back  of  the  belt. 

The  buckle  on  the 
breast  allowed  the 
length  of  the  belt  to  be 
adjusted  to  suit  circumstances.  Occasionally, 
as  in  William  Dobson's  Robert  Devereux,  second 
Earl  of  Essex,  1642,  this  object  was  achieved  by 
piercing  corresponding  pairs  of  holes  in  the 
upper  and  nether  belt  in  front  through  which 
laces  were  tied.  Occasionally  the  buckle  was 
at  the  back.  In  1939  Mr.  John  Hunt  possessed 
an  interesting  English  alabaster  figure  of  an 
armoured  mourner  from  a  tomb  of  about  1 640 
which  showed  this  unusual  feature. 

The  belts  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  are  of  a  very  elaborate 
character,  enriched  with  embroidery  and 
deep-fringes  or  knots  of  ribbon.  An  exception- 
ally handsome  example  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  vi).  It  was  presented  by 
the  family  of  William  de  Winton,  Esq.,  of 

*  This  portrait  must  represent  either  Prince  Henry  or  his 
brother  Prince  Charles.  The  former  was  never  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath,  and  the  sitter  must  therefore  be  the  younger  brother. 
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Maesderwcn  House,  near  Brecon.  It  was  pre- 
sumably a  piece  of  ancestral  finery,  but  the 
majority  of  Mr.  de  Win  ton's  forebears  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II  were  ecclesiastics  who 
would  never  have  worn  such  an  adornment. 

The  scarf  as  an  ensign  of  military  rank  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  Elizabethan  times.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  worn  diagonally  across 
the  body  from  right  to  left,  and  in  the  case  of 
officers  of  high  rank  it  was  generally  knotted 
on  the  right  shoulder  and  held  in  this  position 
by  a  lace  tied  to  the  pouldron  strap,  with  the 
loose  fringed  ends  hanging  down  the  wearer's 
back.  Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  it  be- 
came a  fairly  common  practice  among  mili- 
tary officers  to  wear  the  sword  or  rapier  thrust 
through  the  knot  of  the  scarf  tied  on  the  left 
hip,  a  fashion  at  once  aped  by  all  those  who 
affected  the  military  mode  in  their  dress,  or 
wished  to  be  thought  by  their  beholders  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Low  Country  Wars. 
Samuel  Rowlands,  in  his  More  Knaves  Yet?  of 
about  1 6 1 1 ,  notes  among  the  then  fashionable 
eccentricities — 'Scarffes  we  doe  wont  to  hang 
our  weapons  by'  (edit.  1874,  sign  A.  4,  p.  5). 
A  sword  or  rapier  with  a  scarf  to  match  was 
then  a  gift  that  any  important  occasion  might 
justify.  When  Prince  Henry  was  created  Prince 
of  Wales  his  mother,  Anne  of  Denmark,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  diamond-studded  cross- 
hilt  sword  with  a  scarf  to  match ;  when  in  1 6 1 3 
Frederick,  the  Prince  Palatine,  married  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  he  received  from  King 
James  a  sword  and  scarf. 

By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  scarves  which 
had  earlier  been  of  a  fairly  simple  character, 
ornamented  with  fringes  along  the  edges  and 
at  the  ends,  had  become  very  rich  in  character, 
embellished  with  embroidery,  fringes  and 
lace  of  the  most  costly  description.  They  were 
then  as  often  worn  about  the  waist  as  across 
the  body. 

The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  possesses 
two  scarves  of  this  period,  one  of  which,  given 
by  Sir  Edward  Denny,  Bart.,  is  possessed  of 
romantically  historic  associations  (No.  vii).  It 
is  made  of  purple  silk  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  floral  sprays  in  silver,  silver  gilt 
and  coloured  silk.  It  is  traditionally  believed 
to  have  been  worn  by  King  Charles  I  at  Edge- 
hill.  After  the  battle  it  was  given  by  the  King 
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to  a  certain  Mr.  Adam  Hill  of  Spaldwick,  who  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  rallied  a  troop  of  horse  and 
thereby  saved  the  King's  life.  The  second  (No.  273 — 
1880)  is  of  pink  silk  embroidered  in  silver,  silver- 
gilt  and  coloured  silk  with  flowers,  acanthus  leaves 
and  trophies  of  arms.  Among  the  last  is  a  drum 


charged  with  the  arms — sable,  a  chev- 
ron between  three  pelicans'  heads  vulning 
themselves  or — from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  made  for  a  member 
of  the  Godfrey  family.  Other  scarves 
of  this  period  are  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Middleton  and  at  Buckland 
Abbey.  The  latter,  naturally  enough, 
is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Until  about  1685  tne  scarf  con- 
tinued to  be  fairly  generally  worn  by 
military  officers  across  the  body  with 
thesword  thrust  through  thelow-hang- 
ing  knot.  An  early  instance  of  this 
practice  is  afforded  by  Roland  Lefe- 
bure's  Sir  Charles  Lyttleton  of  about 
1665.  A  later  example  is  provided  by 
Johann  Kerseboom's  Edward  Russell, 
Earl  of  Bedford,  a  work  of  about  1685. 
In  this  case  the  sword  is  suspended 
just  above  the  left  knee.  This  fashion, 
which  was  not  confined  to  England, 
resulted  in  the  coining  of  a  special 
name  for  the  short,  light  sword  so 
worn,  a  name  which  by  the  way  is 
quite  unnoticed  by  the  O.E.D.  On 
the  Continent  it  was  termed  spada  da 
banda  and  epee  d'echarpe.  James  How  - 
ell, in  A  Particular  Vocabulary,  §  XLI\\ 
appended  to  his  Lexicon  Tetraglotton 
of  1659,  gives  both  these  phrases  and 
the  English  equivalent — -'A  short,  or 
scarf-sword.'  Actually  the  scarf-sword 
is  nothing  more  than  the  early  small- 
sword, a  phrase  unknown  before  the 
eighties  of  the  century.  Occasionally 
the  weapon  appearing  in  portraits 
is  quite  clearly  what  is  termed  by 
collectors  a  'pillow-sword,'  a  phrase 
for  which  I  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  contemporary  authority. 
It  was,  however,  more  usual  to  wear 
the  scarf  about  the  waist,  tied  on  the 
left  hip.  The  material  varied  in  colour 
and  richness  with  the  rank  of  the 
officer  wearing  it.  The  scarf  under  the 
name  of  sash  has  survived  in  the  army 
until  to-day,  worn  either  round  the 
waist  or  by  certain  non-commissioned 
officers  over  the  shoulder. 
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ALTAR  PAINTING  BY 
PIERO  DI  COSIMO 


A1 


N  important  acquisition  has  been  made 
by  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis, 
.  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  SS.  Peter, 
John  the  Baptist,  Dominic  and  Nicholas,  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo.  This  masterpiece  of  late  fifteenth- 
century  painting,  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  at  Clumber  Park, 
is  in  its  original  frame  with  three predelle  and 
the  arms  of  the  Pugliese  family  of  Florence 
for  whom  it  was  painted.  It  is  almost  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  the  brilliance  of  the  col- 
ouring, which  is  in  tempera  with  oil  glazes, 
is  singularly  fresh.  The  arrangement  is  un- 
usual. St.  Peter,  at  the  Virgin's  right,  places 
his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling  St. 
Dominic,  as  though  presenting  him  before 
the  throne,  while  St.  John  the  Baptist,  stand- 
ing by  the  kneeling  St.  Nicholas,  indicates 
to  him  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Child. 
St.  Dominic  holds  his  lilies  and  book,  and 
St.  Nicholas  the  usual  three  golden  balls, 
which  he  gave  to  the  three  dowerless  young 
women.  The  first  of  the  predella  panels  shows 
the  miracle  of  the  book  of  St.  Dominic, 
springing  unharmed  from  the  flames.  The 
centre  shows  an  unusual  scene,  not  derived 
from  the  New  Testament  account  but  from 
mediaeval  legend,  the  meeting  of  the  two 
cousins,  John  the  Baptist  and  the  young 
Jesus,  while  Joseph  and  Mary  look  on.  The 
third  panel  shows  Nicholas  ordering  the 
destruction  of  idols  and  the  sacred  groves, 
the  last  represented  by  a  man  with  an  axe 
cutting  down  a  slender  tree.  The  same  back- 
ground, but  with  the  temple  bare  of  the  idol, 
is  used  for  the  scene  of  St.  Dominic. 

The  artist's  interest  in  realism  is  seen  in 
the  effective  use  he  makes  of  cast  shadows 
all  through  the  panel,  from  that  of  the  can- 
opy over  the  Virgin's  head  to  the  shadow  of  St.  Domi- 
nic's figure  falling  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  of 
the  vase  of  flowers  in  the  centre.  The  last  is  painted 
with  highly  wrought  detail.  Another  instance  of  Piero 's 
interest  in  unconventional  detail  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  painted  the  golden  balls  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  reflect  the  light  with  a  subtle  interplay  of 
partly  illumined  shadows.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
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Vasari,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  history 
of  this  painter,  mentions  another  instance  in  which 
he  treated  the  same  subject.  In  the  Visitation  he  painted 
for  the  Chapel  of  Gino  Capponi  in  San  Spirito  he 
introduced  this  saint — 'and  the  balls  of  St.  Nicholas 
are  made  lustrous,  reflecting  each  other,  showing  the 
curious  fancies  of  Piero's  brain,  and  how  he  sought  out 
and  performed  difficult  things.' 
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interesting  is  the  picture  now  in  the  Cana- 
dian National  Gallery  showing  Vulcan  in- 
structing primitive  man. 

This  remarkable  painter,  the  son  of'a  gold- 
smith named  Lorenzo,  was  born  in  1462  in 
Florence.  He  took  the  name  Cosimo  from  his 
godfather  and  teacher,  Cosimo  Roselli,  who 
regarded  him  as  his  best  pupil  and  frequently 
entrusted  to  him  important  parts  of  his  own 
works.  He  took  Piero  to  Rome  at  the  age  of 
twenty  to  paint  with  him  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  a  chapel  for  Pope  Sixtus. 

Piero  was  influenced  later  by  Verrocchio, 
whose  style  and  types  may  be  seen  in  the 
present  picture.  He  also  felt  the  influence  of 
Leonardo,  Signorelli,  Filippino  Lippi  and 
Lorenzo  di  Credi,  but  in  spite  of  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  aspects  of  the  art  of  his 
contemporaries,  his  own  genius  made  him 
one  of  the  most  original  figures  of  his  ai>;e. 


MAIOLICA  PLATE  BY 
THE  MAESTRO  GIORGIO 

AN  example  of  the  work  of  Giorgio  An- 


The  present  subject  is  thought  to  have  been  painted 
between  1490  and  1500,  or  about  the  same  period 
as  the  Madonna  and  Saints  which  he  painted  for  the 
Pugliese  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Hospital  of  the 
Innocents.  Vasari  writes  of  this,  'The  master  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Innocents  was  a  great  friend  of  Piero, 
and  when  he  wanted  a  picture  for  the  Chapel  of  the 
Pugliese  on  the  left  hand  on  entering  the  Church,  he 
allotted  it  to  Piero,  who  completed  it  to  his  satisfaction. 
But  he  drove  the  master  to  desperation,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  it  before  it  was  finished.' 

The  perversities  and  eccentricities  of  Piero  are  noted 
by  Vasari  at  length,  among  them  his  dislike  of  the 
'crying  of  babies,  the  coughing  of  men,  the  sound  of 
bells,  the  singing  of  friars.'  Of  his  inventiveness  in  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  he  has  much  to  say,  and  here  he 
mentions  the  house  of  Francesco  del  Pugliese  where  he 
did  some  'scenes  of  fables  in  small  figures  about  a  room, 
the  diversity  of  the  fantastic  creations  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, houses,  animals, costumes,  various  instruments 
and  other  things  defying  description.' 

The  present  panel  and  a  very  beautiful  Virgin  Adoring 
the  Child  in  the  Toledo  Museum  represent  his  religious 
painting  in  American  collections.  A  portrait  of  a  lady 
with  a  rabbit  is  one  of  the  outstanding  works  in  the 
Jarves  collection  at  the  Yale  Gallery,  and  still  another 
phase  of  his  art  is  seen  in  the  allegorical  subjects  from 
classic  antiquity  in  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum  at 
Hartford  and  the  Worcester  Museum  of  Art.  Especially 


idreoli  of  Gubbio,  known  as  the  Maestro 
Giorgio,  is  seen  here  in  the  plate,  dated  1 53 1  and  signed 
with  the  initials  M.G.,  which  has  recently  entered  the 
collections  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Pringsheim  collection  and  is  published  in 
its  catalogue.  The  plate  is  also  described  and  illustrated 
(No.  242)  in  the  Corpus  della  Maiolica  Italiana  w  hich 
appeared  in  1933. 

The  plate  is  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and 
shows  in  the  indented  centre  the  profile  of  a  young 
woman.  A  broad  border  is  filled  with  grottesche,  half 
monster,  half  human,  a  cherub's  head  and  arabesques. 
The  colouring  combines  blues  and  grey-brown,  over 
which  is  the  ruby-red  iridescent  glaze  for  which 
Gubbio  was  famous. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  subject-matter  on 
maiolica,  beginning  with  the  earlier  pieces  showing 
conventional  designs  of  Gothic  or  Oriental  character. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  in  a  period  in  which  painting 
was  so  important,  the  decoration  of  maiolica  should 
take  on  a  pictorial  form.  Subjects  such  as  landscapes, 
illustrations  from  Ovid,  from  Petrarch,  imaginary  por- 
traits of  historical  personages,  were  developed  at  the 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  in  the  following  years. 
Among  the  decorative  types  was  the  plate  with  the 
feminine  portrait  which  was  said  to  have  been  origin- 
ated by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  decorators  of 
maiolica,  Nicola  Pelipario  of  Deruta,  who  later  w  orked 
at  Fabriano.  These  portraits,  which  were  purely  con- 
ventional, were  given  as  presentations  on  special- occa- 
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sions,  to  honour  the 
recipient  doubly,  by  a 
handsome  gift  which 
was  formed  as  a  per- 
sonal memento.  They 
were  made  at  other 
factories  than  Deruta 
and  formed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  out- 
put at  Gubbio.  In  the 
profile  portraits  on  ma- 
iolica  there  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  profile  por- 
traits of  women  which 
the  Florentine  painters 
made  so  familiar. 

There  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  Piccolpasso's 
manuscript  treatise  Li 
Tre  Libri  deW 'Arte  del 
Vasaio,  which  gives  a 
contemporary  impres- 
sion of  the  workroom 
of  the  pottery  decora- 
tor. The  painters  are 
sitting  on  stools,  each 
holding  the  piece  to  be  decorated  on  his  knee,  with  the 
left  hand  beneath  it,  and  the  right  free  to  employ  the 
brush.  The  method  and  equipment  were  simplicity 
itself,  and  the  success  of  the  piece  evidently  depended 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  artist  made  use  of  the  de- 
signs, which  are  seen  in  rows  on  the  wall.  These  draw- 
ings and  prints  were  to  be  consulted,  modified  or  com- 
bined with  others  to  suit  the  particular  requirement. 
The  decorator  was  not  a  copyist,  nor  was  he  entirely  an 
originator.  The  more  famous  among  them  developed 
their  own  style  and  preferences  in  subject-matter. 
Nicola  Pelipario  was  interested  in  landscape,  and 
figures  in  movement,  while  his  pupil,  Francesco  Xanto 
Avelli  da  Rovigo,  is  known  by  his  plump  figures  and 
strong  colour.  The  Maestro  Giorgio  was  one  of  a  family 
distinguished  at  Gubbio.  He  was  not  an  innovator,  but 
he  used  the  ruby  lustre  and  an  inimitable  golden  yellow 
in  a  manner  which  made  his  name  famous  above  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Very  often  his  signature  appears 
on  pieces  which  have  been  decorated  and  signed  by 
artists  at  other  workshops  and  sent  to  Gubbio  for  the 
final  addition  of  lustre.  When  his  signature  appears 
alone,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  indicates  that  the  work 
is  entirely  from  his  hand. 


ENGLISH  SPORTING  PAINTINGS 

THE  interest  in  sporting  subjects  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  disclosed  through  such  loan 


exhibitions  as  that  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  1937  and  the  distinguished  group  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  continues  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  private  collections  of  great  merit.  The 
sporting  subject  is  one  which,  as  a  rule,  the  museums 
have  passed  by,  in  accumulating  their  permanent  col- 
lections, although  the  recognition  given  by  such  events 
as  the  two  mentioned  may  indicate  a  changing  view- 
point in  this  regard.  The  number  of  private  collections 
continues  to  grow.  Among  those  new  to  the  public, 
although  its  extent  and  quality  indicate  a  careful  selec- 
tion based  on  years  of  familiarity,  is  the  collection  of 
Charles  H.  Thieriot,  some  of  whose  paintings  were  lent 
to  the  art  section  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  this 
past  summer,  and  the  group  from  his  New  York  resi- 
dence exhibited  last  spring  at  the  galleries  of  M. 
Knoedler  &  Company.  The  Thieriot  collection  offers 
a  comprehensive  view  of  English  sporting  painting 
from  Francis  Sartorius  to  John  Fcrneley,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  better-known  names  includes  work  by  J. 
Cordrey,  M.  Egerton,  Julius  Caesar  Ibbetson,  James 
Barenger,  J.  Loder  of  Bath  and  Clifton  Tomson.  The 
field  of  English  sporting  art  is  one  in  which  the  'primi- 
tive' is  closely  followed  by  the  fully  developed  style. 
John  Wootton  died  only  the  year  before  Stubbs  pub- 
lished his  Anatomy  of  the  Horse.  The  transition  from  the 
style  of  Wootton  and  Sartorius  to  Marshall  and  Stubbs 
came  rapidly,  for  sporting  subjects  were  popular  and  a 
good  patronage  enabled  it  to  thrive.  Through  the  com- 
missions of  the  patron,  to  paint  a  certain  race,  a  parti- 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  ST.  LEGER  STAKES,  JULY  3,  1S31  :  BY  JOHN  FERNELEY  :  6J1  X  36J  IN.  :  COURTESY  OF  M.  KNOEDLER  &  CO. 


cular  meet,  an  owner  mounted  on  his  favourite  hunter, 
a  family  group  on  horseback,  sporting  subjects  have  a 
documentary  character  and  a  literalness  which  is  not 
their  least  charm. 

In  the  Thieriot  collection  there  is  a  painting  by 
Francis  Sartorius,  Mexican  Beating  Burringdon,  which 
records  a  race  at  Stockbridge  in  i  783.  The  early  style  of 
treatment  is  evident  in  the  drawing  of  the  horses.  The 
course  is  marked  out  over  open  country  and  only  the 
horses  and  their  riders  are  shown.  The  spectators  who 
witnessed  the  race  are  not  represented.  The  painting  of 
landscape  has  advanced  since  the  time  of  Wootton,  how- 
ever, and  in  this  respect  there  is  evidence  of  the  devel- 
oping style.  There  is  a  freedom  and  a  quality  of  actu- 
ality in  the  landscape  which  the  sporting  painters  seem 
to  have  attained  without  much  effort,  perhaps  because 
their  subjects  demanded  of  them  observation  in 
the  open. 

By  the  time  John  Ferneley  painted  his  handsome 
picture,  The  Liverpool  St.  Leger  Stakes,  1834,  here  illus- 
trated, a  vastly  different  style  had  been  evolved.  The 
whole  scene  with  its  concourse  of  spectators  has  been 
presented  on  the  canvas,  with  a  view  of  the  open 
country  beyond.  In  the  foreground  a  number  of  horses 
w  ith  their  riders  are  surrounded  by  owners  and  grooms. 
The  three  horses  in  the  centre,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position,  are  presumably  General  Chasse,  the  winner, 
a  chestnut;  the  black  colt,  Touchstone,  which  was 
second ;  and  a  brown  colt,  Alteruter,  at  the  right,  which 
was  third.  This  picture  is  one  which  descended  in  the 


Ferneley  family  and  was  secured  from  Mrs.  Norman 
of  Melton  Mowbray. 


WAX  MINIATURE  BY  SAMUEL  PERCY 

AS  a  gift  from  Mrs.  J.Insley  Blair,  the  Metropolitan 
"  Museum  recently  received  four  wax  miniatures  of 
British  origin,  produced  in  the  late  Eighteenth  and 
early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  All  are  superior  examples  of 
the  use  of  this  delicate  medium  in  a  period  when  it  was 
ably  handled.  Three  portraits  of  men  cannot  be  posi- 
tively identified,  although  two  signed  with  the  initials 
J.S.  may  be  by  Joachim  Smith,  who  once  worked  for 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley.  The  full-face  portrait  in  high 
relief,  here  illustrated,  is  by  Samuel  Percy,  who  was 
born  in  Dublin  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  career 
in  London.  It  is  a  good  example  of  his  work,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  executed  about  1785  to  1790,  judg- 
ing by  the  costume  and  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  paper,  in  pen  and  ink,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  back,  and  gives  the  instruction  to  hold 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  light  so  that  the  features  may 
cast  a  shadow,  thus  adding  to  the  clarity  of  the  impres- 
sion. This  inscription  concludes  with  the  signature 
Percy  fecit j No  893. 

According  to  W.  G.  Strickland's  Dictionary  of  Irish 
Artists,  Percy  was  born  in  Dublin,  the  exact  year  of  his 
birth  being  unknown.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Dublin 
Society's  Schools.  An  early  work  was  a  high  relief  in 
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wax  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  which  he  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  in  1 772.  Although  he  is  chiefly  identi- 
fied with  London,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  he 
went  to  Dublin  occasionally.  On  his  arrival  in  1 779  he 
advertised  his  profiles,  whole  lengths  and  groups.  He 
states  that  he  executes  wax  miniatures  in  bracelet  size, 
'done  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  any  hitherto 
practical.' 

Percy  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1782,  1803 
and  1804.  He  executed  portraits  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Lord 
Stanhope  and  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Working 
with  great  proficiency  and  enjoying  a  liberal  patronage, 
he  seems  to  have  left  a  considerable  number  of  minia- 
tures. One  hundred  are  recorded  in  the  Alton  Towers 
sale  of  1857.  He  died  in  1820. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  another  miniature  in  Mrs. 
Blair's  gift,  showing  a  half-length  figure  of  a  man 
modelled  in  a  striking  and  life-like  manner,  may  be  the 
work  of  Percy.  The  stock,  jabot,  coat  and  waistcoat  are 
of  the  type  worn  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
drapery  of  silk  frames  the  miniature  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  he  is  looking  out  of  a  box  at  the 
theatre.  He  is  a  heavy  man  with  ruddy  face,  blue  eyes, 
curly  brown  hair  and  side  whiskers,  who 
suggests  a  person  of  importance.  Identifi- 
cation has  not  proved  possible,  and  the  at- 
tribution to  Percy  can  only  be  substantiated 
by  the  quality  of  the  workmanship  in  a 
medium  where  the  personal  touch  of  the 
artist  is  not  so  easily  revealed  as  in  other 
methods  of  portraiture. 


HOGARTH  PORTRAIT 
FOR  MINNEAPOLIS 

THE  sitter  represented  in  the  Portrait  of 
a  Woman  by  Hogarth,  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of 
Arts,  is  unknown,  although,  like  one  of  his 
subjects  in  the  National  Gallery,  it  has  been 
called  a  likeness  of  his  sister.  The  lady  in  the 
National  Gallery's  painting  has,  however, 
been  identified  as  a  Mrs.  Salter,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  more  to  substantiate  the 
claim  of  the  present  subject  than  a  degree  of 
likeness  to  the  artist's  great  self-portrait, 
also  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  work  of 
about  the  same  period  as  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Salter,  having  been  executed  about 
the  middle  of  the  century.  There  is  also  a 
resemblance  in  type  to  the  feminine  sub- 
jects among  the  heads  of  Hogarth's  six 
servants  which  he  portrayed  on  a  single 
canvas.  The  chief  difference  is  that  his  ser- 
vants wear  their  housemaids'  caps  neatly 


tied  under  their  chins,  while  the  woman  portrayed 
in  the  Minneapolis  picture  has  a  fine  dress  of  rose- 
coloured  silk,  a  necklace  of  pearls  and  a  cap  such  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house  might  wear.  Her  face  and  bearing 
belie  her  fine  costume  to  some  extent.  Yet  she  is  a 
woman  of  forceful  character,  full  of  good  nature  and 
energy,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  a  per- 
son of  such  assurance  might  be  the  sister  of  an  artist 
who  was  in  constant  opposition  to  the  world  around 
him.  About  the  period  of  this  portrait  he  was  prepar- 
ing his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  which  was  published  in  1753 
and  held  up  to  ridicule  everything  that  was  at  that 
time  venerated  in  artistic  tradition. 

Hogarth  began  his  career  as  a  portrait  painter 
shortly  after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  his 
teacher,  Sir  James  Thornhill,  but  in  a  short  time  he 
formed  the  plan  for  his  series  in  moralising  vein,  the 
Rake's  Progress  and  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  which  were 
highly  profitable,  bringing  both  fame  and  affluence. 
His  portraits,  which  are  among  the  finest  productions 
in  British  art,  were  not  influenced  by  the  new  style 
which  these  called  forth,  a  style  necessarily  given  to 
generalities.  The  individuals  who  appear  in  The  Death 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  WOMAN  :  BY  WILLIAM  HOGARTH  :  ABOUT  1750  :  ACQUIRED  BY 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  THROUGH  THE    DUNWOODY  FUND 
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initial  stages  in  the  original,  rough  sketches  by  Pugin,  its  ad- 
vancement to  the  state  of  his  finished  drawings  of  architecture, 
and  finally  Rowlandson's  addition  of  the  figures.  The  further 
progress,  that  of  the  execution  of  the  plates,  is  seen  in  a  large 
number  of  trial  proofs  of  the  aquatints  printed  in  one  colour 
only,  and  finally  there  is  the  complete  set  of  107  finished  plates. 

The  choice  of  a  student  of  architecture  and  an  observer 
of  contemporary  life  to  illustrate  the  Microcosm  of  London  proved 
a  happy  one.  Pugin,  a  superb  draughtsman,  was  in  his  proper 
clement,  and  if  Rowlandson  was  obliged  to  hold  his  satire  in 
check,  he  has  been  able  to  give  so  much  life  to  his  figures  as 
to  make  this  work-supreme  among  all  topographical  produc- 
tions. The  Microcosm  was  issued  by  Rudolf  Ackermann  be- 
tween 1808  and  181  o.  The  Pugin  copy  consists  of  three  vol- 
umes and  contains  121  original  drawings  by  both  artists. 


WAX  MINIATURE  BY  SAMUEL  PERCY  OF  DUBLIN  AND 
LONDON  :  LATE  XY1I1  CENT. :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 


of  the  Countess  or  Gin  Lane  are  types  whose 
appearance  as  well  as  action  tell  a  story. 
Hogarth's  creation  of  such  symbols  depended 
both  on  observation  and  imagination.  When 
he  turned  from  them  to  straight  portrait- 
ure, he  became  the  penetrating  observer,  a 
great  realist,  and  fancy  was  no  longer  tolerated. 
If  on  many  occasions  he  looked  on  life  w  ith 
the  eye  of  a  Breughel,  when  he  came  to  por- 
tray an  individual  he  did  so  in  the  manner  of 
a  Hals. 


PUGIN'S  MICROCOSM  OF  LONDON' 
FOR    CHICAGO    ART  INSTITUTE 

AUGUSTUS  PUGIN'S  own  copy  of  the 
a1  Microcosm  of  London  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  for  the  Charles 
Deering  collection  in  the  department  of  prints 
and  drawings.  The  appearance  of  this  historic 
w  ork  was  first  noted  by  Desmond  Coke  in  his 
Confessions  of  an  Incurable  Collector,  in  w  hich  he 
tells  of  purchasing  it  in  England  during  the 
last  war.  Its  great  value  as  a  record  of  early 
nineteenth-century  London  makes  it  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  it  has  entered  an  im- 
portant collection  where  it  will  continue  to 
play  a  living  role  through  its  accessibility  to 
students.  The  copy  is  of  unique  importance 
since  its  three  volumes  present  a  review  of 
the  method  of  its  preparation,  showing  the 


PLEURANTS  FROM  THE  TOMBS 
OF  THE  DUKES  OF  BURGUNDY 

THE  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  has  acquired  by  purchase 
out  of  the  J.  M.  Wade  Fund  two  statuettes  of  outstanding 
importance.  Forming  parts  of  the  two  monuments  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Bold  and  of  his  son  John  the  Fearless 
and  his  wife  Margaret  of  Bavaria  in  the  Chartreuse  de  Champ- 
mol  near  Dijon,  each  of  these  figures  was  one  of  the  forty 
mourners  which  originally  mounted  guard  in  the  arcades  sur- 
rounding the  sides  of  the  tombs  on  w  hich  lay  the  recumbent 
figures  of  their  ducal  occupants. 

After  suffering  damage  and  removal  during  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  tombs  were  restored  in  1827.  Ten  of  the  eights 
pleurants  were  found  to  be  missing,  but  were  replaced  by  plaster 
figures  reconstructed  from  draw  ings  made  by  Gilquin  in  1  735. 
Of  these  ten  figures  some  appear  to  be  lost,  others  are  in  the 
Cluny  Museum  and  some  in  private  collections.  Four  were  in 
the  Collection  of  Baron  Arthur  de  Schickler  and  later  that  of 
Clarence  Mackay  from  w  hose  estate  two  have  now  passed  into 
the  Cleveland  Museum. 

From  extant  documents  it  would  seem  that  the  tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold  was  designed  by  Jean  de  Marville  and  com- 
pleted in  1402.  On  the  architect's  death,  and  following  the 
death  of  the  Duke,  Claus  Sluter  contracted  on  July  1  ith,  1404, 
with  the  Duke's  son  John  the  Fearless  to  add  the  figures,  two 
of  the  pleurants  having  been  already  carved.  Sluter  himself  died 
in  1406,  leaving  his  nephew  and  assistant  Claus  de  Werve  to 
complete  the  work,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  by 
141 1.  To  Claus  de  Werve  are  assigned  all  the  figures  w  hich 
adorn  the  arcaded  sides  of  the  tomb  except  perhaps  the  two 
above  mentioned.  The  completion  of  the  second  tomb,  com- 
missioned by  John  the  Fearless  from  Claus,  was  delayed  for 
many  years.  In  1462,  Antoine  de  Moiturier,  a  sculptor  of 
Avignon,  w  as  called  in  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  in  doing  so 
wisely  followed  the  Sluter  traditions. 

The  two  pleurants  acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Museum  are 
recognised  as  by  Claus  de  Werve  and  Antoine  de  Moiturier 
and  rank  among  its  finest  possessions. 
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THE  WITCH'S  CAULDRON— NOV.  18 

THE  witch's  cauldron,  having  engulfed  an  en- 
tire continent,  seethes  and  bubbles  incessantly. 
No  one  doubts  that  more  terrible  convulsions 
are  to  come  from  it.  At  this  very  hour  plotting  for 
further  devilry  goes  on.  But  given  vision  and  resolute 
purpose  in  our  leaders,  the  unfailing  capacity  of  our 
people  for  endurance  will  see  us  through.  Since  we 
cannot  escape  whatever  destiny  has  in  store  for  us,  we 
will  meet  it  gaily.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  our 
gathering  strength  and  of  the  enemy's  misgiving. 
When  a  newspaper  is  compelled  to  resort  to  such  fan- 
tastic fictions  as  we  read  in  the  Munich  Neueste  Nach- 
richten,  that  'crowds  of  children  wander  through  the 
London  streets,  lost  and  dazed,  looking  for  their 
parents,'  that  'plague  has  broken  out  and  cannot  be 
combated'  and  that  'all  this  misery  is  the  fault  of  Mr. 
Churchill,'  it  reveals  its  own  fears.  We  know  that  such 
statements  are  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  things 
are  not  well  with  our  enemy,  and  are  invented  to  keep 
his  heart  up  in  the  hope  that  his  trials  will  soon  be 
over.  The  lie  is  hereby  nailed  to  this  ignominious 
journal's  name.  And  if  Hitler  thinks  to  hurl  the  ham- 
mer of  Thor — and  the  swastika  after  it — and  though 
Goering  gloats  over  his  battue  of  civilians  and  bomb- 
ing of  churches,  they  know  that  the  R.A.F.  is  earning 
itself  a  name  as  the  hammer  of  the  skies  which  will 
surely  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  As  the 
German  General  Kabisch  now  admits 
in  the  Koelnische  J?eitung,  'The  air  blitz- 
krieg against  England  will  not  be  de- 
cisive.' Thus  has  an  unwarrantable 
boast  been  made  to  look  foolish. 

To  stand  at  our  office  window  and 
contemplate  the  extraordinary  trans- 
formation that  has  overtaken  London's 
road  traffic  as  a  result  of  our  war  ac- 
tivities, brings  to  us  the  thought  that 
our  artists  have  so  far  missed  a  rare 
opportunity.  In  imaginative  pictur- 
esqueness,  hardly  anything  can  com- 
pare with  the  strange  conglomeration  of 
new-fangled  war  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription which  roar  and  rattle  through 
our  streets  by  day  and  night.  Proces- 
sions of  these  monster  contraptions  on 
immense  tyres  and  caterpillar  wheels 
pass  and  repass  endlessly.  Strange, 
nightmarish  forms,  of  a  deadly  mechani- 


cal efficiency,  clothed  in  all  manner  of  disguise,  parti- 
coloured like  some  antediluvian  saurian,  or  arrayed 
like  a  Jack-in-the-Green,  manned  with  steel-helmeted 
crews  in  battle-dress  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  form 
subjects  which  outdo  in  spectacular  fancifulness  the 
weirdest  conceptions  of  Hieronymus  Bosch.  All  these 
give  a  heartening  impression  of  illimitable  power.  At 
night,  half-concealed  in  the  fitful  gleams  of  their 
shaded  lights,  emerging  and  disappearing  and  occa- 
sionally vomiting  fumes  of  petrol,  these  dragons  of  war 
are  doubly  impressive.  Their  possibilities  in  paint  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  mind  of  any  observant  artist. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  restrictions  against 
drawing  and  painting  any  part  of  the  country's  war 
effort  without  express  permission  are  imposed  and 
heavy  penalties  enforced,  but  we  feel  strongly  that  a 
great  chance  is  being  thrown  away  and  herewith  re- 
commend our  suggestion  to  the  Art  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ministry  of  Information.  The  artists  may 
be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  EXHIBITIONS 

AFTER  unavoidable  postponements,  the  private 
jflview,  preceding  by  a  day  the  opening  to  the 
public,  of  the  second  retrospective  exhibition  of  Brit- 
ish art  at  the  National  Gallery  has  been  fixed  for 
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MEADLE  :  SPRINGTIME  :  OIL  PAINTING  BY  JOHN  NASH  AT  THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS,  LTD. 


November  20th.  The  wonder  is  that  it  should  be  able 
to  materialize  at  all.  Serious  damage  to  the  Gallery  by 
enemy  action,  however,  has  not  deterred  the  courageous 
organizer,  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  from  fulfilling  the  task 
she  had  set  herself.  Under  the  title 'Water-Colours  and 
Drawings  of  the  past  Fifty  Years'  she  has  brought  to- 
gether an  array  of  works  which  to  a  certain  degree 
epitomize  the  masters  of  the  British  school  during  the 
period  specified.  Judging  by  what  we  have  seen  this 
will  be  a  well-worth-while  effort.  The  exhibition  will 
occupy  about  four  rooms  in  the  right-wing  basement 
of  the  Gallery,  safety  for  the  public  and  the  pictures 
having  been  ensured  by  steel  shutters.  Special  lighting- 
appliances  have  been  installed  so  that  the  pictures 
may  be  seen  up  till  5  p.m.  Here,  in  the  Dutch  Cabinet 
Room,  will  at  the  same  time  be  shown  the  large  collec- 
tion of  drawings  by  Augustus  John,  covering  forty 
years  of  his  practice,  as  announced  in  our  October 
issue.  In  connexion  with  the  John  exhibition,  Miss 
Browse  is  hoping  to  produce  a  book  containing  one 
hundred  reproductions  of  the  artist's  drawings  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  date,  including  some  from 
American  collections.  American  owners  of  important 
examples  who  may  be  interested  are  asked  to  send 
photographs  of  them  to  Miss  Lillian  Browse,  at  the 
National  Gallery,  London.  The  descriptive  notes  will 
be  written  by  Miss  Browse  and  a  foreword  is  to  be  con- 
tributed by  the  artist  himself.  Concerts  and  a  canteen 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  exhibitions  provide  additional 
attractions  to  the  visitor.  We  reproduce  one  of  the 
Augustus  John  drawings  referred  to  above,  and  a 
water-colour  by  James  Pryde  (pp.  261,  265). 


OIL  PAINTINGS  AT  AGNEW'S 

DESPITE  the  war  in  the  air  and 
bombed  roof-lights  in  their 
large  upper  gallery,  Messrs.  Thos. 
Agnew  &  Sons  decided  to  open 
their  annual  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Oil  Paintings  by  British  Artists  at 
43,  Old  Bond  Street,  on  November 
19th.  At  the  moment  of  writing  the 
pictures  are  being  arranged  in  two 
of  the  ground-floor  galleries.  The 
scheme  of  hanging  in  one-man 
groups  is  a  highly  commendable 
one,  satisfactory  to  artists  and  pub- 
lic alike,  and  enabling  the  latter  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  each  painter's 
aims  and  methods  than  by  the  usual 
procedure  of  dispersing  his  canvases 
amongst  others  of  entirely  different 
implications. 

The  artists  represented  are  all 
painters  of  considerable  standing  in 
their  profession,  and  the  exhibition 
is  therefore  an  extremely  attractive  one,  carrying  no 
dead  weight  nor  wearisome  passengers.  Ethelbert 
White  contributes  a  group  of  five  excellent  land- 
scapes in  varying  mood,  R.  O.  Dunlop  a  series  of 
half-a-dozen  riverside  scenes  and  a  snow  subject  all 
deftly  executed  with  the  palette  knife — and,  in  addition, 
a  self-portrait.  Vanessa  Bell  shows,  besides  her  land- 
scapes^ characteristic  portrait  study.  Duncan  Grant's 
landscapes,  of  which  there  are  several,  pitched  in  a 
bright  key,  are  as  well  designed  as  usual.  They  are 
coherent  in  themselves  and  their  decisive  and  vigor- 
ous notation  is  in  each  case  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
There  is  rather  a  witty  sketch  portrait  by  Grant  of  a 
man  seated  at  a  round  table,  writing.  The  pleasant 
and  airy  water-scenes  of  John  Nash,  one  of  which  we 
reproduce,  are  soothing  and  grateful  in  their  cool 
grey-green  soberness  and  there  is  admirably  observed 
detail  painting  in  Stanley  Spencer's  Elder  Trees, 
Gloucester,  which  deserves  close  attention. 

The  second  room  is  devoted  to  the  members  of  the 
Euston  Road  Group.  These  painters  are  linked  by  a 
certain  community  of  thought  and  purpose,  evinced 
in  a  search  for  delicacy  and  bloom  of  colour  and  soft- 
ness of  tone.  Vigorous  assertiveness  has  no  place  in  this 
room,  robustness  of  expression  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
this  group,  but  there  is  undeniable  beauty  of  colour  in 
evidence,  notably  in  the  delicate  bust  portrait  of  a 
girl  in  white  by  Victor  Pasmore.  Equally  sensitive 
are  the  several  pale  rose  tinted  canvases  by  Anthony 
Devas,  one  of  which  is  a  portrait  of  the  artist  's  daugh- 
ter. Other  charming  works  in  the  same  category  are 
contributed  by  Laurence  Gowing — we  note  en  passant, 
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his  predilection  for  low-toned  but  occasionally  vivid 
greens — by  Rodrigo  Moynihan  and  by  Robin  Darwin, 
whose  reclining  nude  and  tenderly  painted  flowers 
wind  up  a  thought-stimulating  and  pleasing  show. 


THE  STUDIO'S  SURVIVAL 

ALL  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  as  well  as  all  art- 
l  lovers  in  every  civilized  country  will,  we  are  sure, 
join  with  us  in  warm  sympathy  with  our  highly  es- 
teemed contemporary,  The  Studio,  whose  premises  in 
Leicester  Square  were  completely  obliterated  by  an 
enemy  high-explosive  bomb  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  not 
easy  to  estimate  the  cultural  value  of  The  Studio  during 
the  past  forty-seven  years,  not  only  to  the  artists  then 
growing  up,  but  as  an  educational  factor  beyond  price 
to  the  community  at  large,  during  a  period  which  has 
seen  more  changes  and  vicissitudes  than  history  has 
ever  before  known.  The  Studio  seemed  to  enlarge  the 
horizon  of  British  art,  introducing  to  us  hitherto  un- 
suspected Continental  movements,  and  revealing  new 
influences  ranging  from  Japan  in  the  East  to  the  far- 
thest borders  of  the  Occident.  The  editor  of  The 
Connoisseur,  who  still  cherishes  the  first 
issues  of  The  Studio,  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1893,  well  remembers  the  rather 
stodgy  and  unenterprising  art  magazines 
which  preceded  it.  Art  and  art  journalism 
seemed  to  have  stuck  in  a  dreary  and  de- 
solate groove  from  which  there  was  no  es- 
cape. Their  world  seemed  starved  for  lack 
of  inspiration.  When  Mr.  Charles  R.  Holme, 
the  founder,  launched  his  enterprise  it  was 
as  a  breath  of  north-east  wind,  bringing 
with  it  a  healing  and  bracing  tonic  to  our 
weary  souls.  How  exhilarating  The  Studio 
seemed,  and  how  eagerly  we  devoured  each 
new  issue,  always  bringing  stimulating 
freshness  with  it!  The  arts  and  the  crafts 
grew  again  under  this  vigorous  fertilizing. 
The  Studio's  practical  encouragement  was 
shown  in  a  series  of  competitions  for  which 
substantial  prizes  were  offered.  It  helped 
students  of  genuine  promise,  thereby  re- 
vitalizing the  whole  field  of  endeavour. 
The  special  numbers  and  rich  monographs 
of  The  Studio  remain  a  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  art  publications,  and  a  copious  list 
of  books  on  art  subjects  testify  to  the  learn- 
ing and  enterprise  of  the  distinguished 
writers  and  editors  who  produced  them. 

Far  from  being  disheartened  at  their 
grievous  loss,  the  proprietors  and  staff  of 
The  Studio  have  stoically  determined  to  carry 
on  their  work,  and  immediately  set  about 


to  acquire  new  accommodation  at  66,  Chandos  Place, 
Bedford  Street,  W.C.2,  where  they  are  already  in- 
stalled, so  that  their  next  number  will  appear  as  usual, 
even  if  a  little  late.  It  is  saddening  to  think  that  the 
magnificent  Christmas  Annual,  which  was  ready  for 
distribution,  should  have  been  totally  destroyed.  How- 
ever, we  learn  with  gratification  that  stocks  of  the 
Studio  books  which  happily  were  in  storage  else- 
where, are  still  available,  and  we  know  that  all  the 
well-wishers  of  that  famous  periodical  will  rally  to 
its  support  and  make  it  possible  for  its  work  to  con- 
tinue. To  those  who  place  Art  as  one  of  the  things 
most  nearly  divine,  The  Studio  has  been  chief  minister 
in  this  country  for  nearly  half  a  century. 


RAIDERS  VERSUS  ANTIQUE  GLASS 

MISFORTUNE,  we  regret  to  announce,  has  also 
overtaken  Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  the  well-known  an- 
tique glass  expert,  whose  premises  at  No.  8,  St.  Mary 
Abbot's  Terrace,  Kensington,  were  wrecked  by  a 
bomb  which  'fired'  from  the  hard  surface  of  the  road, 
many  houses  in  the  vicinity  sharing  the  same  fate. 


CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  TOILET  TABLE  WITH  KITTED  TWO  DOOR  CABINET 
AND  EXTENDING  MIRROR  :  TO  BE  SHOWN  IN  NEW  YORK  :  M.  HARRIS  &  SONS 
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good  specimens  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  find.  We  are  illustrating  from  Mr. 
Davis's  stock  one  of  a  pair  of  Regency 
two-light  candelabra,  with  scroll  ormolu 
branches  springing  from  bronze  cary- 
atids on  embossed  ormolu,  above  white 
marble  plinths.  The  'showers'  of  cut- 
glass  pendants  add  considerably  to  the 
effect.  In  our  picture  may  also  be  seen 
a  pair  of  Regency  opalescent  glass  vases, 
of  classical  design.  These  have  embossed 
ormolu  bases  and  voluted  handles  end- 
ing in  rosettes.  Many  other  extremely 
attractive  objects  of  the  same  period 
may  be  seen  at  Stratton  Street. 


REGENCY  TWO-LIGHT  CANDELABRUM  IN  BRONZE,  ORMOLU  &  CUT  GLASS  :  ONE  OF 
A  PAIR  13|  INS.  HIGH,  AND  TWO  OPAL  GLASS  VASES  8£  INS.  HIGH  :  CECIL  DAVIS 


The  shop  was  entirely  demolished,  and  most  of  the 
contents,  both  furniture  and  glass,  were  smashed  into 
fragments.  Several  of  the  showrooms  also  suffered 
badly.  The  'Blue  Room,'  usually  resplendent  with 
Adam  chandeliers,  often  graced  in  past  days  by  the 
visits  of  Royalty,  and  familiar  to  all  collectors,  was  a 
sorry  sight.  Strange  freaks  have  been  reported  to  us 
as  the  results  of 'blast.'  In  this  case  a  branch  of  a  tree 
rested  inside  a  shattered  window  frame;  a  curtain 
which  had  blown  across  the  room  was  forced  through 
the  glass  door  of  a  cabinet  and  had  wrapped  itself 
round  a  specimen  inside  as  though  to  protect  it,  while 
broken  plaster  and  fragments  of  glass  lay  thick  around. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  has  borne  his  heavy  loss  with  great 
courage,  and  in  determination  to  carry  on,  tells  us  that 
none  of  his  finer  specimens  has  been  involved,  since 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  disperse  them  to  safer 
areas,  and  trusts  they  will  survive  whole  and  emerge 
again  in  happier  days.  The  stock  is  such  a  large  and 
comprehensive  one,  built  up  over  a  period  of  many 
years  by  the  unremitting  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Davis,  that  it  is  not  seriously  impaired  by  the  present 
loss,  sad  as  it  is,  and  one  may  enjoy  the  usual  attractive 
display  of  Georgian  decanters  and  other  table-glass 
suitable  for  Christmas  presents  at  his  West-End  shop, 
14A,  Stratton  Street,  W.  1.  This  shop  incidentally  has 
also  suffered  some  damage,  from  a  raider's  bomb, 
which  involved  the  loss  of  a  few  specimens.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Davis  to  illustrate  in  the  near  future 
some  of  the  survivors  of  the  'blitz'  at  Kensington,  with 
some  notes  on  how  they  were  found  amongst  the  debris. 

Furniture  and  glass  of  the  Regency  period  are  hav- 
ing a  considerable  vogue  at  present.  The  best  work  of 
the  period  has  great  charm,  its  classical  derivation 
saves  it  in  most  instances  from  the  over-florid  orna- 
ment that  tempted  designers  of  more  recent  date,  and 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
FOR     NEW  YORK 

THOUGH  it  has  not  been  found  possible  up  to  the 
present  to  translate  into  action  the  wish  of  the 
members  of  The  Antique  and  Art  Traders'1  Export  Group 
to  hold  a  joint  exhibition  of  works  of  art  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  Messrs.  M.  Harris  &  Sons  of  New 
Oxford  Street,  as  the  advance  guard  of  the  enterprise, 
are  opening  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
in  the  near  future  with  a  rich  assemblage  of  English 
and  French  furniture.  All  the  pieces,  which  have  been 
carefully  selected  from  their  stock,  with  the  addition 
of  some  recent  acquisitions,  are  fine  eighteenth-cen- 
tury examples.  A  notable  specimen  of  English  crafts- 
manship is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  toilet  table  with  a 
two-door  cabinet  above,  which  encloses  an  extending 
dressing  mirror.  This  is  shown  open  in  our  illustration 
(p.  263)  in  which  its  elegant  proportions  may  be  seen. 
Matching  this  in  high  quality  is  a  pair  of  carved  and 
gilt  openwork  Chippendale  mirrors  with  pagoda  cap- 
pings,  measuring  each  4  ft.  9  in.  high.  Two  Chippen- 
dale torcheres,  in  gilt  mahogany,  carved  in  open- 
work rococo  forms  of  remarkable  elegance  on  cabriole 
legs,  from  Carmichael  House,  Lanarkshire,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Wyndham  Michael  Anstruther,  are  examples  of 
great  rarity.  Another  particularly  fine  group  is  a  pair  of 
carved  mahogany  urns  on  pedestals  made  as  adjuncts 
to  a  sideboard  for  the  purpose  of  holding  wines  and  cut- 
lery, in  the  style  associated  with  Robert  Adam.  From 
the  famed  Henry  Hirsch  collection  comes  a  Hepple- 
white  mahogany  settee  designed  in  serpentine  scrolls 
of  serpentine  form  and  with  graceful  cabriole  legs. 

Outstanding  among  the  French  pieces  are  'bombe- 
fronted,'  a  Louis  XV  kingwood  commode  signed  L. 
Boudin  MS,  measuring  4  ft.  9  in.  wide  by  3  ft.  high, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  a  pair  of 
French  dwarf  cabinet  etageres  with  open  sides  and 
galleried  tops,  and  with  elaborately  painted  Sevres 
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china  panels,  acquired  from  Lady  Cunard's  collection. 
A  small  Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  serpentine  side- 
board of  particularly  good  quality  and  colour,  which 
was  illustrated  in  our  September  issue,  and  also 
figures  in  Macquoid  and  Edwards'  Dictionary  of 
Furniture,  to  be  included,  was  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Coppinger-Pritchard,  a  well-known  col- 
lector of  furniture. 


THE  SCOTT  COLLECTION  OF  ARMOUR 

ON  November  21st  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann,  Keeper  of  the 
King's  Armouries,  opened  the  new  room  in  the 
Glasgow  Art  Gallery  and  Museum  recently  built  to 
house  the  R.  L.  Scott  collection  of  arms  and  armour, 
which  the  late  owner  bequeathed  to  the  city,  Mr. 
Mann  was  supported  by  Mr.  Colin  Scott,  son  of  the 
donor,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Honeyman,  keeper  of  the  Mu- 
seum. We  hope  to  publish  an  article  on  this  important 
collection  in  January. 


THE  following  letter  has  been  received.  With  the 
proposition  set  forth  by  our  correspondents  we 
are  heartily  in  agreement. 

14,  Jubilee  Place, 
Chelsea,  S.W.3 
20th  November,  1940 

To  the  Editor  of  'The  Connoisseur' 
Dear  Sir, 

GLORIOUS  LONDON 

May  we  invoke  the  authority  of  The 
Connoisseur  to  urge  the  immediate  ap- 
pointment of  certain  artists  competent  to 
illustrate  the  ruins  of  London's  buildings? 

The  grandeur  and  the  pathos  of  such  re- 
sults of  German  frightfulness  are  obvious  to 
everybody,  and  they  should  be  painted  and 
drawn,  not  only  as  an  immediate  record 
of  London's  heroism,  but  as  a  permanent 
record  for  posterity. 

When  completed,  these  pictures  should 
be  exhibited  in  London  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  where  the  American 
public,  whose  sympathy  with  Britain's  cause 
is  growing  daily,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  exactly  what  the  enemy  has 
done  to  our  symbols  of  mutual  culture,  and 
to  the  homes  of  our  people  of  all  classes. 

We  suggest  that  the  artists  undertak- 
ing this  important  work  should  be  those 
schooled  in  the  best  topographical  tradition 
and  can  thus  communicate  their  vision  to 
the  general  public. 


They  would  expect  to  receive  only  their  expenses, 
the  remainder  of  the  money  from  sales  to  be  devoted 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  for  Air  Raid  Victims. 

We  may  mention  that  a  letter  similar  to  the  above 
has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Cyril  Gamon,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
secretary. 

We  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  the  great  work  that  The  Connoisseur  con- 
tinues to  do  on  behalf  of  art  and  artists  in  spite  of  the 
appalling  difficulties  of  these  times. 

Yours  faithfully, 
A.  E.  Cooper,  R.B.A.,  A.R.C.A. 
Adrian  Bury. 

EXHIBITION  OF  INDIAN  ART 

THE  India  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  War- 
burg Institute,  has  placed  on  view  at  Imperial 
Institute  Buildings,  S.W.7,a  most  interesting  series  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  religious  conceptions  of 
the  Indian  people  as  expressed  in  their  monuments. 
These  photographs  enable  us  to  visualize  the  com- 
pleteness and  variety  of  Indian  art,  held  together  by 
an  underlying  unity  of  thought  over  thousands  of  years 
rooted  in  the  Vedas  and  known  as  Hinduism. 


SKETCH  FOR  THE  AMBASSADORS  :  WATER-COLOUR  BY  TAMES  PRYDE  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  :  THE  PROPERTY  OF  MRS.  KINNELL 
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PEG  WOFFINGTON— 
AND  HER  PORTRAITS 

'  Continued  from  page  233) 

beauty  ;  and  spoke  of  her  in  a  letter  years 
later,  as  'My  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Woffington.' 

Before  things  had  come  to  an  end  between 
them,  Hanbury  Williams's  devotion  to  Fox 
had  involved  him  in  a  romance  after  his  own 
heart — -a  serious  matter  this  time — for  it  nearly 
cost  him  his  coveted  red  ribbon.  His  adored 
friend,  now  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  whom 
he  lavished  the  affection  of  a  brother  and  of 
every  other  relation  put  together,  had  fallen 
genuinely  in  love.  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  the 
young  lady  in  question,  was  willing  enough; 
but  her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  were  adamant  in  their  refusal. 
Naturally  Hanbury  Williams  took  a  hand  in 
it — -and  a  big  hand  it  was  too,  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  arrangements  for  a  clandestine 
wedding  in  his  house.  Fox  and  his  lady-love 
were  united  there  on  May  3rd,  1744. 

In  bidding  good-bye  to  the  'Lovely  Peg'  it 
is  interesting  to  read  some  extracts  from  the 
Evening  Standard  of  September  8th,  1936,  and 
The  Sunday  Times  of  September  27th  in  the 
same  year:  'A  little  church  at  Teddington, 
which  once  numbered  a  Queen  among  its 
congregation,  is  to  be  reopened  soon.  It  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  formerly  the  parish 
church,  in  recent  years  dilapidated  and  de- 
caying. Queen  Adelaide  had  a  seat  there,  and 
was  a  regular  attendant.  The  Royal  Arms  are 
over  the  door  still.  Peg  Woffington  is  buried 
there,  where  she  spent  her  last  days.  Though 
the  church  is  officially  "St.  Mary's,"  it  will 
always  be  known  locally  as  "Peg  Woffington's 
Church."  Her  generosity  and  philanthropy 
became  a  byword  in  the  village.  In  High 
Street  she  built  the  Peg  Woffington  Cottages, 
intended  as  alms-houses.' 


THE  RIDDLES  OF  THE  QUEEN 
OF    SHEBA    IN  TAPESTRIES 

( Continued  from  page  237) 

hitherto  known,  a  fresco  in  the  castle  of  Traus- 
nitz  near  Landshut  in  Lower  Bavaria,  which 
the  German  painter  Franz  Groger  executed 
in  the  year  1672. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first-mentioned 
highly  artistic  piece  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 


all  the  later  variants  belong  to  a  decadent 
period  in  tapestry-weaving,  the  products  of 
which  did  not  reach  the  artistic  peak  of  the 
earlier  times.  Nevertheless  these  tapestries, 
showing  Gothic  influences  mixed  with  Re- 
naissance elements,  are  very  interesting  ex- 
amples of  a  most  ingenious  and  popular  art 
and  tell  their  story  with  admirable  simplicity 
and  distinctness. 


OLD  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 

I  Continued  from  page  248) 

had  been  introduced  'lately'  from  France. 
But  the  word  'charade'  was  known  in  Eng- 
land by  the  later  Eighteenth  Century;  and 
who  can  forget  Becky  Sharp's  triumph  in  the 
Gaunt  House  charades,  placed  by  Thackeray 
in  the  Waterloo  period!  Now  Vanity  Fair  was 
published  in  1847-48;  the  Mayhews'  book  in 
1850.  And  the  latter  embodies  a  packet-boat 
scene  almost  strikingly  similar  to  one — in 
which  Becky  did  not  appear — at  Gaunt 
House.  Were  the  Mayhews  inspired  in  this 
detail  by  Vanity  Fair,  or  simply  reflecting  the 
taste  of  the  time? 

From  among  many  later  works,  I  resurrect 
Christmas  Day;  and  how  it  was  spent  by  four  per- 
sons in  the  House  of  Fograss,  Fograss,  Mow  ton, 
and  Snorton,  Bankers  ( 1 854) .  This  was  by 
'Christian  Le  Ros,'  otherwise  W.  J.  Sorel. 
Carrying  wood  engravings  by  Phiz  No.  viiij, 
it  was  issued  in  red  and  green  boards,  with  a 
'Ghost  of  Christmas  Present'  type  of  head  on 
front  and  back.  In  my  copy  is  inserted  an  un- 
dated Press  cutting,  as  follows: 

'Since  Mr.  C.  Dickens  ceased  to  write  his 
Christmas  tales  [i.e.  Christmas  Books,  for  his 
Christmas  Stories  actually  commenced  in  1 854] , 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
his  original  design.  This  is  one  of  them,  and 
the  best  that  has  appeared  for  a  very  long 
time  past.  The  story  is  admirably  told,  the 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  denouement  [sic]  is 
managed  in  a  way  which  indicates  no  ordin- 
ary cleverness.  Had  the  book  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  Dickens  himself  it  could 
not  have  been  better  written;  indeed,  the 
letter-press  by  Mr.  Le  Ros,  and  the  etchings 
[sic]  by  Phiz,  are  highly  creditable  to  both 
parties.' 

What  said  Mr.  C.  Dickens?  I  wonder! 
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A.  DE  ROTHSCHILD'S  SILVER 

A  T  the  time  of  writing,  the  most  impor- 
/-»  tant  sale  of  the  Autumn  season  was 
JL.  A-that  of  Mr.  Anthony  de  Rothschild's 
collection  of  old  English  and  foreign  silver, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  'Blitzkrieg,'  attracted 
a  notable  company  to  Christie's  on  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  and,  thanks  to  keen  competition, 
the  139  lots  catalogued  realized  a  total  of 
£6,692.  The  majority  of  the  moreoutstand- 
ing  pieces  offered  formed  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  of  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  the  original  of  'Sidonia'  in 
Disraeli's  Coningsby,  at  whose  death  they 
passed  to  the  late  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, from  whom  they  had  been  inherited 
by  his  son.  A  number  of  these  treasures  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Collection  of  Old  Plate  of  Leopold  de  Roths- 
child, by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  The  Connoisseur  ;  many  of 
them,  too,  have  been  seen  at  various  Lon- 
don exhibitions  of  the  silversmiths'  craft. 
The  top  price  of  the  sale,  £1,220,  was  given 
for  a  George  II  gold  teapot,  weighing  20 


A  (  HELSEA  WHITE  BUST  OF  GEORGE  H  :  FROM  THE 
AKTHl'K  HURST  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


oz.  4  dwt.,  made  by  the  celebrated  Edinburgh  craftsman,  James 
Ker,  about  1735.  This  had  been  purchased  in  1847  by  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild  for  £70.  Known  as  'The  King's  Plate  for 
Mares,'  it  was  won  in  April,  1736,  at  Newmarket  by  Legacy,  'a 
black  mare  foaled  in  1730  and  bred  by  a  Mr.  Crofts,  by  Old 
Greyhound,  out  of  a  Soreheels  mare.'  On  one  side  is  engraved 
the  Royal  Arms  and  on  the  other  a  racehorse  at  full  gallop  with 
jockey  up.  It  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  Illustrated  His- 
tory of  English  Plate,  p.  "953,  where  it  is  wrongly  said  to  bear  the 
London  hallmarks  for  1736.  Notable  pieces,  in  silver-gilt,  sold 
'all  at,'  included  a  'Monteith'  bowl,  on  circular  moulded  foot, 
the  plain  body  engraved  with  a  coat-of-arms  in  scroll  mantling, 
and  with  drop  ring  handles,  by  Benjamin  Pyne,  17 15  (193  oz.  8 
dwt.),  which  brought  £530;  a  helmet-shaped  ewer,  the  body 
repousse  and  chased  with  grotesque  monsters,  military  trophies, 
etc.,  the  thumb-piece  in  the  form  of  four  plumes,  and  the  faceted 
handle  engraved  with  the  Royal  Crown  and  Cypher  of  William 
and  Mary,  1690,  maker's  mark  G.G.  a  pellet  below,  probably  for 
George  Garthorne  (55  oz.  4  dwt.),  £330;  a  rosewater  dish,  the 
broad  border  repousse  and  chased  with  panels  containing  military 
trophies,  etc.,  in  the  manner  of  Van  Vianen,  1660,  maker's  mark 
probably  J.S.  in  monogram  (105  oz.),  £190;  and  a  standing  salt 
and  cover,  the  square-shaped  body  repousse  and  chased  with 
lions'  masks  in  panels  of  fruit,  etc.,  on  four  ball-and-claw  feet, 
and  the  domed  cover  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  nude  man 
with  spear  and  shield,  1583,  maker's  mark  perhaps  a  bird's  claw 
(14  oz.  16  dwt.),  £520.  Among  the  plate,  sold  at  'per  oz.'  was  ,i 
stirrup  cup,  chased  in  the  form  of  a  fox's  mask,  by  Louisa  Courtauld 
and  George  Cowles,  1 774  (4  oz.  1 2  dwt.),  which  made  2 1  os. ;  an  oval 
tea-kettle,  stand  and  lamp,  the  former  chased  with  festoons  of 
fruit  and  flowers  and  cherubs'  masks,  circa  1760;  the  stand  on 
three  scroll  feet,  by  Paul  De  Lamerie,  1742  (77  oz.  3  dwt.),  19s. ;  a 
plain  circular  punch-bowl,  on  reeded  rim  foot,  by  Richard  Gurney 
and  Thomas  Cooke,  1 73 1 ,  engraved  beneath  the  base  with  a  later 
inscription  (20  oz.  15  dwt.),  100s. ;  a  plain  circular  strainer,  the 
flat  handles  pierced  with  arabesques  and  foliage,  by  Launcelot 
Keatt,  1 71 7  (1  oz.  18  dwt.),  220s.;  a  two-handled  porringer  and 
cover,  the  body,  with  almost  straight  sides,  on  circular  moulded 
foot,  chased  with  exotic  birds,  trees  and  foliage  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  1681,  maker's  mark  T.I.  two  escallops  between,  probably  for 
Thomas  Issod  (20  oz.  7  dwt.),  135s.;  a  two-handled  cup  and 
cover,  the  former  with  beaded  S-shaped  handles,  circa  1 760, 
the  latter  with  baluster  finial,  1702  (29  oz.),  42s. ;  a  porringer, 
cover  and  stand,  repousse  and  chased  with  amorini  and  large 
flowers,  1 66 1,  maker's  mark  CP.  pellet  between  and  rosette  below 
(37  oz.  12  dwt.),  145s.;  and  a  two-handled  porringer,  of  globular 
form,  on  corded  foot,  with  S-shaped  handles,  the  interior  of  the 
bowl  punched  with  a  formal  flower,  1657,  maker's  mark  E.T. 
a  crescent  below,  repousse  and  chased  at  a  later  date  with  the 
Royal  Crown  and  Cypher  of  Queen  Anne  (8  oz.  13  dwt.),  80s. 
Some  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild's  successes  on  the  English 
turf  were  recalled  by  several  silver-gilt  cups,  including  "The 
Sandringham  Gold  Cup,'  by  Henry  Greenway,  1782  (146  oz.), 
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won  by  'St.  Frusquin'  in  1895,  which  changed  hands  at  gs.  per  oz. ; 
'The  Epsom  Gold  Cup,'  by  John  Parker  and  Edward  Wakelin,  1 77 1 , 
won  by 'Fashion'  in  1880  (205  oz.  10  dwt.),  8s.  6d.;  'The  Jockey 
Club  Cup,'  by  David  Willaume,  Jr.,  1 73 1  (47  oz.  15  dwt.),  won  by 
'Radium'  in  1908,  19s.;  and  'The  Summer  Cup,  Newmarket,'  Vic- 
torian (297  oz.),  won  by  'Beaver'  in  1886,  4s.  The  more  notable  of 
the  foreign  pieces  in  this  Rothschild  collection  included  a  set  of 
four  Louis  XV  candelabra,  each  with  branches  for  four  lights,  on 
hexagonal  bases  and  triangular  baluster  stems,  chased  with  masks, 
shells,  etc.,  Paris  1732,  Fermier-General  Hubert  Louvet,  perhaps  by 
Pierre  Hannier  (219  oz.),  sold  'all  at'  for  £410;  a  pair  of  sconces, 
each  with  scroll  branches  for  two  lights,  by  Johannes  Siotteling, 
Amsterdam,  1776  (54  oz.  5  dwt.),  £78;  a  seventeenth-century 
silver-gilt  figure  of  a  stag,  maker's  mark  B.L.,  for  Balthasar  Lauber- 
mann  or  Bartholomaus  Leitersdorfer,  and  one  of  a  unicorn, 
maker's  mark  P.S.,  made  £76  and  £68  respectively;  and  a  parcel- 
gilt  rosewater  ewer  and  dish,  repousse  and  chased  with  Biblical 
scenes,  by  Christoph  Lencker,  Augsburg,  circa  1590  (99  oz.),  £245. 


JEWELS,  SILVER,  ETC. 

THE  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  Air  Raid  Distress  Fund  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  £3,300  at  Christie's  on  October  1 7th,  when  that 
sum  was  given  for  Lord  Glentanar's  gift,  a  magnificent  riviere 
composed  of  thirty-three  graduated  stones.  The  same  sale  also  re- 
sulted in  a  further  £2,268  being  added  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's 
Red  Cross  Fund  for  jewellery  sent  in  by  anonymous  donors.  A 
diamond  collet  necklace  of  fifty-one  graduated  stones,  with  a  single- 
stone  clasp,  brought  £450;  a  diamond  corsage  brooch,  formed  as 
a  flower  and  spray  of  foliage,  £245 ;  a  parcel  of  unmounted  dia- 
monds, weighing  51 1  carats,  £255;  another  parcel,  weighing  12 
carats,  £94;  and  a  set  of  five  diamond  stars,  forming  a  tiara,  and 
two  brooches,  £240.  As  a  contribution  towards  the  war  effort,  an 
anonymous  gentleman  sent  a  gold  sword  and  scabbard,  belt  and 
medal,  presented  as  'A  Perpetual  Memorial  of  His  Justice,  The 
Cephalonian  Senate  to  Colonel  Robert  Travers  1882.'  Both  hilt 
and  scabbard  are  heavily  ornamented  in  relief  with  trophies  of 
arms,  warriors,  a  ship,  emblems  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  foliate 
scroll  decoration;  while  the  hilt  terminates  in  a  horse's  head.  A 
final  bid  of  £270  was  made  for  this  interesting  group.  The  same 
sale,  which  totalled  about  £18,000,  also  included  jewels  offered 
on  behalf  of  their  respective  owners.  Among  these  was  an  un- 
mounted circular  diamond,  of  a  fine  blue-white  colour,  weighing 
12-20  carats,  which  was  knocked  down  at  £3,000;  at  £2,050  the 
hammer  fell  on  a  single-stone  octagonal  diamond  ring,  with  plain 
platinum  hoop;  a  diamond  sautoir  made  £920;  a  diamond  flexible 
bracelet,  £520;  a  large  emerald-cut  diamond,  mounted  as  a  ring, 
with  single  square-cut  sapphires  on  the  shoulders,  £760;  a  single- 
stone  diamond  ring,  with  plain  hoop  and  pierced  trellis  mount, 
£740;  a  diamond  and  sapphire  pendant,  with  neck-chain,  £720; 
and  a  wristlet  watch,  the  shaped  rectangular  bezel  bordered  with 
diamonds,  and  the  wristlet  composed  of  six  oval  links  set  with  dia- 
mond navettes,  £200.  In  the  same  rooms,  on  October  17th,  £336 
was  given  for  an  old  English  mahogany  pedestal  writing  desk, 
fitted  with  six  drawers  in  the  frieze  and  cupboards  and  drawers 
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in  the  pedestals,  carved  in  relief  with 
swags  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  was  sold 
as  a  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  For 
their  first  picture  sale  of  the  season 
Christie's  had  catalogued  on  October 
25th,  old  and  modern  works,  from  various 
sources.  These  were  of  little  consequence, 
and  the  total  reached  £1,306 — the  top 
price  £157  1  os.  being  paid  for  a  pair  of 
classical  ruins,  with  horsemen  and  other 
figures,  by  J.  Marieschi ;  A  Cavalry  Engage- 
ment, on  panel,  attributed  to  Wouwer- 
man  (sold  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross 
Fund),  fetched  £136  10s. ;  Salome  with 
the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  panel,  by 
Lucas  Cranach,  signed  with  monogram, 
£115  1  os. ;  and  London  from  the  New  River 
Head,  Islington,  about  1750,  ascribed  to 
Canaletto,  £73  10s.  To  the  silver  sale  in 
these  rooms,  on  November  7  th,  Lord  Glen- 
tanar  had  sent  a  silver-gilt  toilet  service 
(24  pieces)  with  hall-mark  dates  for  1822, 
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1825,  and  1827,  weighing  132  oz.  gross,  enclosed  in  a 
mahogany  case,  the  lid  of  which  opens  to  form  a  stand 
for  the  wash-basin.  This  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Red  Cross  Prisoners  of  War  Fund,  and  changed  hands 
at  £64..  Pieces  sold  for  their  respective  owners  in- 
cluded a  plain  circular  cupping  bowl,  with  flat 
pierced  handle,  engraved  with  initials  and  the  date 
1 7 16,  probably  by  Joseph  Clare,  1722  (5  oz.  1  dwt.), 
which  made  105s.  per  oz. ;  a  plain  porringer,  with 
straight  sides,  everted  rim  and  scroll  handles,  1668, 
maker's  mark  D.R.  and  a  coronet  above  (13  oz.  7 
dwt.) j  ioos. ;  a  pair  of  table  candlesticks,  on  gad- 
rooned  and  stepped  square  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
engraved  with  the  Royal  Crest,  Garter  Motto  and  the 
word  'Triumph,'  by  William  Cafe,  1764  (42  oz.  1  dwt.), 
1  os. ;  a  plain  coffee-pot,  with  tapering  cylindrical 
body  on  moulded  base  and  with  curved  faceted 
spout,  the  domed  cover  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece, 
by  Richard  Green,  1712  (20  oz.  10  dwt.),  72s.;  a  large 
oval  meat-dish,  with  shaped  moulded  border  decor- 
ated with  foliage  and  scrolls,  by  Robert  Garrard, 
1835  (132  oz.  10  dwt.),  3s.  4d. ;  six  circular  dinner- 
plates  and  six  soup-plates  (one  Victorian),  with  gad- 
roon  and  foliage  rims,  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Campbell,  Earls  of  Breadalbane,  by  Paul  Storr,  1814 
and  1 816  (255  oz.  16  dwt.),  5s.  6d. ;  an  oblong  ink- 
stand, on  four  feet,  with  gadrooned  rim  with  shell- 
and-foiiage  corners,  by  Ernes  and  Barnard,  18 10  (17  oz. 
13  dwt.),  28s.;  an  oval  salver,  on  four  feet,  with 
moulded  rim,  by  John  Wakelin  and  William  Taylor, 
1789  (51  oz.  3  dwt.),  17s. ;  a  plain  pear-shaped  coffee- 
pot, with  curved  spout  chased  with  shell-work,  gad- 
rooned foot,  and  domed  cover  with  baluster  finial,  by 
Fuller  White,  1761  (25  oz.),  23s.;  a  large  pear-shaped 
beer-jug,  on  high  circular  foot,  with  moulded  lip  and 
double  scroll  handle,  Dublin,  circa  1 760,  probably  by 
Samuel  Walker  (39  oz.  12  dwt.),  26s. ;  four  table  candle- 
sticks, on  shaped  square  bases  and  baluster  stems, 
1 75 1  and  1 761  (80  oz.  2  dwt.),  7s.  6d. ;  another  set, 
two  by  John  Cafe,  1749,  and  two  by  John  Quantock, 
1 75 1  (72  oz.  5  dwt.),  8s.  6d.;  an  oval  jardiniere,  on 
four  scroll-and-shell  feet,  with  gadrooned  rim,  by 
Edward  Feline,  1 742  (68  oz.  5  dwt.),  9s.  6d. ;  and  a  pair 
of  plain  sauce-boats,  each  on  three  lions'  mask  and 
claw  feet,  the  scroll  handles  decorated  with  a  lion's 
head,  by  John  Roker,  1739  (31  oz.  5  dwt.),  39s.  The 
day's  total  was  £1,790. 

Silver  at  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  November  7th, 
included  a  melon-shaped  tea  and  coffee  service,  of 
four  pieces,  by  T.  J.  and  jV.  Creswick,  Sheffield,  1835 
(90  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  brought  7s.  6d.  per  oz.  (this 
was  sold  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  Red 
Cross  Fund);  a  George  III  octagonal  two-handled 
inkstand,  gilt  and  chased  with  festoons,  acanthus 
leaves,  etc.,  hall-mark  not  given  (69  oz.),  13s.  3d.;  and 
a  pair  of  parcel-gilt  pillar  candlesticks,  fluted  and  with 


strapwork  bands  on  octagonal  engraved  bases,  maker's 
mark,  1 693,  D.B.  with  a  star  above  and  an  amulet  below  ( 1 5 
oz.  18  dwt.),  50s. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  Sotheby's  had  not 
opened  their  1940-41  season,  but  for  the  first  sale,  on 
November  20th-2ist,  they  had  catalogued  the  residue 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bristow  Tully's  collection  of  jewels  and 
precious  and  semi-precious  stones.  Such  a  collection  of 
rare  coloured  gem  stones  has  not  appeared  in  the 
auction  room  for  a  long  time,  and  where  these  are 
mounted  the  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out 
by  artists  and  craftsman  in  the  latest  fashion.  Old 
English  and  French  furniture,  porcelain  and  objects 
of  art,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath  and  others, 
had  been  listed  for  November  22nd.  As  frontispiece  to 
the  catalogue  there  is  a  reproduction  of  a  Chippen- 
dale mirror,  the  gilt  frame  finely  carved  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bouquet  of  flowers  above  a  satyr's  mask, 
and  below  is  Diana  holding  a  French  Jiorn,  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows.  This  is  in  Lord  Bath's  property 
and  was  formerly  in  Lord  Darnley's  collection  at 
Cobham.  The  first  book  sale  of  the  season,  November 
25th  and  26th,  comprised  the  second  portion  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Thomas's  collection  of  works  on  carto- 
graphy, shipbuilding  and  navigation,  voyages  and 
travels,  and  early  maps  and  atlases. 
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